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HOME, SWEET HOME? 


“Oh, mamma, what shail I do?” saysten-year-old Annie, 
with plaintive voice 

“Mamma, ‘muse me,” adds curly-+headed Harry ; and 
the patient, joving mother, layingdown her sewing. looks 
with wistfnl eye about the room for something to satisfy 
the eager minds and restless bodies of her children. 

If she only had now a game of Avilude, it would be just 
the thing. 


AVILUDE, OR GAME OF BIRDS, 


is the most instructive and entertaining game ever pub- 
lished. The beautiful engravings of Birds in this game 
cost hi sofd : 
scriptions many weeks of labor. 
‘No one tires of if as a pastime; old and young alike 
play it with unabated enjoyment, while children pass 
ours in looking at the pictures of Birds and studying 
r tg 
For.sale by.all booksellers and toy-dealers, or sent by 
mail, id, on receipt of 75 cents, by West & Lee, 


“Children require amusement, and to furnish them 
such as shall not only be entertaining, but educational 
and eleyating, requires no mean order of talent; end 


when such a gam¢ 
Such an one is Avilude, or Game of Birds.”—Christian 





Union. 
“Tt teaches Natura! History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.”— Boston Daily Globe. 
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‘What is said of “THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


| “Tae Campren'’s Hour always excites a lively interest in 
| the children as soon as it appears. Its illustrations are 
| so beautiful, aud so true to nature, that they strike the 
i and innocent minds of children as something 
made for them, and the interesting and instructive stories 
which crowd its pages are alwAys eagerly read.’ —Christian 
| Exraminer. 
| “Tue Cuttpren’s Hovr is most emphatically the journal 
for young folks. It is nicely illustrated, gotten up in a 
very attractive style,and matter highly interesting, and, 
| better than all, is a pure and elevating character of read- 
pe such as-any parents who seek the permanent 
good of their children would like to place before them.”— 
Sentinel, Franklin, Ky. 
“Tue Carpren’s Hovr is certainly first among the many 
publica‘ions for little people. It ix always filled with the 
| most interesting and entertaining stories. We have seen 
one of our boys who cannot read for hims«|f stand for an 
hour and listen to his brother reading from this little 
book.” —Journal, ia, Kansas. 

| “This is one of the best Magazines: for children pub- 
lished in the United States, and our little ones, though 
they cannot read it, wait anxiously for its coming, and will 

| not be contented until their mother reads its stories.”— 
Atlas, Wells, Minn. 
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solid ground, so there is where they will naturally remain, 

and only take short flights out to sea. Thus nothing | 

would probably astonish us more than during an ocean | The sea birds which landsmen are most familiar with 

voyage to find birds almost as plentiful hundreds of miles | are the graceful gulls which gather in such numbers in 

from land, as they are at home in our woods and fields. | our large rivers and on the sea-shore. But these birds 
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Sketches in L)aturat Pistary. 


CATCHING SEA BIRDS, 


THE BIRDS OF THE SEA, | They are not the same kinds of birds, however. Our land 

| birds, if forced to sea, would find themselves forlorn waif, 

re Ga Can and would probably sink from utter exhaustion, and 

We who dwell upon the shore connect the idea of} perish in the water. Not so with sea birds. They are 

birds with land. We think that as all birds must | light of body and strong of wing, so that they may sus 

find resting-places and places for their nests upon | tain long and rapid flight without fatigue; and their feet 

solid ground, so there is where they will naturally remain, | are’webbed, so that they are as much at home upon the 
and only take short flights out to sea. Thus nothing | water as in the air. 

would probably astonish us more than during an ocean | The sea birds which landsmen are most familiar with 

voyage to find birds almost as plentiful hundreds of miles! are the graceful gulls which gather in such numbers in 

from land, as they are at home in our woods and fields. our large rivers and on the sea-shore. But these birds 
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never venture far from land, as they return each night to 
their roosting-places. 


The frigate-bird is the swiftest of wing of all the| 


Its body weighs but a few ounces, while 


It 


aquatic birds. 


its wings have a great expanse. flies with great 


and pick up the little animals off 
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the sand, in the same 


manner as they do from the sea.” 


The Aretic gull is almost 
frigate-bird, following smaller birds, and despoiling them 


as great a robber as the 


| of their honestly-acquired yains. 


velocity, mostly through the higher regions of the atmo- | 


sphere, darting like an arrow downward in quest of food. 
The frigate-bird is the highwayman of the sea. It watches 
until it sees some other honest, laborious bird seize a fish, 
when it precipitates itself upon it. 


drops its prey, when the frigate-bird recaptures the fish | feet between the tips, with an even, 
{seeming to stir, but as if merely floating along. 


before it has time to reach the water. 


the 


It is 


measures 


The largest of the sea birds is albatross. 


It sometimes 
twelve feet from tip to tip of its wings. This bird, too, 


is frequently guilty of piracy. It soars along with widely- 


found in the southern seas. 


The frightened fisher | expanded wings, that often measure fifteen or eighteen 


solemn flight, rarely 


Now 


THE ALBATROSS. 


“The frigate-bird,” says Mr. Darwin, “has a noble ap 
pearance when seen soaring in & flock at a stupendous 


height, (at which time it merits the name of the condor 


of the ocean,) or where many together are darting, in 
complicated evolutions, but the most 
skill, at the same floating object. 
their food quietly, for between each descent they raise 
themselves on high, and descend again with a swift and 
true aim. If the object, such as offal thrown overboard, 
sinks more than six t inches beneath the surface, 
it is lost to the frigate-bird. 
turtles break their shells, and 


with admirable 


or eig 
I was informed at Ascen- 
little 


sion, that when the 
run to the water’s edge, these birds attend in numbers, 


| in tl 


They seem to take | 


| and then aslow, flapping motion serves to raise him higher 


1e air, but the swift movement and busy flutter of 


other birds seem beneath his dignity. He sails almost 
close to you like a silent spectre. Not! 
in his still, motionless form, but his keen, piercing eye, 
except that his head turns slightly, and betrays a sharp, 
prying expression, that somewhat shakes your belief in 
the lordly indifference he would fain assume. And if you 
fling overboard a piece of rusty pork, the disenchantment 


ing of life appears 


is complete, and you see that long, curiously-crooked 
beak exercising its enormous strength in an employment 
so spectral a personage could scarcely be suspected of in- 


dulging. Their great weight prevents them from raising 








ime 


the 


em 











themselves readily in the air, which they do by striking 
the surface of the water with their feet. It is only in bad 
weather that their flight is at any elevation. 

“The albatross,” says Cheever,“ is the most beautiful 
and lovable object of the animate world which the adven 
turer meets with in all the South Pacific. When on the 
wing, it is the very ideal of beauty and grace. The cap- 
ture of a whale a thousand miles from land, will bring 
them trooping from 
afar, as a carcass in 
Mexico or Louisi- 
ana will the turkey- 
buzzards. I have 
watched them sin- 





gly, keeping com- 
pany with our ship, 
ind have seen them 
gathered by hun- 
lreds when the cut- 
ting-in of a whale 
vlongside allured 
them from a circuit 
f five hundred 
miles. They sit upon 
the water light and 
rraceful as swans, 
and feed on small 
marine animals, 
mucilaginous 200- 
phytes, the spawn 
of fish and blubber.” . 

Albatross is a word said to be corrupted “from the 
Portuguese Alcatraz, which was applied by the early navi 
gators of that nation to cormorants and other large sea 
birds.” 

The cousin to this great bird is the tiniest creature 
which makes its home upon the sea—the petrel—a bird 
resembling the swallow in form and size. These birds 


seem to be able to swim for days together out of reach of 


land. They are met with in every part of the ocean, 


living or swimming over the surface of the heavy, rolling | 


waves of the most saniere —— 
t inj estuous sea, with ; E : 
perfect ease and safe 
ty. Long before sea- 
men can discover any 
ippearance ofa storm, 
these birds, asif fore- 
seeing and rejoicing 
in its approach, flock 
together in large num 
bers, naking a clamo- 
rous, piercing ery,thus 
warning the mariner 
of his danger. The 
oecasion for their de- 
light is that the hea 
vily-agitated waves 
throw to the surface 


and other creatures which serve them for food. It is this 
characteristic foretelling of storms which has acquired 
them the addition of the word “stormy” to their name. 
They are called petrel from Peter, whom we are told tried 
to walk upon the water, as these curious creatures can 
stand or run upon the water with the greatest facility. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE PHAETON OR TROPIC BIRD. 





SEA SWALLOW. 
the minute molluses — SS ee 


So oily is the stormy petrel said to be in its texture, | 


that the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands, after having 
killed one of these birds, draw a wick through its body 
and use it as a lamp. 

Another small aquatic bird is the sea swallow, which is 


|} exceedingly swift in its flight, and describes the most 


wonderful aerial labyrinths. 
A very original observer has studied the language of 


| the sez swallow for eight years, and declares that he has 


distinguished fifty 
it words, ex- 


diffe 





pressing, he con 
siders, each of them 
a distinct i 

for instance, “ Here, 
there, forw 
backward, to the 
right, to the | 





quickly,s! wi! 
stop,take care, f 
danger, I love you, 
I love youinretu-n, 
bad, let us r , 


how happy, 8 © 
our eggs, hide, 
little ones, m 
papa, I am hungr 


keep silence.’ 


The phaetons or 
tropic b 3 
tinguished by the 
i = a , ; : 

long, slender tail-feathers, and thei ippearance 
the neighborhood of the tropics. They a e characterized 
by extraordinary length of wing and feeble feet h 
indicates their home to be upon the surface of the dee] 
rather than upon land. They are f nd far out at sea, 
and rarely repair to land for any length of time, ¢ t 


for the purpose of nest-making. This bird is 
size of a partridge. 
rhe common tropic bird is somewhat larger than a par 


tridge. The bill is red, with an angle under the lower 


back, 


iegated 


black. The legs and 
| feet are of a vermilion 
red. They glide along 


most frequently with- 





— out any motion of the 
wing, but at times this smooth progression is interrupted 


by sudden jerks. When they perceive a ship, they never 





sif to reconnoitre. They ordinarily 
to land, to roost in the midst of the 


fail to sail around it: 





return every eveni 
rocks where they place their nests. The long feathers of 
the tail are used by the South Sea islanders as ornaments 
of dress. 


lines of 
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The pelican is the largest of the swimming birds. It | their colossal forms in strong ¢ ist with the little culls 
carries a large, exter e bag attached to its under bill, The troop comprised birds of all 2: some were entire! 


in which they ¢ the fish they take to their young. | white, some streaked and some ¢g Now and then onc 


There are different sp« s of pelicans, some being white, | of these birds would empty his filled pouch, spread 
some brown, and s black. They do not venture far | the contents before him, and en he contemplation of 
from land, being s\ mers rather than flyers. They are|it. Those fish that were still st: ling soon had thei; 
found especially ir eat nutnbers upon the shores of th« s crushed by one stroke e beak.” 

Black Sea, thoug! é re not uncommon in other parts The pelicans have long been « rated as symbo!s 
of the world. M.N imann describes the habits of these | maternal love. Books of emblems ve de} icted this bi 
birds as he has seen them: “Early in the morning great | as tearing open the breast to nourish its young with 
numbers of the p« ns gather together for a fishing ex- | blood, but this representation is not \ founded. 
pedition. They arrange themselves in a horse-shoe form, | fact appears to be that the bird, in th wess of feeding 
looking toward t shore, and they place themselves at | its young, crushes the fish betwee ndibles, 
regular intervals f each other. As soon as the cordon | thus stains its white breast with drops of blood 

is complete, the) nence striking the water with their Cormorants have a pouch of the same kind as the pe 
outstretched wings, and thus frighten the fish shorewards. | cans, but much less developed. The Chinese train t 


5 Se 


ULL IN PURSUIT. 


With neck outstretched, t pelicans gradually near the; birds, and employ them in fishir 

land. The fish are t emmed in, and as soon as the | round their necks to prevent 

space is sufficiently 1 ed, then begins the feast. On| that they seize; but when the bi: 

one occasion, besides forty-nine pelicans which made up| time for their masters, the ring ‘ off, and the 


the company, there were assembled on the sea-weeds, | cormorants are allowed to fish on their own account. 


| 
shells and other de/ t wn up by the waves and col | The name penguin is from the La yinguis, Signifying 


lected on the beach, hundreds of gulls, jackdaws and sea-| oily. Many fish-devouring birds are full of fat. This is 


swallows, ready to seize the fish as they were driven out/ especially true ofthe penguins. In } gonia, where they 


of the water, and to devour the remains of the meal. | are abundant, these birds are stripped of their skin. Under 


Finally some grebes swam into the space cireumscribed | the skin is a lining of fat. By means ofa heavy weight all 





by the half-circle, bef it was too much enclosed, and | the oil is expressed, and nothing left but down and outer 
took their share of the feast, plunging frequently after the | cuticle. Nearly a pint of oil is thus obtained from each bird. 
frightened fish. When all were satisfied, the whole com The penguin does not fly, but is espec ially adapted for 
pany assembled on the shore while the work of digestion | swimming. It has short legs placed far back, and when 
was going on. The pelicans smoothed their plumage, and | standing on the shore, looks as though it were sitting on 
bent back their long necks to rest them on their backs, | its tail. 





SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Penguins are now only found in the Southern Ocean 
though they formerly ex n coast of Newfound 
land. The feet of the pen 


but to some extent as a rudder, for the tail is very 


only as paddles 


Its chief organs of aquatic progression are, however, it 
vaddle-like wings. 

I have mentioned some few of the birds of the sea, but 
only a few of them. Out of the whole bird family, count 
ing nine thousand four hundred species, sea birds numbe 
one-fourteenth part. Many of the islands at sea ar 
literally covered with these various marine birds and their 


nests. Guano is an important article of commerce. It 


found in some of the islands, the habitat of these bird 
in layers sometimes a hundred fect in thic! : 


lands 


numerous are these is 
posits that the quanti 
rvunt. 
Collecting eggs forms also a branch 


industry in many countries. The poor inhabitants of 


some of the South Sea islands have only these eggs and | 


the birds, when they manage to catch them, to live 
upon. It is said that in one little rocky islet of the 
Faroe group as many as two thousand four hundred sea 


parrots are caught every year. In the Isle of Texal, from 


|} three hundred to four hundred eggs 


lone are daily collected. Naumann 
nd eggs of the large gulls are ! 
ittle island of Sylt, and 
pecies 
The people collect these 


} 


ypeing t 


j ropes. Or ey pture 


| 
| 
! 


to take them in. The net is thrown ov 
pon the rocks, or are 
when they become entangled 


easily caught. 


SCARCITY OF ANIMALS IN DEEP FORESTS. 


M ** WOODS AND BY-WAYS OF 


)PEAN travellers in this 
rican forest as rem: 
y of animal life. 
als, I would remark, is not peculiar to t 
The same fact has been observed in ex 


in Europe and Asia: and, in propor 


| the traveller penetrates into their interior, he 


smaller number of animals of almost 


| p , =~ 
Birds, insects and quadrupeds will multiply, like 








tae 


ownaae 
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beings, in a certain ratio with the progress of agriculture, 
‘ e ba) 


so long there ins a sufficiency of wild wood to 


afford them 
chiefly for shelter, ar 


as 


a refuge and a home. They use the forests 
| the open grounds for forage: the 
woods are their |} e, the meadows their farm. 

I had an op) 
early in life, wher 
of the 


autumn; and, bei: 


for observing these facts very 
iking a pedestrian tour through 
[ commenced my journey in 
led to take of 


l any one accompanied me, would 


several 


ne, I was notes 
many things whi 
have escaped my tion. After passing a few weeks 
of the winter in N 


Tennessee and Virginia, 


e, I directed my course through 
and was often led through exten 
sive ranges of forest. 
the United States so numerous as in the woods adjoining 
the city of Nashville 
cornfields 


I never saw birds in any part of 


ar 
and « 
, at 
city of birds and small 
ever I was at a long distance from any village or habita 
t 


through the count 


uld draw near before I reached 
On 


tion. Sometimes night w 


a hamlet or farmhouse where I might take lodging. 


such occasions, the ence of the woods increased my 


anxiety, which was immediately relieved on hearing th 


eardinal, or the m r-bird, whose cheerful notes always 
indicated my appr to cultivated fields and farms. 


That this searcity of an 
have the testimony of St. Pierre, who 


nal life is not peculiar to the 
American forest, we 
says of the singing-birds: “It is very remarkable, that, 


all over the globe, t scover an instinet which attracts 
them to the habitation 
hut in the forest, : 


and settle around 


¢ 


nan. 


cept in places which are inhabited. I have travelled 


than hur r 
Russia, but never 


more six l 


neighborhood of ¥ On making the tour of fortified 


places in Russian Fi: 


corps of engineers with which I served, we travelled 
sometimes at the rate of twenty leagues a day, without 


village or bird; but, when we 


seeing on the road eithe 


pereeived the sparrows fluttering about, we concluded we 


must be near some 


ted place. In this indication 


we were never once deceived. 
It may be remarked, however, that birds and quadru- 


} 


peds do not seek the company of man when they congre- 


gate near his hal They are attracted by the 


increase 1 amount of all 
follow the 
birds, no less than the 


their means of subsistence that 


cultivation of the land. The granivorous 


extension of agriculture. 


Even if no cereal grains were | 


ud not help observing the scar- | 


woods, where they are entirely conceal 


| they breed outside of the wood, 


| 
| 


h was surrounded with immense | and the partridge are omnivorou 


intations; but, while walking | poultry, are more eager to s¢ 


} woe 


If there be but a single | 
ring-birds of the vicinity come | other part of the country. 
they are not to be found, ex filled with underbrush, and afford the birds a harbor and 
}a shelter, while the adjoining fie! 
leagues through the forests of | highest tillage, supply them plentifally with 


t with small birds, except in the | food, consisting of worms and t 


nd, with the general officers of the | tection. 
|and, on the approach of a hum 


imsect-eaters, are benefited by the | honey, and sometimes gall. 
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in proportion to their increased means of subsistence, hay: 
been, on the contrary, shut by the gunner, ensnared by 
the trapper and wantonly destroyed by boys for amuse 
ment, until some species have been nearly exterminated, 
Instead of increasing in a ratio 
food, tr 


than they were in the primitive 


with the supplies of their 


natural many tribes of them are now more 


scarce 
forest. The small birds 
alone, whose prolific habits and diminutive size were thei 
protection, have greatly multiplied * * 
i 
with the wild-wood, because they | 
their ha 


that even these solitary birds make the cultivated grounds 


There are many species of birds which associate 


we 


reed and find shelter 


there; but if we watched its, we should learn 


their principal feeding-places. Such as the quail, the 


partridge, and very many of our game birds. The quail 
t, lik 
" 


,a grul 


s, bu e our commor 


) or an insect than 


a grain of corn, Lis hardly less valuable to 


A potato-fiel 


quadrupeds in the woods, when | a flock of quails than a field of corn, and affords m 


sustenance to the snipe and the woodcock than any othe 
grounds. But these birds, as well 
ished those re ha 
should promote their multiplication 

E 
e winged tribe, birds hardly « 


increased abundance of their ins l. The 


as others, have dimin 


as natural advanta ve increased that 


thrushes, the of all 
een except in lonely 
and 
Vesper 
and will bheco 
the 


ven our sylvias and most timid 
th 


! ‘ 


multiply with the clearir the country, 


thrushes, that shun the presence - 
rustling of 
p, are 


» than in any 


silent in their musical evenir 


bus 


more numerous in the woo 


hes indicates the approach of t ian feotste 


of ¢ 


Thes 


is 
are chiefly of maple 
in a state of the 
their natural 
The 
pro 
ation; 
to the 


1 from the youths 


rv@ of insects. 


timid habits of these solitary s are their chief 


They will not expose themselves to obser 


n being, they flee 


who destroy all sorts of small gar Birds of this species 


continue to grow more numer while the red-thrush and 


us, 


ng in numbers because 


eat-bird are constantly diminishing 
where they are more 


easily discovered. 


T 


keep itself in constant employment. 
It 


It insinuates, or assails dire: 


HE SLANDEROUS TONGU! 


In one way or 


The tongue of slander 


is never tired. another it manages to 


on 
bitter 


ies it driy s 
then 


according to the 


is now and 


sweet. tly, 


raised, the cultivated fields would supply them, in the circumstances. It will hide a curse under a smooth word, 


sustenance than a hundred 
st. 


product of weeds alone re 
times the same art Before there were any 
settlements of whit 


quadrupeds must |! 


ngregated chiefly about the 
wooded borders of pra 
and cranberry meadows, 
red man. 


# *® # America was colonized and oceupied by civi- 


n the banks of rivers, in fens | 
i around the villages of the | pleasure man or woman can find in such work we have 


| it “loves a shining mark.” 


fj Like death, 


is never so available 


ve. 


and administer poison in the phas 
Ay 


; 
t 


this country, birds and small | and eloquent as when it can blight the hopes of the noble- 


and break down 
What 


minded, soil the reputation of the pure, 


e and strong. 


or destroy the character of the b 


never been able tosee. And yet there is pleasure of some 


sort in it to multitudes, or they would not betake themselves 


lized people; and the forests were swept away with a to it. Some passion of soul or body must be gratified by it. 


rapidity unprecedented in the history of man. Every 


pioneer was a hunter, provided with guns and ammuni 


It indi- 
It 


But no soul in high estate can take delight in it. 
cates lapse, tendency toward chaos, utter depravity. 


tion; every male member of his family, over seven years | proves that somewhere in the soul there is weakness, waste, 


of age, was a gunner and a trapper. 
ants of the forest, which, if unmolested—as in the early 


The sparse inhabit- | evil nature. Education and refinement are no proof against 


it. They often serve only to polish the slanderous tongue, 


period of European civilization—would have multiplied | increase its tact and give it suppleness and strategy. 
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GERALD MASSEY. 


BY MES. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


N the preface to his beautiful “Ballad of Babe Chris 
tabel,” Mr. Massey has himself given us a touching 
account of his early life; a life the sordid poverty 
and privation of which were enough to have struck the 


rhythm out of even a nobler soul than his. But over 
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| 


| sick, or give the poor feverish patients a drink. 


coming all difficulties, he struggled forward into the light 


with a spirit ond cnermy truly Spartan-like in their de- 
| y 


velopment, inherited from a brave though illiterate mo- 
ther. 

Gerald Massey was born near Tring, in Hertfordshire, 
on the 29th day of May, 1528. His father was a cana! 
boatman, who earned by his labor the scanty pittance of 
ten shillings a week, and was so ignorant he could not 
write his own name. But the poet’s mother, though un 


educated, had a finer temperament and organization, and 


if she could not teach her children books, gave them | 


something bett« nexample of patience and persever 


ance in circumstances the most trying and adverse. 


There was a large family; and the children had no sooner 
emerged from infancy, than they were sent into an ad 
joining factory. It could not be helped; their little mites 
were needed to eke out the parents’ earnings, and star 
vation was the only other alternative. 
at the tender age of eight years, used to rise at five 
o'clock in the morning, and trudge to his work in the 
gloomy old building where 


“the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 
An children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 


Spin on blindly in the dark.” 





and for this thirteen hours labor he received just two 
pence, or a shilling at the end of the week! Think of 
a childhood like this with scarcely a glimpse of the sun, 
or green fields, or blue skies, and then in the light of 
such testimony read again Mrs. Browning’s “ Cry of the 


those who 
“ stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart, 


Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitaticn, 
And tread onward to their throne amid the mart.” 


“ Having had to earn my own dear bread,” Mr. Massey 
writes, “by the eternal cheapening of flesh and blood 
thus early, I never knew what childhood meant. *°* * 
The child comes into the world like a new coin with the 
stamp of God upon it, and in like manner as the Jews 
sweat down sovereigns by hustling them in a bag to get 
gold-dust out of them, so is the poor man’s child hustled 
and sweated down in this bag of society to get wealth out 
of it; and even as the impress of the queen is effaced by 
the Jewish process, so is the image of God worn from 
heart and brow, and day by day the child recedes devil- 
ward.” 

This is plain talk, but the man’s desperate struggle 
with poverty has given his style a certain, vehemence that 
at times almost shocks and appals us. 

One day, however, the mill burned down, and there was 
rejoicing among the Massey children; and yet their con- 


Not until half-past six in the evening was he released, | 


Gerald Massey, | 
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dition was hardly bettered, for they were soon set to work 
at straw-plaiting, which was full as toilsome and confin 
ing as their other occupation. Living in a marshy dis- 
trict, and without exercise, they were subject to frequent 
attacks of ague; and it sometimes happened that four 
and five of the family would be down with the disease at 
no one to nurse the 
Out of 


such depths of suffering and poverty has Gerald Massey 


the same time, and there would be 


risen; and remembcring this, one cannot wonder at hi 
fiery earnestness and passionate protests against social 
wrongs and oppressions. 

A penny schooling on Sundays was the only education 
1e received except what he gleaned from books, and 
ein that lowly home. The Bible, 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” and 


books were indeed s 





Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

few tracts, were the only ones to which he had access, 
until, at the age of fifteen, he went up to London as an 
errand-boy There a new world was opened to him; new 
thoughts were awakened; and, to use his own words: “I 
began to think that the crown of all desire, and the sum 
f all existence, was to read and get knowledge. Read! 


read! read! I used to read at all possible times and 


in all possible places—up in bed till two or three in the 


| morning—nothing daunted by once setting the bed on 


Children,” and feel your heart roused like hers against | and after I had begun, I never 


fire. 
“ When out of-a situation, I have often gone without a 


meal to purchase a book. Until I fell in love, and began 
to rhyme as a matter of consequence, I never had the 
least predilecti m tor poetry. * # * T always loved 


the birds and flowers, the woods and the stars; I felt de 
light in being alone in a summer-wood, with song like a 


spirit in the trees, and the golden sun-bursts glinting 
& > 





through the verdurous roof, and was conscious of a 
terious creeping of the blood and tingling of the ner 
when standing alone in the starry midnight, as in God's 
But, until I began to rhyme, I 


the first verses I ever 


own presence-chamber. 
eared nothing for written poetry ; 
made were upon ‘Hope,’ when I was utterly hopeles 
ceased for about four 
years, at the end of which time I rushed into print.” 

His nature was a sensitive one and felt injustice keenly, 


and the petty tyrannies to which his menial position sub 


jected him, united with his sympathy for the poor and 


down-trodden, doubtless explain the political element 


| that soon crept into his verses, occasionally rendering 





them somewhat frenzied and incoherent. But thoug! 





led sometin 





his zeal for republicanism, he has been 
set up strange gods, and offer incense at unworthy shrines, 
as in his glorification of the French revolutionists. Cool- 


ness and prudence, and an unimpassioned judgment of 


| social inequalities, were hardly to be looked for in a man 





}and Chansons.” 


of his antecedents and temperament. And all praise to 
him that in his own elevation he has not forgotten his 
ellow-sufferers, but seeks continually to improve their 
condition, and lift up the working classes of England 
into a region of higher aims and more perfect indepen- 
dence. 

Gerald Massey's first volume was published in his 
eightcenth year—a collection of songs, entitled, “ Poems 
It was an unambitious performance, 
and, as was to be expected, somewhat crude in style and 
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n 


thought; and yet it bore evidence that its author was no | ber that men, burning under a sense of wrong, are not 
mere rhymer, but had at least, if not “the vision and the | likely to be calm and reasonable when finally stirred to 
faculty divine,” a gift of wondrous melody. Perhaps it | rebellion. True, it would be well to count the cost of 
was his love of music that led him to song-writing, for, as building up before pulling down, and to reflect that the 
a boy, he had a fine voice, and took great pains to culti- | existing order of things is at least better than chaos and 
vate it. But, alas! it broke, and with it vanished those | anarchy. But reforms are seldom ushered in without 
boyish dreams of the wonderful things it was to accom- | noisy preludes, and there are times when even ravings 
plish in the worst. Are not those dreams, however, | and shriekings have a certain significance. 

realized, though in a different way—and could an operatic After a brief existence of eleven months, the periodical 
star thrill human hearts as this poet-singer has done, ‘died, and Mr. Massey soon afterward published another 
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| 


whose songs will still live on after he is dead, and waken, | volume of verses, entitled, “ Voices of Freedom and Lyrics 


as now, gentle thoughts and loving impulses? | of Love.” Some of the poems here included were in 
In 1849, kindled into enthusiasm by the French Revo- | tensely political; others breathed the very spirit of love 


lution, Mr. Massey started a weekly periodical, called and harmony; but in all there was a marked improve 
“The Spirit of Freedom,” written entirely by working- | ment visible upon those that had preceded them, both in 
men—most of it by himself. The views and opinions | form and matter. 

there advocated cost him three situations, and he loat two When, however, in 1853, the “ Ballad of Babe Christa- 
more by burning candles far into the night to pursue his | bel” appeared, a thrill went through the public heart, and 
writing. The articles in this periodical, though animated | the poet’s fame was henceforth assured. Several editions 
by a truly noble spirit, were many of them strange mix- | of it were exhausted at once, and it was republished on 
tures of madness and enthusiasm, Utopian schemes and | this side of the Atlantic, together with a touching frag- 
one-sided views; but let the world in its censure remem-! ment of autobiography, explaining the hard and cruel 

















conditions under which its author’s genius had been 
nurtured. 

At intervals since then other volumes have appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Massey, the last, as we believe, in 
1:70, entitled, “A Tale of Eternity.” 
work is a masterly piece of criticism on “ Shakspeare’s 


His only prose 


mnets and his Private Friends.” It shows rare insight 
into the mystery of Shakspeare’s genius and character, 
nd is written in a style charmingly lucid. In fact, Mr. 
‘iassey’s prose is only surpassed by his poetry, and there 

that in both that kindles a glow in the common heart 
of humanity, and knits closer the ties of universal brother- 
hood. Through all his writings there breathes the senti- 
nent, “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” and the chord is struck 
that vibrates at the touch, alike of peasant and prince, 
levelling outward distinctions to get at the real inner 
meaning of life and life’s possibilities. “Be true,” says 
Carlyle, “and you will be believed.” And this quality of 
sincerity that gives such a charin to the homely verse of 
urns, is one of Mr. Massey's characteristics: he, too, 

peaks forth what is in him, not from any outward call 
of vanity or interest, but because his heart is too full to 
be silent.” His 
warblings as those of Burns, but the same genuine feeling 


ngs, it is true, are not such delicious 


pervades them, and their rhythmie beat has at least a 
lif he cannot, like the Ayrshire 
and “stoop to the low,” and 


musie of its own. Ar 
peasant, “rise to the h hg 
make of “all nature a brother and playmate,” his verses 
have as honest aring, and are as free from cant and affec- 
tation. 

Some years ago, Mr. Magsey was enrolled on the Civil 
List as a pensioner of the Crown, and was presented with 
a rustic cottage in his native county by Earl Brownlow. 


it is pleasant to th f him in the enjoyment of pecu- 


| 
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PARNELL’S HERMIT, 


IFTY years ago, Thomas Parnell’s “ Hermit” was to 
be found in many of the reading books and misce! 
laneous collections of poetry; but nearly all of our 

modern compilers have dropped it out. Goldsmith's 
“Hermit,” a lighter and weaker production, stil! holds 
its place in some of our popular collections. 

Parnell was born in Dublin in 1679, and died in 1717, 
when thirty-eight years of age. He was educated in his 
native city, and is said to have distinguished himself for 
an extraordinary quickness of memory. At the age of 
thirteen he was admitted into the College at Dublin. He 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1700, and was, in the 
same year, ordained a deacon by the Bishop of Derry, 
having a dispensation by reason of his being under 
canonical age. About three years after he was ordained 
a priest, and in 1705 became Archdeacon of Cloghen. At 
this time he married Miss Ann Mincher, a young lady 
He had tw 


sons, who died young, and a daughter who long survived 


more than usual beauty, and of great merit. 


him. 

From Dublin, Parnell went to London, where he took 
some interest in politics, and made the acquaintance of 
Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lord Bolingbroke, Gay, Dr 
Arbuthnot, and other brilliant men of the time. In 1712 
Parnell lost his wife, to whom he was warmly attached 


| After her death he fell into some “ intemperance of wine,’ 


niary ease, as well as literary recognition, and who knows | 


t he may yet write that epie toward which he aspires in 


s latest verses: 








“Of late my life hath nestled more at root, 
Ma new I trust, for fature fruit 
I 1 my t it ripening 
With sheaves in au thick as leaves in spring; 
It is in my prayer at night, my dream by day, 
To write the poem of the po I pray 
Thee let me} supreme d re, 
» fill son facts with heavenly fire ; 
Give voice tot rdur world before I die; 
in more piteons than a cry. 
Ia while all eternity 





” 


With its large-seeming leisure waits for me. 





As will be seen by the likeness presented, Mr. Massey 


iking, expressive face, indicative of power and 





has a 
energy. Like other literary men, he has recently taken 
to lecturing, and is at present on a visit to this country. 
His public speaking, having gained a fair degree of suc 
cess in England, is now to be tried by the American 


tandard, and will doubtless be decided upon ere this | 


article is in print. 





BEAUTY. 

HAT is the blooming tincture of the skin 
\ To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
Can comelimess of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare? 
No! those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only, can the heart retain. 





as Pope said of him. Swift, in his journal to Stella, re 

ferring to Parnell’s bereavement, writes: “I am hearti! 

sorry for poor Mrs. Parnell’s death; she seemed to be ar 
excellent and good natured woman, and I believe the 
poor lad is much afflicted ; they appeared to live perfectly 
well together.” 

In May, 1716, he was presented with a vicarage in the 
diocese of Dublin, worth about four hundred pounds a 
year. He did not long enjoy this preferment. In Juls 
1717, he died at Chester, while on his way to Ireland, and 
was buried at Trinity Church in that town. 

Except his “ Hermit” (which we give entire), “A Night 
Piece on Death,” and two or three more, few of his poem- 


can be said to rise above mediocrity. Some have re 





garded the latter as superior to “Gray's E] 
Churchyard,” but few will agree with this esti 





poem. 
THE HERMIT. 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 


F »age a reverend hermit grew 
Th ed, the cave his humbk 





His food the fruits, his drink the crystal we 





I th God he pass’d the day4 
1is business, all his pleasure prais« 


A life so sacred, such serene repose, 


Seem'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose ; 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway 


His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

And all the tenour of his sou! is lost. 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies beneath with answering colors glow 
But if a stone the gentle scene divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees and skies in thick disorder run 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it right, 
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(For yet by swaips alone the world he knew, He stopp'd with silence, walk'd with trembling heart 

Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew,) And much he wish’d, but durst not ask to part 

He quits his cell; the pilgrim-staff he bore, Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 

And fix’d the scallop in his hat before; } That generous actions meet a base reward. 

Then with the sun a ing journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. | While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
| The changing skies har it t r sable clouds; 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, A sound in air presag pproaching rain, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass; And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

But when the southern sun had warm’'d the day, Warn’'d by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 

A youth came posting o’er a crossing way ; To seek for shelter at a neig ring seat. 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, ‘Twas built with turret a rising ground, 

And soft in gra ringlets wav'd his hair. And strong, and large, ar mprov'd around; 

Then near approaching, “ Father, hail!” he cried; | Its owner's temper, timor ind severe, 

“ And hail, my son,” tl everend sire replied; Unkind and griping, caus'd a desert there. 









Words follow’d words ym question answer flow'd, 

And talk of var kind deceiv'd the road; 

Till each with other pleas’, Mas risiug muate wit 
and loth to part ” uw 

While in their 
differ, join in h« 

Thus stands an aged 
in ivy bound 

Thus youthful fvy 






As near the miser’s heavy doors they drew, 



















ry blew; 









lightnir 


xd with showers 












\ o'er their heads | 


ng thunder rar 








an elm around 





H ng they kn 





K or call in vain 













Now sunk th Driven by the wind 


closing hour 


Came onward, ma 







with sober gra 
Nature in silen bid 
world repose 
When near the road 
stately palace rose 
There by the m« 
ranks of trees t 
Whose verdure 
their sloping sides 


















is en his thres} 


t receiv'd a guest 





















e shivering pair; 


Or frugal faggot lights 





grass, 
It chane’d the noble m 

ter of the don 
Still made his h 


wandering stranger 



























with eager wiue, 
Each hardly grants 

I ithem both t 
And n the tempest tf 





home: 
Yet still the kindness, fr 
a thirst of praise 
Prov'd the vain flouris] 
expensive ease 















Their lord recei 
at the pompous gat 
The table groans w 
costly piles of fo 
And all is more ths 












































pitably good thousand want besid 
Then led to rest, the : what new marks of : 
long toil they drowr wonder soon took place 7 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. | In every settling feature of his face 
| When from his vest the young companion bore 
At length "tis morn, and at the dawn of day, | ‘hat cup, the generous landlor wn'd before, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; And paid profusely with the pre bowl i 
Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep, rhe stinted kindness of this soul! 
And shake the neig ring wood to banish sleep. 7 : 
Up rise the guests , 6 to the call: But now the clouds in airy tumult f 
An early banquet de the splendid hall; ihe sun emerging opes an a 
. : ? ¢ } , lav 
A fresher green the sme 1g leaves display, f 


Rich luscious wine ag en goblet grac’d, 


ge “ag And. gli ri « hev trer e. cheer the day: 
Which the kind master fore’d the guests to taste. ind, glittering as they tr , c "e 













Then, pleas’d and thankful, from the porch they ; sr tweens hte pote se a from the poor retreat, 
: . “. nd » glac aster Its t ‘ ate 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe: And the glad master ™ E 
His cup was vanish'd; for in secret guise While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 









The younger guest purloin’d the glittering priz With all the travel of uncertain t ght 


His partner's acts without their cause appear, 





! ne w spies a serpent in his way an . . 
As on ho spies a . his way, Iwas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here: 


Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 






Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disorder’d stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear; 
So seem'd the sire; when far upon the road, Now night's dim shades again involve the sky, 
The shining spoil his wily partner show'd. 





















Again the wanderers want a place to lie, 














Again they search, and find a lodging nigh : 
The soil improv'd around, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 

It seem'd to speak its master’s turn of mind, 


Content, and not for praise, but virtue kind. 


Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 


Then bless the mansi and the master greet: 





wd, with modest guise, 





Their greeting fair bes 
The courteous master hears, and thus replic 8: 


“Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To Him who gives us all, I yield a part; 

From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer.” 

He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk’d of virtue till the time of bed, 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil, the dappled morn arose. 











Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 

Near the clos’ in infant slept, | 
And writh'd his neck: t landlord's little pride, | 
Oh, strange return! grew black, and gasp'd, and died. 
Horror of horrors 
How look’d our hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, though hell's black 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 


1 cradle, where 


what! n! 


is only son! 


aws in sunder part, 


silence at the deed, 
fiy with speed. 
1e country lay 
yw'd the way; 


Confus'd, and struck with 
He flies, but, tre 
His steps the youth pursues: tl 





Ye ¢ 
jing, fails t 


Perplex'd with roads, a servant s} 
A river cross’d the path; tl 
Was nice to find; the servanttrod before ; 


pen bridge suppli 


passage over 





Long arms of oaks an o 
And deep the waves beneat 
The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin 
Approach'd the careless guide, and thrust him in; 
Plunging he falls, and r g lifts his head, 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 





i the be naing £ 






Wild, sparkling rage inlames the father's eyes, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 


“ Detested wretch !"—but scarce his speech began, 





When the strange partner seem'd no longer 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 

His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant p 
Celestial odors breathe through purpled air ; 


ints invest his hair; 


And wings, whose colors glittered on the day, 

Wide iis hack their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bur 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 





sts uy his sight, 





Though lond at first the pilgrim’s passion grew, 


and wist not what 


Sudden he gaz 





ends, 





ret chains his we 





Surprise in sec I 

And in a calm his settling temper ends, 
fut silence here the beauteous angel broke, 

The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke: 


“Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
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Dr. Parr wrote on a fly-leaf, of his copy of Parnell’s 
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“ This is all very well,” adds a critic; “ but Dr. 


story of Parnell’s 


Speaking of this poem, Blair says: “ Mr. Parnell's tale 


f the Hermit is conspicuous throughout the whole of it 


the objects.” 


for beautiful descriptive narration. 


The manner of the 
hermit’s setting forth to visit the world ; his meeting with 
a companion, and the houses in which they are success- 
ively entertained; of the vain man, the covetous man and 
the good man; are pieces of very fine painting, touched 
with a light and delicate pencil, over-charged with no su- 
perfluous coloring, and conveying to us a lively idea of 
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THE WOMEN OF WESTERN ASIA. 


Y MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
E ascer vly a broad yet placid river which 
flows t 1 country divided between barren 
deserts umpy marshes. On either hand are 


seen the ruins 


is almost forgotter 


sso old that their day of downfa! 
, their building only spoken of by ur 
certain traditi und their very names scarcely identified. 


Here are pil 


red wit! 


ng brick, there mounds alread 
ited dust of ages over the rel 


s work 





of some ar -whole aeres of rubbish, 
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We are in 


where scare 


the extent a f civilization. 


a past 
the midst of t s of nati 
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But it is to the second floer that our atten 
tion is particularly « ed. 


vants’ offices. 
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windows of colored glass, and the walls are profusely 


ornamented with gil g, painting and inlaid mirrors. 
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upon which the windows open, and in which are usually 
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he Women of al 


harem, or women’s apartments. 
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Varnberg gives us a little glimpse of Persian domestie 
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THE WOMEN OF ALL 
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sessing neither in- ——— _ by Persians and 

tellectual nor moral | LADY OF BAGDAD. Turks. Even En ‘ 

faculties. Their ———__——__— — —' glish officers do not ; 

recognized pleasures are to gratify the senses and win the | disdain to unite their lot with Armenian ladies of beauty, 
miration of their husbands, which naturally fosters in | intelligence and culture. 4 

them a desire for intrigue as a result of the voluptuous} It has been a belief among Western people that the ; 





characters which they develop. These women are pro- | Circassians and Georgians sell their daughters to supply : 





mised by their religion no assured place in Heaven. A | the Turkish and other markets for women. They do sell 
@ vague hope only is held out to them of reaching that | their daughters, it is true, but not in the sense as we un- 






happy place on condition that they are then content tv } derstand such a sale. No man can obtain a wife without 
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paying a price for her to her parents. The personal at- | wished as wives, should promise them homes with brow: 


tractions of these girls are very great, and as a natural | stone fronts, and all the luxuries and delights of a 
the demand for them as wives is constant. | life, which money can purchase. 


consequence the 
But a daughter is seldom disposed of, except in accord In Lazestan, a province on the southern shores of th 
ance with her own desires. To the untutored minds of | Black Sea, we find the people living a pleasant past: 


these girls, who have been brought up in the simplicity | life, the women regarded as inferiors of course, and 























ARMENIAN LADY, 


of a pastoral life, the harem of a Turkish or Persian hus- | expected to perform menial duties, yet possessing much 
band, with all the delights with which it is pictured to} freedom. They are ugly in feature, which prevents them 
them, seems little shurt of paradise. It is as though the} from being greatly demanded for wives by other nations. 
merchant-princes of our Eastern cities should go to the| Their dress is complicated and unattractive in its charac- 
prairies of the West, and having selected from among the | ter, rendering their appearance still more displeasing. 

unsophisticated daughters of frontiersmen, the girls they| In Kurdistan, another province of Turkey in Asia, the 











are allowed greater license 
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same extent, nor do they keep so much to themselves, as | 
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inhabitants of which are a bold, warlike race, the women | 
| Turkomans are Mohammedans, and re gard all who do not 


among most eastern 


juties devolve upon them, but in the evening they join 
the family round the large wood fire blazing upon the | Mohammedans, as well as adherents of other religions, if 
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Slavery in Turkestan assumed its worst features. The 


share their belief as their lawful prey. 
The followers of Mohammed are themselves divided 
into two branches, and each is very bitter against the 


other. The Turkomans persecute with equal ferocity 





Even the presence of guests does not banish | they do not belong to the same branch as themselves. 
Fatima fhe Black), a Kurdish 


They even go further than this. If one of their prisoners 
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their own, they torture him 
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five to one. 


$$ The warlike character of 


sum of human misery that cries to Heaven for redress: | the people exhibits itself in their poetry and music. 


owing to the ascendency of these nomad tribes of Central 


despotic but just and beneficent rule of the czar over 


countries that are disgraced by such crimes as are recog 
nized by the public law of the States of Western Tur 


kestan.” 


Under the Russian dominion, things have already greatly 


altered for the better. 


Many Persians held in slavery 


have been liberated and returned to their own country. | 





| Instead of the dancing girls with their immodest ges- 


Asia, they would, as Christian gentlemen, welcome the | tures and impassioned song, which are peculiar to most 


Mohammedan countries, there are among the Turkomans 


| troubadours who sing for the entertainment of the people, 


accompanying themselves with musical instruments. 


War, rather than love, forms the usual theme o/ their 


songs. WVambury, the renowned traveller, who visited 


| Turkestan im the character of a dervish, listened to one 


of these musicians. He gives the following description 
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DR. BRAINARD’S STUDY. 

eure of BY G. de B | 

Ir gre 

ed anid [JHE maples, and oaks, and birches in old Farmer 

asks of 

er hu and yon through the same, were all somewhat | 

fohay astonished one bright September morning to see a large 
for } 

Bacre:), 

of the irls, their beaux and matrons. The waters of the stream 

dimpled with smiles of delight, and ran quicker on, bab 
he w bling by the way to the ferns and underbrush of the 
social merry party who were encamping on its domain, Later— 

b « as thengh the brook had told it not alone to leaves and 
spot grasses—wonder-eyed little boys in picturesque summer | 
wat attire, or no attire, and shy little girls, all sunbonnets and 
- bare legs, stared wistfully through the bars of the road- | 
wl side fence at “ Mrs. Bray's city boarders,” of whom they 
vai had heard their mothers talk all summer, and then scam- 
sec pered off home again to give glowing reports of the pic- 

nic in “ Boyd's Woods.” 

— “T am glad we brought nothing with us but dessert,” | 
rl said Kathleen Moore, the prettiest girl of the party, open- 
ter ing the luncheon-basket and laying down great clusters 

ks of purple dewy grapes and peaches, fragrant with their 
nen bloom, as she spoke, “It will be just like living one of | 

I Whittier’s poems, to pick, and dig, and gather, and cook | 
™ our own dinners out of doors, won't it?” and the bright 
be eyes sparkled with childish pleasure. 
pe “ Yes—or, like that older poem of Milton's,” answered 
a2 Dr. Brainard, the elderly gentleman of the party, coming | 
8 forward to assist her. “And you,” he whispered, with a 
re warm look of admiration at the rosy cheeks, “you shall | 
hy be Eve.” | 
hk The color deepened as Kathleen replied: “ Ah, but you | 
| eannot be Adam, for here he comes now with corn and 
potatoes, and all the fruits of the earth, gotten by the 

a ‘sweat of his brow,’ as you ean see for yourself. Here, 

nine Adam !” she called to the handsome, tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, who came staggering under the accustomed 
but heavy load, which he with the rest of the gentlemen had 
been marketing for at the farm-houses beyond. “Bring 
| your offering to me, I am Eve. We are going to play at 

t Eden to-day, and forget there was ever Paradise lost.” 

: “And is Dr. Brainard to personate the third party in | 
and that drama?” asked Sydney Worthington, giving the 

doctor a quick look as he threw down the bag from off his 

the shoulder. } 

“OSydney, for shame!” cried Kathleen, looking up into | 
the his face with a frown. “Dr. Brainard shall be one of the | 
rhe good ange!s who has come to spend the day with us.” 

" “ Nevertheless, Miss Kathleen,” interrupted the doctor, 
ahes hastily, “Mr. Worthington appears to think me better 

{ suited to the other regions; so I will leave you now and 
ees go get some fire for—our dinner.” 

ts “ Did you go far, dear?” asked Kathleen, as she rolled 

up her sleeves for work, apparently not seeming to notice 
the shadow of a scowl which darkened her handsome 

ld lover's face, 
- “Only jumped two fences and fought two dogs. But, 
to Kathleen—Mavourneen—look up at me. Don’t let Dr. 








Brainard monopolize you entirely to-day, as he seems 
Vou. XLIL.—7, 






Ghe Story-Geller, 


bent on doing—you sre mine! I want you all, then,” 
| and the blue eyes looked down tenderly into the bright 


hazel ones upturned to his. 


A little gleam of saucy defiance danced in the dark eyes 


Boyd’s woods, and the little rivulet that ran hither | as Kathleen answered laughingly: “0 Adam! to be jeal- 
ous of an old gray-haired angel!” 


“T am not jealous, Kathleen; and Brainard is—no 


open wagon drive up to the crooked wooden fence, and | angel. I willown I do not like the man. He has a 

stopping, dislodge therefrom a gay party of laughing | hard, cynical manner. He does you no good. I feel you 
| . 

| go away from me, as it were, when he talks to you, 


and—” 


Here Sidney’s defence was cut short by the appearance 
of the rest of the party, who had returned from their 


| foraging ” laden with eggs, and milk, and butter, and 


bread. 

The taj,leau vivant was a charming)y rustic one; when 
ell ready, they finally sat down on the green sward to 
partake of the dinner which each one had in some way 
helped prepare. The girls had woven wreaths of the 
already half-turned maple leaves, and trimmed each dish 
fantastically with garlands; a pyramid of grapes anl 
peaches decorated the centre, and little bouquets of wild 
flowers lay at each sitter’s place. 

“O girls, do hear Kathleen!’ 


, 


eried Helen Hunt, her 
cousin, as they were all fast helping to demolish the 
pretty pyramid of fruit in their midst. “I believe she is 


drunk on new wine! Listen, she says these great, full, 


| mellow grapes are contraltves, and vows she has just 


swallowed Miss Carey, while those smaller delicate per- 
fumed ones she declares taste like Nilsson! Isn't she 
half seas over,’ to talk like that?” 

A gay burst of laughter greeted this exposé of Kath- 
leen’s fancies, and Helen continued: “ You've no idea how 
oasily Kathleen intoxicates! I have heard her confess 
that people made her drunk—actually so delighting her 
with their conversation and presences as to leave her 
steeped or imbued in a delicious sort of stupor. Indeed,” 
lielen went on, not heeding Kathleen's pleading looks, 
“Indeed, I have known her to be in a dazed, half-stupid 


state for half a day after a long talk with some people—I 





won't name who—and on such occasions she can talk of 


nothing save that person’s ways, and manners, and ideas, 
Is not that a clear case of intoxication ?” 

“ Pray give us the names of those very fortunate indi- 
viduals, Miss Helen, that we may pattern after, and learn 
the secret of being able to leave so lasting an impression, 


|so delightful an effect or influence upon your cousin.” 


(And as he spoke, Dr. Brainard watched the color flush 
and fade in Kathleen's face. 
She turned toward him, answering for herself hastily: 


| Helen exaggerates my foolish fancies. I assure you, 
| Dr. Brainard, the names of the persons holding any influ- 


ence whatever over me, are easily told. Sydney, dear, 
come, I want to follow that noisy brook to find out if 


what it has babbled about all day is worth the fuss,” and, 


| putting her hand in her lover's arm, Kathleen walked 


away, leaving the merrymakers a little curious as to 
what should make Kathie so curt to her admirer, the 
doctor. 

Lighting a cigar, Dr. Brainard left the group, and 
threw himself down under a large oak some little ways off, 
from whence he watched the lovers disappear in the dis- 
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tance, until the scarlet cloak Kathleen wore grew but a/| tell you a secret—Kathie’s a poetess—and so she will 


vivid patch of color on the dark foreground. 


ls * + 
| idealize Sydney and make herself believe she loves him. 


He was strangely interested in the girl—not that that | anyhow; won’t she?” 


was anything unusual for Hugh Brainard—for pretty girls,| (“A poetess! 
iged, had been his “ study” all his | 


he candidly acknowl 


life ; and though still a bachelor, and no longer young, he | 


had not lost his 


beetles and spiders was ever a more devout and indefati- 


thought Dr. Brainard. “Take care. 
Pegasus, your wings are in danger. 


“So your cousin writes,” he continued ; “ anything you 


ithful tastes; and no Searabee over | can pronounce readable, Miss Helen 


| 


| For answer, Helen pulled out of her pocket a little sheet 


gable student, than Hugh Brainard over his subject of | of pink-tinted note-paper. 


Women and Girls. 


This summer he had come to spend his holiday up in 
the mountains, along with his friends the Hunts, and had 


declared his intention of “turning Areadian and study 


ing shepherdesses ;” but he had come to find in Kathleen | 


Moore, metal moré¢ 
were undisturbed as yet. 


“This girl is of a rare species,” he thought, as he 
puffed away at his Habana, and caught the glimpse of 
scarlet, like the-wing of a bright bird, flitting through the 


wood. “Thaven 


quite so deeply. She has a most charming insouciance of | 


manner; a peculiar piquancy, that not only throws aside 
all dignity of carr 
arms those with whom she comes in contact, of theirs: 
and yet there is a certain power or strength about her, 


re in her own person, but totally dis 


too. She would act just right in a crisis. Hers is no 
trifling character. I believe she has rare talent, too. I 
have discovered traces of it—I'll follow the trail by and 
by—and engaged to that Worthington! She can’t make 
me believe she loves him. Good enough in his way, 
though; no doubt a very industrious, money-making sort 
of person. But, my dear fellow of the broad shoulders 
and blue eyes, let me whisper to you from here, Pegasus 
will never pull with T 
my trail!” and, eatching sight of Helen’s blue ruffles 


m the dray-horse! Ah, now for 
through the tre« 1 out: “Miss Helen! pray let 
the Dryads dry the Come, you entertain the 
king of the F : 

“No, no,” lau 
horns and pointe 


n from her post, “I fear your 


“No need, I : you; Tam Faunus the king, and 
will protect you. 
When Hugh Br 1 desired it, he could make any 


one come to him. Some pe e declared him a “ magneti 


medium.” Certain it was, Helen Hunt followed his voice: 
and, obeying his wi 


tions. 


was soon answering all his ques 
| 


isin been all this time, that I have 
never seen her at your house?” he asked, after skilfully 


“Where has your 


guiding the talk around to Kathleen. 
“Ah, I knew you would wonder where she sprang from 
so suddenly. After my uncle’s death, she was placed at 
school; from there s ent among her mother’s people, 
until this summer, when papa wrote for her to come to | 
us.” 
“And where did this Mr. Worthington meet her? they 


seem old friends as well as lovers. 

“And so they are,” answered Helen. “The families 
were strong friends, and Kathleen has never had any 
ather beau.” 

“ Ah—see there, Miss Helen—that white cloud hovering 
over the barn; it looks | 
it? I beg your pardon—what were wespeaking of? Ah, 
yu think she loves this made-to 


ke a huge cow gone aloft, don't 


yes—your cousin. Do 5 
order sort of lover?” 

“TI suppose so, of course,” answered Helen, slowly. 
“She 18 a little strange to me yet, you know. But—I'll| 


stive; so Phyllis and Corydon | 


r come across one who intcrested me | 


| and— 


Dr. Brainard gazed off dreamily toward the western 
sky, that was beginning to look as though the sun was 
building his nest of pretty colored clouds to sleep in 
s00n. 


“Look, Dr. Brainard!” she called, as he seemed to pay 
no attention to her movement. “ Promise you will net 
| betray me, and I will show y t I found in our room 


the other day, beside the bunch of autumn leaves we 


brought home from the woods 


Dr. Brainard took the little 7 ym her hand, and 
| putting on his eye-glasses, read 
| 
| “MY WOOD-B 
| “Maples with yellow ar 
| Cones from the 
Oak leaves frette 
Tangled 
| Tall ferns and m ar } h leaves 
Wi’ the damp of the w nt stems, 
| Grains and grasses from br n sheaves, 
| Scarlet berries like gen 


“Acorn-cups, stole from s 
Nuts in their ripe, ru 
Fruit, branch and berry e leaf and flower, 
Fit for a kingdom's crowr 
Purple and crimson, scarlet 1 gold, 
No queen on her th: 
No sceptre more royal t 
Than my fragrant, my sw 





“Ts that all?” asked the doctor, coolly, as he handed 
back the verses to Helen. “ Could 1 not find some sort 
of impassioned ‘Ode to the Bel among the ef 
fects ?” 

“Dr. Brainard,” began Helen, 
stand I did not search among my cousin's ‘ effects’ for 


v, “please under 
these verses, I said I found ther table in our room, 
” 


; 


“TI beg pardon,” interrupted the doctor, “I did not 


| mean that, but you see I am somewhat disappointed, I ex 


pected something different, you know—under the circum- 


stances.” 

Helen was silent for a minute, then answered in lower 
tones: “ Well—I did find one other erent—but I fear 
it is half-desecration to read ive scarcely dared 
myself—yet—” 


“T will not betray you, Miss Helen,” said the doctor, 


| more interested now. “ Let us read it together. 


And so tempted, Helen put into ! hands a scrap of 
paper, torn from a book, on which was scribbled in lead- 
pencil: 

“LOVE 
“To catch a glimpse of some 
Cut off from brother lands, « 
Devoid of beauty, lone and ds 
And then to think: ‘ Here, with heart's true mate, 
Content I'd 
This is to lov 
“To see some towering, cloud 
Its icy heights half-hid and bar 
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And then to deem e’en that a Paradise, 
With one brave soul to dwell and sympathize 
In unity! 
This, too, is love. 
To read some old heroic, stirring verse 
Of deeds that thrill with admiration fierce 
The fervent, glowing heart, and then to feel, 
“Thus would my knight, too, do, with self-same zeal 
And loyalty.” 
Oh, this is love! 
To richly clothe and plenteously endue 
With all attributes noble, good and true, 
The One who shall for us sweet Heaven reveal, 
And stand immortal as our heart's ideal, 
Unalterably. 
Is not this love? 

Returning the paper to Helen without comment, after 
a brief silence Dr. Brainard said: “Do you think your 
cousin could really dwell in all those improbable sort of 
outlandish places ‘ contentedly’ with that Mr. Worthing 
ton?” 

Helen gazed at her interlocutor with some faint dawn 
of suspicion that he was laughing at Kathleen and quiz 
zing her. 

“ Ask her and find out,” she answered, tartly. “I'll 
answer no more of your questions !” and she made a move 
ment to rise. 

“ Ah, Miss Helen,” said the doctor, pleadingly, and de- 


taining her as he went on. “Do not leave me; I like to | 


talk to one sensible girl. You, I am sure, would never 
avow such preposterous love—at least for a man like Syd 
ney Worthington—you would select one who could appre- 


ciate your poem after you had writtem it. Now wouldn't 


you? And I wager Worthington is unable to compre 
hend it!” 

Flattered at being called “sensible” by Dr. Brainard, 
Helen tossed back her curls and resumed her seat, reply 
ing: “ But love blinds, you know, and so may not Kath- 
leen believe firmly that Sydney is en rapport, and under- 
stands all her fancies?” 

“Ah, Miss Helen, she ten’t on an ‘icy height’ or 
‘barren isle,’ but says all that from a very pleasant, com- 
fortable valley just now. Imagine Worthington in some 
euch rocky place, and—” 

“ For shame, Dr. Brainard!” interrupted Helen, rising 
now and speaking warmly. “TI will never show you an 
other verse of Kathleen's. You are laughing at them 
and I will tell her you laugh at her as well. 
comes. Don’t you hear Sydney’s interminable whistle ? 
He is always heralding and proclaiming ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen !” 

The lovers came strolling slowly along the brook-side, 
and joy and happiness illumined ‘their bright faces. 

“Did the brook reward your curiosity by revealing 
some deep and sublime secret, Miss Kathleen ?” asked the 
doctor, as he rose from his recumbent position. 


“Amply, Dr. Brainard. I hope some day you may | 


hear as pretty a tale.” 

“T won't ask a shallow brook to tell it me,” returned 
the doctor. 

“Oh, the brook only babbles to you; to us it tells wise, 


wonderous things, and shows us depths you do not dream | 


or 


of; does it not, Sydney? 
bright glance upward at her lover. 


Kathleen answered, with a 


“Yes, to all you say, Mavourneen,” replied Sydney, | 


with a proud look at the beaming face beside him; and 
whispering lower: “I see through your eyes, hear through 


Here she 
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“Mr. Worthington is fortunate in depending upon so 
bright a pair of eyes, at least,” answered Dr. Brainard, 
whose quick ear caught the whisper. 

“ And I, Dr. Brainard,” replied Kathleen, returning his 
low bow, “am equally fortunate in having so strong and 
brave an arm to depend upon, for in spite of my ‘bright 
eyes’ I should have fallen many times over the tripping 
vines and ruins of old trees that line the wood paths. 
Nature is so lavish in her adornments that she even trims 
the walks. See, girls, these pretty berries, all tangled up 
on brown stems like corals on a string!” and Kathleen 
held up her hat, decked off with the glossy leaves and 
scarlet berries of the wintergreen. 

“You have kept us out later than I meant we should 
stay, with your millinery, Kathie dear,” said her aunt, 
Mrs. Hunt, who had been some time gathering together 
the stray couples of the party, and was waiting now for 
her niece to count in as the last. “We shall have to 





| hurry home to be in time for the train’ and papa t 


night.” 

“T ask everybody's pardon if I am the delinquent one, 
| but the brook told such a long story, and it isn’t polite to 
interrupt,” laughed Kathleen, as she hurried to take her 


place in the great lumbering old wagon. 


“So it was commonplace, and tired you after ail?” 


whispered Dr. Brainard, as he came forward to assist 


her. a 
“ Ah, no, vou mistake me altogether,” anewered Kath- 


leen, refusing his proffered hand, and springing up alone. 
| “It was a delightful, true story that I listened to, and one 
and with a tender look of 


| I shall never tire of hearing, 
meaning she made room for Sydney beside her as she 
| spoke. 

“Ts the doctor plaguing you, Kathleen?” ealled out 
Helen from the farther seat. “Send him to me if he is.” 
| “Oh, no, he eouldn’t, dear; I'm plaguing him,” an- 
| swered Kathleen, with a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

“He laughs best who laughs last, Miss Kathleen. I 
‘at go sit beside your cousin, and learn how to turn 
the tables on you.” And the doctor seated himself by 
Helen, thinking of Kathleen as he rode home, “I have 





discovered the rarest of specimens !” 
| The old wagon rumbled along the road with its merry 
freight, the farm dogs came out to bark at the noisy party, 
the farm hands stopped their milking to watch them pass, 
and the little girls and boys stood on the farm-yard fences 
in open-eyed admiration. The maples, and oaks, and 
| birches in Farmer Boyd’s woods waved their branches in 
adieu; and the little rivulet whispered to the stars that 
| looked down on its bosom that night, of the pretty story it 
| had listened to that eummer'’s day. 
The girls came down to breakfast next morning looking 
ja little worn from the effects of a day spent in the open 
air; but the gentlemen, showing their superior strength, 


laughed at the idea of being tired, and all but one, « 





ning shooting-jackets and shouldering guns, were “ off 
| game.” 

“ What shall we do, girls?” asked one of the party, with 
| a little yawn, as they all sat out on the piazza watching 
the morning sunshine climb the mountain beyond. 

“Do!” answered Kathleen, who stood aloof drinking in 
| the beauty of the new day, “ Dolce far niente—let’s dream 
| dreams.” 
| “Oh, that’s easy enough for you to do, who have a 

figure ready made to put into your dreams at once. We 
girls shall have to imagine even that part, and it’s.too 
| warm for the exertion,” answered one of the lazy gir'!s, 
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who lay with her head in Helen’s lap, playing with the 


long, fair curls that drooped over her face. 


“Dr. Brainard hasn't gone off to shoot innocent little | field, and hill, and hamlet spread before them. 


birds, let’s call him to amuse us innocent little girls,” 
cried another. 

“No, don’t,” answered Helen Hunt, quickly, “he'll 
only amuse himself and laugh at us.” 

“Were you calling me, ladies?” asked the gentleman 
in question, as he stepped out of the breakfast-room 
through the long window on to the piazza, where the 
girls were talking. 

Helen looked up blushing. “J said ‘don’t,’ Dr. Brain- 
ard,” she confessed ; “ so I'll leave. 
Come, 
lent companion, sh 

“Where is Miss Kathleen?” inquired the doctor ; look- 
ing around for her as he seated himself on the wide piazza 
steps. 

“Oh, Kathie has gone to dream of Mr. Worthington in 
his absence,” l 


Salad 


Good-bye until din- 
And half-carrying her pretty, indo 
e went off to her room, 


Lose. 


ner. 


a saucy girl. 

“Do not believe that, Dr. Brainard,” answered Kath 
leen’s clear voice, from the west side of the piazza, “I’m 
looking over my botany. 
and by, for ferns.” 

A little knot of girls soon gathered round the doctor— 
who by virtue of his bachelorhood and gray hairs received 
the attentions of them all, and made no jealous hearts— 
seated thus in his glory, he amused them greatly by his 
pleasant chat, and himself with the “ study” he affected. 

In the midst of some gay recounter of his life abroad, 
one of the girls whispered: “ Well, I declare! if there 
isn’t Kathleen Moore 
her 


off for her ferns! Good-bye, dear,’ 


she called after ‘bring us all a ni little rattle- 


They'll all be out of their holes this 


6 
snake, won't you? 
hot day !” 

“Wait, ma chere, until you see my ferns and mosses 


and pine-cones, won't you wish you had gone along?” 


and Kathleen ran down the steps with a merry laugh. 


“ Excuse me, ladies, I must accompany Miss Kathleen; | 


she shall not go that dangerous way alone.” 
ruptly leaving the gir 
and followed the scarlet cloak that went on briskly before 
him. 
“ Little red riding | 
cried, as half-breath 
“Oh, Dr. Brainard,” 
“ Indeed I need 
big?” ” she quoted, with 
“That is the unkinde 
I can quote too, ‘ the better to hear your sweet voice, my 
dear,’ and I wanted to come; and you know if red riding 
like me, she would never have 
and taking her basket from 
, he continued to wal 


And ab 


od, pray moderate your pace,” he 
he gained her side at last. 


ic 
said Kathleen, turning round. 
‘What made your ears so 
& saucy smile. 


no escort. 


hood had had a protector 
fallen into the wolf's } 
her hands as he spoke 
her. 


wer,” 


on beside 


The mountain-road was steep, and in some places dan- 
gerous, but Kathleen's light step was so sure that, refus 
ing all offers of assistance, she sprang up the rocky path 
unaided. 

“You will not let my strong arm hold you, then?” said 
Dr. Brainard, gaining her side. 

“T do not need it, you see; I can climb alone,” an 
swered Kathleen, going on. 

“So it is only on even, tiresome roads that you require 
assistance. How curious!” 

“Ah, no; it is through tangled paths one stumbles and 
then a firm, strong hand can help and hold.” 


I’m going up the mountain by | 


s, Dr. Brainard took his alpenstock | 


t cut of all, Miss Kathleen—but | 
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They had reached the summit now; and both stood for 
a few moments in silence, taking in the whole picture of 
Kathleen 
| had thrown off her hat, the summer breeze tossed her 
| dark hair across her flushed pink cheeks, and her eyes 
| shone as she gazed on the beautiful view. 

Dr. Brainard stood off some little distance studying the 
| pose, and confessing to himself the perfectness of youth 
and beauty in the model. 

“Were I an artist or a poet, Miss Kathleen,” said he, 
at length, and seating himself near her as he spoke, “I would 
ask you to stand there, thus, unti! I should immortalize 
you by brush or pen. But doubtless Mr. Worthington 
has anticipated me, and you may be already on canvas 
or in song for future generations 

“What! Sydney?” and Kathleen laughed out merrily 
at the idea. 





“No, no, Dr. Brainard; Sydney is every 
thing but an artist or a poet.” 
“He neither—and you!” 


And Dr. Brainard’s voice 


| was eloquent with meaning. 
| Kathleen darted a sharp, quick look at him, as she an 
| swered warmly: “ Everything but those, I said—and, Dr, 
1!” With there 
words she left him and walked away alone, to gather the 


| Brainard, everything means a great dea 
| 


| ferns and mosses she had started for. 
basket filled, she seated her- 
self to arrange and look them « As 
Brainard began, as 
“J 
fifteen or twenty years older than you, Miss Kathleen 


| Returning shortly with her 
she sat there, 
| humming a little tune to herself, Dr. 


t 


| though continuing a train of thoug 
} 
| 


must be some 
and have seen much of the world and its ways—of men 
and of women—will you let me talk to you as I would 
like to?” 

“ Will it be as I would like, to 
trifle disconcerted. 


replied Kathleen, a 


| 
| “You shall judge.” And he went on, hurriedly: “I 


| have been studying you for some time. I find you to be 
ja girl of rare attractions and eapabilities—one to whom 
nature has been lavish in her endowments, mental as well 
|} as physical—and you are—you are engaged to be married 
to Mr. Worthington, I hear?” 

Kathleen, with her eyes still on her ferns, bowed in 
answer. 

“Do you love him ?” 

From the ferns to his face a pair of hazel eyes flashed 
fire, but interrupting the repartee he saw was imminent, 
Dr. Brainard went on, quickly: “I pray you let me finish 
what I have to say to yon; you think you love this man. 
I see you ideally clothe him with all those attributes you 


would fain have your knight } but, believe me, he 


you 


EFS¢ 
is not the true one whom 
ought to marry. 


should love, whom you 
I do not s ay he does 


deserve—that is too plainly evident 


not love you as you 
He paused a moment to note the effect 
Kathleen did not speak at once, but 
her grasp; then, in a firm voice, she 


then, 


of his daring 
the ferns trembled in 
answered: “ Agreed, 
} offer better 
| exchange for the talents and capabilities you so generously 
endow me with, than a loyal, loving 

| 

| 


what could you or the whole world in 
heart?” 
“You ask what could the world give- you! 
crown you with honor, glory and fame 
| lifted up—elevated. 


It could 
; you should be 
As it is, you sto yp 1” 

| The eyes never wavered in their steady gaze, and the 
| voice was as firm, as Kathleen answered : “ Agreed, again. 
| May it not be the highest of heights to ideally clothe 
| with all attributes good and true, to lift up and elevate 
one lowlier, by thus accepting the loyal love, than to 
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stoop lowest, as you propose, and rejecting the loving | who sat there, still and alone, could watch them disappear 
heart, look upward unto fame and glory, from a purely | in the distance, until the scarlet cloak again grew but a 
selfish motive ?” | vivid patch of color on the dim foreground. 

“A good heart, and a womanish fear of wounding one Dr. Brainard was not first at the supper-table, as usuul, 
you know loves you, prompts you to argue thus.” | that evening, nor did he join the party in the parlor at 

“What better prompter than a good heart could I} cards, later; and when, at breakfast next day, it was 
have?” | announced by Mrs. Bray that the dvetor had left his 

“A clear reason—a cool sight that sees things as they adieux for his friends—having been unexpectedly called 
will be. What will be the end of all your aspirations? away on business—every one who knew him wondered 
Listen—they will all be crushed to the earth, somewhat, as he was a man to whom business seldom in- 


i 
| 
' . 
‘Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, terfered with pleasure. 
} 


What is fine within thee, growing coarse to sympathize with 
clay.’ | 
Give up this marriage. It is not too late. Do not thus | 
crop your wings. 
to, and wait for the ‘perfect love’ which shall come to | 
you—as it will come, rest assured !”” 
Kathleen sat silent. Dr. Brainard watched with exqui- | 
site pleasure the tumult and emotion he felt he had 
aroused in this fair “specimen’s” heart. The color was 
all faded from lip and cheek, and the face was startlingly 
beautiful in its pallor. A soft breeze stirred through the | 
trees overhead, and the aromatic scent of pines wafted | 





“Is he coming back soon, Mrs. Bray,” asked Sydney 
Worthington. 
“ Not this season,” returned the lady, “ but he promises 


Soar on in that flight your soul aspires | to return next summer, if he may have the same room.” 


On the piazza that night, some one asked Mr. Hunt who 
had come up from the city, “ What called Brainard away 
so suddeniy, do you know?” 

“I do not,” replied Mr. Hunt, adding, as he looked 
over his glasses, archly, “ perhaps some of these girls can 
answer that question best. Hasn't he been ‘studying’ 
any up here this season?” 

Kathleen walked away with Sydney, while Helen and 


past them, no sound, save the rustling silence of the woods, | the other girls crowded around Mr. Hunt, asking in 
fell on the ear, then far off, as though in a dream, a clear, | staccato chorus, “‘ What do you mean,” “ How studying,” 
mellow whistle came borne up on the summer wind, and | « Studying what,” and innumerable questions of the same 


Kathleen seemed to hear the words, 
“Oh, why art thou silent, Kathleen Mavourneen!” 

In an instant she arose, and drawing up the scarlet | 
cloak that had fallen, she stood above the man lying at | 
her feet, and for once Kathleen was full of a “dignity of | 
carriage” she rarely assumed, or had need to assume. | 
Her voice trembled with emotion as she spoke. “Dr. 
Brainard, you have doubtless, in your readings, come 
across another instance of temptation on a mount!| 





although I do not irreligiously dare to speak of myself as 


species—girl curiosity. 

After a lull in the chorale, Mr. Hunt answered, calmly, 
“Ts it possible, now, that all those pairs of keen, bright 
eyes have not discovered Mr. Brainard’s little peculiarity ? 
Surely some of you are telling stories—come, now, who 


| was it?” and Mr. Hunt looked round in vain for the tell- 


tale face. 

“Oh, please, dear Mr. Hunt tell us what you do mean,” 
sighed the chorus, plaintively, in a minor key. 

“ Well, young ladies,” began Mr. Hunt, solemnly, “this 


of Him who was then tempted, I do not hesitate to com- |} is what I do mean to say, you have had a ‘wondrous 


pare you to the tempter in that same history—and in all 

solemnity, [I answer you in those same words, ‘ Get thee | 
behind me, Satan !’” and turning, she swiftly descended | 
the mountain path. Reaching the road, she ran, breath- 
less,*into her lover's arms, who, wearying of the hunter’s 
tramp, had returned hence to find Kathleen flown, and 
had started in her search. 

“What has frightened you, Mavourneen? How pale 
you are,” asked Sydney, as he put her hand within his 
arm, and moderating her hurried steps. 

“Nothing has frightened me,” she answered, clasping 
tight her two hands over his arm. “TI am tired of Dr. 
Brainard, that is ati. I heard your whistle, and I ‘came 
to you, my lad.” I hate mountains,” she added, impetu- 
ously. “T will never go up another. I like quict valleys 
and low, even fields best. I don’t like people who preach 
heights and elevations, either. I like good, honest, every- 
day folks, with hearts! and I love you, Sydney—never so 
dearly—you believe me, dear?” and Kathleen stopped 
short, in their walk, to question him with her bright eyes 
as well. 

“Do I believe you, Mavourneen! Why do you ask me 
80 strange a-question? You know I believe you truest 
and best in all the world.” 

Looking «till up into his eyes, Kathleen answered, as 
though chanting a creed: “Say it over and over again. 
Because it is true. Because I love you better than all. 
Believe in me as T in you, ‘truest and best.’” 

And in the soft summer sunshine the lovers went on 





their way, and from the dark mountain heights the man 


wise’ main in your midst, Dr. Brainard is a deeply sci- 
entific scholar. His whole life has been engaged in study- 
ing, dissecting and analyzing girls!” Little screams and 


| gasps of astonishment issued from pretty lips. “ Yes,” 


continued Mr. Hunt, ‘Dr. Brainard picks girls all to 
pieces, just as Professor Agassiz would some unpro- 
nounceable kind of fish, you know.” 

“Now, John,” interrupted Mrs. Hunt, from the parlor, 
“T won’t have you make fun of Hugh Brainard. He is 
too old a man to be laughed at by a lot of girls!” 

“ How old is he, Mrs. Hunt?” asked one of the curious. 

“Why, let me see, he must be—well, over forty; he 
was a beau of mine, once.” 

“Oh, dear! just think of it. How very dreadful—and 
all we girls making so much of him. He’il go home now 
and write us up.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Hunt, “he'll only hang you 
up in his memory, as entomologists do some species of 
butterflies and bugs, with pins run through their bodies 
and hard names written over their heads.” 

“ Was he ever in love, Mr. Hunt?” asked a sentimental 
girl from a corner. 

“Was he, Julia?” asked Mr. Hunt in turn, with a sly 
look at his wife. Receiving no answer, he continued: 
“He certainly has not pursued his ‘study’ as far as the 
last volume—matrimony; although, I would whisper to 
you young men over there that, as far as my experience 
goes, I consider that Vol. T., and making love and all 
that nonsence, primer stuff !” 

“ Got to learn ‘primer staff’ first, though,” answered a 
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low voice from the darkest corner—a voice that was, from | seated, for a half hour, as he said, in the smoking 


™ 
all sounds and appearances, learning its a-b abs as a/ He had scarcely gone out, when a lady, who had been a] 
duet. day occupying a seat nearly opposite ours, arose and 

“Some one speaks who has began, I judge,” answered | came toward me. I had particularly noticed her neat 
Mr. Hunt, with a laugh. ‘ But come now, girls, I have | attire and youthful appearance, and wondered to see her 
strong suspicions that one of your number has been the | travelling alone. She wore a plain gray poplin dress 
‘specimen’ that has caused Dr. Brainard’s sudden de- | trimmed with black braid, with a tunic, and a straw bon 
parture. Who is it that has caught him in his own net, | net with wide pink ribbon strings, and pink rosebuds { 
to dissect and pin him up to be laughed at maybe, as an/| the inside trimming. Her gray barege veil was thrown 
old—” | back. She came toward me hesit utingly, resting her little 

“ Busy Bee,”’ finished Kathleen as she joined the party, | gloved hand on the back of the seat, and looked at me 
leaning on Sydney's arm as she spoke, and smiling up in | with a bewildered yet an earnest expression, which at 
his face. once interested me. 

“O Kathie! I'll wager a cream bon bon that you are “ May I sit by you a few minutes?” she asked, timidly, 
the dbee-hunter, ied Helen. and in a very low voice, 

“ And that is what you let him follow youupthe moun-{| “Certainly,” I replied, making room for her by taking 
tain for,” cried another. Come, tell us all about it!” and | up a book that lay on the seat 
they crowded round her with coaxing smiles. “I will not be long,” she said; and, after a moment's 

“T have no more to say,” she answered, breaking away | silence, “Indeed, I ought to ask your forgiveness for 
from the wall of white arms. “Please drop me out of all | coming to you; but I have been looking at every lady in 
conversations connected with Dr. Brainard;” and run- ! the car, and trying all day to n e up my mind to speak 
ning down the steps she drove off with Sydney in the | and, madam, I cannot find one to v m I dare speak but 
phaeton waiting for them at the gate. yourself. You look as if you would listen to me.” 

A letter received and read by Kathleen next day, ran| I leoked her full in the face, moved by the tone of dee; 
thus: fecling unmistakable in the words she uttered. She was 

| evidently very young, and extremely prepossessing in ay 


“ so Karnyr leac 2 r alk a< 3 
Miss Katuieen: I plead my excuse for the talk I had pearance, if not pretty. Her features were regular and 


ei Se aan y ig | ey ; , 
with you on the mountain, by a confession. Until now, I very delicate; her complexi fair and pale; her low 


never believed I had a heart to give to any woman, You | ¢,.¢009 was banded with masses of soft brown hair. Her 
have shown me that I possess one, which, with my name eyes were large and dark gray, shaded with very long 
P } at » fae : 

and fortune, I lay at your feet. . » | lashes; they had, I thought, a singular attraction; a ten 

“Huen Brarmarp. | , : : 

der shyness was in their depths, and I saw that they were 
suffused with moisture. My sympathies were stirred, ae 
[ asked: “ What can I do for y 


She hesitated, and I could see that she trembled. 


Kathleen’s first impulse was to tear up the letter and 
return it. Then she laughed overit. Finally re-reading 
it, she thought, “ He is a strange man; what if he means | 
it all!” Seating herself at last, she answered his note as | 
briefly and concise 


“T shall be glad to assist you And I made a move 
ment as if to draw out my purse. She started and colored 
| painfully as she prevented me 
“Mr. Brararp,” it ran, “ Dear Sir: Pardon whatever “Not that, madam!” she sa “T do not want that 
rudeness I may have been guilty of toward you. The | ,ind of help. But I do want advice I want to know 
honor of your hand I am obliged to decline, for the very | what I ought todo. O madam! I am in great—in very 
excellent reason that in a short time I hope to be the wife great distress!” 
of the only man I ever could, would or should loye. | “You have lost a friend?” I asked, tears welling into 
‘Very truly yours, | my own eyes as I thought the same affliction might have 
“KaTu_een Moore.” visited us both. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Worthington are one of the hap-| No, ma'am—that is, if you mean by death !” she fal 


a tered, with a kind of dry, gasping sob, as if her heart were 
ples in all the world; and no one . @ Ol Cry, gas] : t were 


piest and best mated cor 
of their acquaintances has come to acknowledge the fact 
more heartily than their old friend Dr. Brainard,-who, a 


bachelor still, declares that ever since his trip to the 


aching with grief. “I may have t my best friend—at 
least—oh, forgive me! How I wish I could be certain 
what to do!” 

She covered her face, and burst into passionate tears. 


mountains he has lost a]! pleasure in his study. ° 
I soothed her gently, and after a short time she was able 


| to tell me her story. 


AN INCIDENT OF MY WEDDING TOUR, | She was, though young, older in wedded life than my- 


BY C, CAMPBELL. self, for she had been married a little less than a year. 


HAVE always been opposed to the postponement of | Her husband lived in Rochester, and was a lumber mer- 

weddings for any length of time on account of aj chant. She had left him a few weeks before to pay a 

death, What can soften the anguish of a family | visit to her mother, who lived on a farm beside the Hud- 
bereavement like the assumption of new and tender ties? | son River, not very far from Albany. 
Or what can restore impaired strength like ehange of “OQ madam, I was so happy ther I cannot tell you 
scene? The counsel of a judicious mother saved me need-| how happy! It was my first visit. And to be at home 
less suffering; and it was not many weeks after the first | once more, with my dear mother and young sisters and 
great sorrow of our lives that I left home on my wedding | my brothers on the farm! And all so lovely at this plea- 
tour to Niagara. ; | sant season! Was I wrong to be so happy?” 

I enjoyed the fine scenery along the railway, though | “Wrong? Surely not,” I replied 

with a saddened heart. One afterndon—the last of our| “I wrote,” she continued, “to tell my husband what 
journey—my husband left the car in which we were | @ delightful visit I was enjoying at home. I wrote 
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many times, and got no answer. At last he sent me | 
this.” 

She drew out a folded paper from her satchel = 
handed it to me, bidding me read it. As I did so, she | 
turned away, concealing her face; but I knew that she 


was weeping. 

It was a brief letter, but written in a manner showing 
the hand of a man of education. But every line was 
barbed with refined cruelty! He expressed satisfaction | 
in hearing that Emily—so he called her—was so very | 
happy, as she described herself. It was certainly natural | 
that she should enjoy the society of her nearest kindred ; | 
and he did not blame her, nor regret it. On the contrary, | 
he was very glad of it; and he proposed to her to extend | 
indefinitely the visit she was enjoying so very mach. In- | 
deed, he really thought it would be by far the best thing | 
for her to remain with her mother and family, and not to 
return to him at all. He would send her money when- | 
ever she wanted it. He urged her to stay with her rela- | 
tives, and seemed to have made fp his mind to insist upon 
a separation. 

The poor young wife looked eagerly in my face as I 
handed her back the letter. 

“ What do you think of it?” she asked, in a quivering | 


| 


voice. 
“It is not a kind letter,” I began. 
“Oh, but my husband was always kind to me—always!” 
she cried, quickly. 
* And he loved you?” 
“He seemed to love me. Why else did he want me to | 





marry him?” she asked, innocently. 

“True. And you loved—you love him?” 

She clasped her hands, and her eyes filled again. 
There was no need of an answer in words. 

“What ought Ito do?” she asked, searching my faee | 
with anxious scrutiny. “ Must Lobey him? What was | 
the best thing to do, after receiving such a letter?” 

“ What did your friends advise ?” | 

“ They wanted me to stay with them.” 

“What was your first impulse? What did your own | 
heart prompt you to do?” I said. 

“To go to my husband at once!” was her emphatic re- | 
ply. “So I came away direstly. I did not wait an hour | 
to think of it; though they all said I shonld not come.” | 

“You did right!” I exclaimed. “Just right!” 

“Did I? Oh, I am so glad you think so!” and in her 
enthusiasm she seized my hand, pressing it closely in both 
hers. “But they all reproached me for coming after a | 
man who had shown he did not care for me, and wanted | 
to get rid of me. -After I came into the train, I began to 
think perhaps they were right, and my husband did not | 
want me; and after he had written to desire me to stay | 
away from him, he might think me ferward and indelicate | 
in coming back directly. Do you think, madam, what I 
have done can be thought too forward ?” 

“Too forward!” I echoed. “My dear child!”"—I felt | 
myself quite the matron already—“my dear child, it is 
not a lover you are going to reclaim! It is your hus- 
band! Who has a better right to go to him, or be with | 
him?” 

“80 I thought—so I think!’ the young creature said, 
her face suffused with a blush which I thought infinitely | 
becoming. “ But—but—” 

“But what, child? Surely nobody could think of | 
blaming you!” | 

She looked down, and her face was pale again. at 
length she said, with a return of timid hesitation: “My | 


” 





husband is very much my superior. He has had a splen- 
did education ; has been through college, and has mingled 
in excellent society in the large cities. 1 never could talk 
with him on many subjects, for I have had only plain 
schooling, and I never was much in society, He may 
have found that I could not make him happy, and he 
may really wish to cast me off.” 

“Tt is not possible!” I cried, eatebing her hand, and 
restraining with difficulty the impulse I feit to clasp her 
inmyarms. “No man who is not a downright fool could 
wish to lose such a sweet little wife, who loves him as you 
do! No, no, dear! If your husband is a man of educa- 


| tion, he will prize you all the more, knowing how rare 


such women are! Besides, you can educate yourself to 
his level.” 

“Can 1?” she asked, her eyes dilating. 

“Certainly. I have often heard of wives acquiring a 
noble education after marriage. But you must apply 
yourself, and study—study hard.” 

“Twill! Oh, I will!” she exclaimed. “ What a bless- 
ing you are to me, dear madam! | will study with all 
my might, be sure of that.” 

“ And you must seek guidance and assistance,” I went 
on, solemnly, “from One who never fails to listen « 


prayer. Are you in the habit of prayer?” 


She drooped her face, and I saw tears glisten on her 
crimsoning cheeks. 

“T have not prayed as I ought,” she answered, “But 
I will—I will—from this time forward.” 

“Then you may be sure of success,” I said, encourag- 


| ingly. 


Some minutes passed while the train stopped at a station. 
After we had started again, she said: “I thank you, 
madam, so much! But for what you have said to me, I 
think I should have got off here, and taken the return 
train to my mother. I felt so afraid my husband would 


| not welcome me.” 


“ He is living—you said—” 

“In Rochester. And I am doubtful now what to do 
when I get there. I have an aunt living in tho city. 
Had I not better go to her house and stop all night, cr 
send word to my husband and wait for his answer? 
What would you advise me to do?” 

She was trembling, and her rapid changes of color 
showed suppressed excitement. I considered a moment. 
Then I gave my advice, in consideration of her agitation, 
that she should go first to the house of her aunt. 

“You will be rested in a short time,” I added, “and 
ean then decide for yourself what to do next. Do not 
send word to your husband; but if you are strong enough, 
go to him as soon as you are rested. Go before you send 
him any word.” 

She made up her mind to this; and after a little further 
conversation I inquired her name, and wrote it in my 
memorandum-book, handing her my own card. I asked 
her to write to me, for I felt anxious to know the result. 

We arrived at Rochester long before dusk; and, as we 
were going on, I made my husband assist the young 
stranger to alight, and parted from her with feelings of 
warm good will. 

On the third day afterward, I received a letter from 
her. She had stopped first at her aunt’s house. But her 
impatience would not let her rest. She walked to her 
husband’s place of business. He had an office in the 
lumber-yard, and was seated at his desk writing, when 
the slight figure of his wife appeared in the doorway. 

As he turned to see who it was, she sprang forward, 
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fiung her arms around his neck, and exclaimed, sobbing: | man, and that my folks were not very willing for us to be 
“0 George! are you not glad to seeme? Howcould you! married. But we knew they w In't have to live with 
think I could stay away from you?” us and we loved each other; and he said he'd be happy 
That was all the reproach she made; and it was suffi- | with his brown-eyed Katie in a hovel; and I told him | 
cient. The husband was all penitence in a moment for | could be content with him on a plank in the seas. So we 
his absurd jealousy and his cruel letter. were married and rented t old haunted house among 
The young ¥ : ter to me expressed so much grati- | the willows. 
tude, that I verily believe she thought me the author of Dan was a good husband. He never gave me a cross 
her happiness, word in the year dnd a half that we lived together. He 
I have sometimes imagined she might have failen into | was a repair hand on the railroad, and drew his wages 
the hands of a proud or a “ strong-minded” woman, who | regularly every month. We } sll the comforts of 
would have de eme 1 it due to the dignity of her sex that | and managed to lay by ten fifteen dollars every pay 
she should obey to t etter the unkind mandate she had day. I earned a good bit was z and sewing and house 
received, and who would have argued that a husband so cleaning and such. 
unfeeling was not worth leaving kindred for. But the * Sometimes I felt that I was app that this state 
true wife's loving |! t pointed out the simplest and the | of things could not last very 14 told Dan of it: and 
best way. I always k to myself some credit for my | he said he was almost torment th that very idea his 
sensible counse!—the ‘ rd spoken in season.” self—that he thought such ple re and contentment 
? wan? Sachets j ee uld not continue. 
| “T said: ‘Dan, maybe Paddy l ” Paddy was 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. le e dear little baby only nths named for his 
BY ROSELLA RICE. old father away in Ireland. we seemed to wait—look 
RAVELLERS on this line of railway must observe | ing almost daily for the chat col for sorrow, or 
it. They cannot pass it by without taking the se- | separation, or an accident of sv1 kis break in upon 
cond look; and then, when they gaze again, they | us. 


must invariably say to themselves: “It is one of that old “ Dear knows, it came s 


style of grand } es built forty or fifty yearsago,there’s|  « There was a law-suit the 1 of July, and 


one in nearly every neighborhood.” it lasted all night. Dan was a witness, or arbitrator, 
Large and high and narrow; built of brick; with no | or something, and he did not get home till morning. 
windows in the ends; with earved wood-work about the “ That was the fourth of July, an the repair hands 
fire-places; wide, airy halls; wide stairway, with grand | were to have a holiday anc hours Wooster to see a 
balusters; and a fan-light in the peaked gable end, with | ¢-emen’s parade that Sa Bat ate an early break 
the initials of the old-time owner’s name just below it. fast, and washed and shaved and dressed up in his best 
I always say when I see such houses: “ What rare sto- | cuit to go with the boys. om) s hair—his pretty 
ries they could tell !” | curly hair—that never looked half so pretty as it did that 
All these houses have etories, invariably. |morning. Why, it would twist round my fingers like the 
The house to w! [ refer stands ina beautiful meadow, | ourlies on grape Siened ) 
low which flows a creek—a line of plumy willows marks *“T veusseser wow Giant efter 2°24 fixed bis hair, tipped 
its ‘winding course. A very large tree of this species | his head back and looked in his face. and it seemed that 
stands near the front of the house, It has one root, but | peg never been quite so handsome before. His eyes were 
the trunk divides into three separate trees with massive heavy, and I insisted that he would lie down and sleep, 
tvunks, | never such a little bit, on the loung the front room. 
The quaint old house has many stories, but I can only | put he said Mike McGowan and Johnny O’Brien and 
vouch for one, and that is no tradition. The others are | Tim MeCarty and all the hands were going down te 
wild and strange and horrible enough to make the hair | Wooster, eery he wanted to start when they did, and that 
rise on one’s head. It wastold me by asad-faced, brown- | },.19 make up the loss of sleep before another sunrise. 
eyed young widow who worked for me one summer. | Poot Danny! Somehow I felt so terider-like of him. I 
We sat on the long, viny porch, sewing, one summer said: ‘Now mind, Dan, and don’t be tempted to touch 
afternoon—the bees were droning in the hearts of the | j;,nor to-day. No matter what the other boys do, don’t 
door-way flowers, the butterflies flitting through the you allow a drop to pass your lips.’ 
dreamy air, and the humming-birds darting within the) «« Why, Katie,’ he said, and he looked in a pitiful way 
open windows. The day was beautiful. My work lay in| pieht in “my face a good long spell; then he laid his arm 
my lap, and I sat looking out upon the landscape, enjoy- | about my waist and drew me very gently to where Paddy 
ing the beauty that came with the glorious summer. | lay aslcep, and said: ‘Katie,’ said he, kind o’ mournful, 
As my indolent gaze roved around over all, my eye fell | «yon mind my promise when you first came out into the 
upon the girl Katie. We had been talking, and she was square room with our child on your bosom—yours and 
saying: “ We lived in the haunted house when my poor | mine. God helping me, I’ll never break my word. My 
Dan was killed.” dear little Paddy shall never say, “My father was a 
“How old were you, Katie, when you were left a) grunkard.”’ . 
widow?” said I, looking at the poor girl with pitying in- “When the morning mail passed our house, I saw all 
terest. the boys dressed up and very happy out on the platforme. 
“Fighteen.” And he looked up, and her pretty, brown, | Dan waved his white handkerchief and threw kisses to 
trustful eyes touched my very soul with pity. | baby and me, as we stood out on the front porch. I went 
“Tell me all about it, Katie, won’t you? I knew it at | shout my work singing, but a weight lay on my heart. 
the time, and heard it from others, but I'd like tohear| «Jn an hour or so, Brother Dick came along, and he 
you tell it.” told me Dan had promised Johnny O’Brien, the night- 
“Well, you know that Dan, my busband, was an Irish-| watch, that he would watch the track until after the ten 
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o'clock express had gone west; and for me not to look for 
him until that train had passed. Johnny wanted to ran 
dewn and take tea with his Uncle Patrick, at Wooster 
summit, before he came home in the evening. 

“Well, I made tea-cakes and fried fish and had the 
kettle boiling ready to make coffee, when the western- 


long as [ could, then I washed him and put on his night- 
dress and let him sleep. 


“T sat by the window and listened and watched the | 
| to forgive;’ and it did seem that my heart would break 


fire-flles among the flags and willows and alders; and 
when I grew tired, I sat on the floor and leaned my head 
on the window-sill and listened for that dearest step in 
the world. I was tired, and before I knew it, I had fallen 
asleep. IT may have slept three minutes, or maybe five, 
when [ was suddenly awakened by the cry of ‘ Katie!’ a 
long pained, pitiful ery, full of distress and anguish, and 
the call was in my poor Dan’s voice. 

“T sprang to my feet and answered it, but only the 
lone walls of the old house haunted, gave back the echo 
of my own strange voice. I ran down-stairs. I stood 
out on the porch and listened. I did hear a faint noise 
in the distance, very faint, but it came nearer and nearer, 
it was the hand-car breaking jcipts on the railroad, it was 
running at full speed. I almost fainted, but I hurried 
and’ closed the windows and doors and put on my shoes 
and stockings and snatched up Paddy’s little cloak and 
my shawl, all the time listening to his voice calling my 
name: ‘Oh, Katie! oh, Katie.’ I stood still as marble, 
my sense of hearing quickened, until it was nothing but 
pain. The hand-cear slackened, slower and slower—it 
stopped. A husky voice said: ‘Break it to her as easy 
as you can, Will, and for Heaven's sake be quick.’ 

“T rolled the baby up in a quilt or soniething off the 
bed, snatched my shaw! and met the man at the door. 
‘Ie Dan killed?” I said, brokenly. 

“*WNo, he’s hurt though ; don’t know whether it’s bad or 
not, but he wants to see you awful bad, don’t let’s lose a 
minute.’ 

“T will never forget that wild night-ride on the hand 
ear. I didn’t move from the time I sat down until we 
reached father’s house, three miles away, where poor Dan 
lay dying. I remember of staring up at the bright stars 
overhead, and of the wind playing with my hair, while I 
ecemed all the time to hear Dan’s cries. 

“ As soon as the hand-car stopped, I sprang off and ran 
across the lot to papa’s. I pushed aside the crying ones, 
and the doctor, and the neighbors, and knelt beside the 
mangled, broken, bleeditig mass that only a few hours 
ago was my kind and my beautifrl Dan. I gathered the 
quivering purple heap in my arms and put my face down 
beside his, bruised, and bound up, and bleeding, and 
said: ‘O Dan, my dear husband, are you going to leave 
Paddy and me?’ 

“He looked up—such appealing eyes I never saw, and 
he smiled, and his countenance seemed angelic—and said : 
* Katie, dear, dear Katie, did you come? oh, I called you 
when I lay alone out on the railroad, dying, and no one 
near me. I thought I could die so sweetly, then, if only 
my little, true-hearted Katie could pillow my poor head 
an her bosom. Yes, I'll go a little while before you, my 
darling. I am all mangled and cut to pieces, and I can- 
not live; if I did, I would be a helpless cripple. We 
have been very happy together, Katie—this was the 
sorrow that was waiting for us,’ and he smiled and tried 
to lift one hand to smooth my face, but the poor arm was 
helpless and fell heavily. 
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“He asked to see Paddy, and when the sleeping babe 
was laid down beside him, his dear little head touching 
his father’s face, the anguish could not be restrained, and 
the tears rained down his cheeks. The parting was very 


| sorrowful, After he had bid us all good-bye and told 
| father what to do for us, he asked to see me again. He 


bound train passed. I kept dear little Paddy awake as | said: ‘Katie, have I been a good husband? I am afraid 


I've spoken unkindly to you many a time when I've been 
in a hurry or worried over my work.’ 
“ * Never, never, Dan,’ I said; ‘IT haven't the least thing 


with the burden of my grief. 

“Just before he died he looked all around, and then 
said: ‘Katie, I want to whisper to you; I'd rather tel! it 
in a whisper.’ I bent my head down and he said: ‘ After 
I'm gone, maybe you'd better change Paddy's name to 
some other one. Call him Willie or Charlie, or any 
pretty little name that you like best. I was never quite 
satisfied about the name of Paddy. When TI said that 
I'd like to have him named for my old father in Ireland, 
you never objected at all, and so I called him that, but I 
didn’t feel quite right about it. You are so good, my 
dear, little, lonely Katie,’ and he cried like a child. 

“T said: ‘Dan, I think Paddy is the best and sweetest 
baby-name [I ever heard. I like it. I don’t want to 
change it, you dear husband.’ 

“And with my face beside his on the pillow, he died 
peacefully—calmly. I thought I never could recover 
from the shock. Poor fellow! such a death, such a dread- 
ful death !” 

While he was watching for the express to pass he sat 
down on the track with his light beside him. He had not 
slept any the night before—had been excited and on foot 
all day at the firemen’s parade, had not eaten regular 
meals, and [ heard that he had been prevailed upon to 
drink beer: taking all these things together, he was not 
himself, he was weary and perhaps fell asleep almost in- 
stantly. His body was found off at the roadside, where 
it had been thrown after being dragged along over the 
ties several feet. His limbs were horribly mutilated, and 
dangled by the sinews as his body was borne to the nearest 
house, which happened to be Katie's father’s. His lan- 
tern was found on the track, broken. It was supposed 
that the oi) had burned out before the train came. 

Poor little widowed Katie! Paddy, the sweetest baby 
[ ever saw, with his mother’s trustfal, brown eyes, slept 
beside his father ere long. Other ties came to the mother 
in after years, but none so tender as were those so rudely 
torn asunder in her early wifehood. 

All this comes to me when I look upon the old, haunted 
house down in the meadow, in the shade of the beautiful 
willow. I seem to see Katie, in that starry summer night, 
listening at the window for the dear step that will never 
come again. I always look up at that corner window 
when I pass the house, and sometimes my heart throbs 
quickly and my eyes grow dim with tears as the picture 
comes up before me of poor Dan, and Katie, and dear 
little Paddy. 





UXURY.—Luxury is a vice which prompts many to 

| 4 run into expenses beyond what their circumstances 
will admit. And why? Becanse respect is attached te 
prodigality, and contempt is shown for those who do not 
maintain a similar profusion ; beeause the custom of lavish 
expenditure is universal, and because things that are 
superfluous, useless and frivolous are rendered almost neces- 
sary and indispensable. Here is the mischief of luxury. 
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WIN DOW-CURTAINS. eane-seat and ingrain and demanding their removal. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. What could Ido? I bad not the honest courage to tarn 
CHAPTER IV. | back; to stand still was impossible; and when I looked 


Y talk with Mr. Harvey did not leave me in a very 


| forward, I saw nothing clearly defined—only a cloudy 
. bia , | wall that seemed to hide peril and dishonor. 
it comfortable state of mind. I perceived thathe was| Aang yet I went forward—plunging along desperately, 
right in the main—that, in buying curtains, I had so to speak, desperately and blindly. * Curtains would not 
pushed my bark from safe moorings out upon the smooth |p. a¢ peace with cane-seat and ingrain. They carried 
but strong current of temptation; and, worse than all, | themselves haughtily ; threatening, at last, to abandon the 
had left honesty on the shore, that wise, clear-seeing parlor if such plebeian associates were not removed. This 
belmsman. | brought the issue. Cane-seat gave place to hair-cloth 
The fifty dollars I had criminally withholden from Mr. | ana mahogany; ingrain to Brussels. We did not adhere 
Richland and invested in window-drapery, rested, all the | to Mr. Harvey’s schedule of articles and prices; that was 
while, like a dead weight upon me. I could not throw off | impossible without debt; and I still held to my resolution 
the impression. From the moment it came into my not to give any man the creditor's power over me. But 
hands it had troubled me. There fell no more upon my | my savings bank account was closed ! 
business-wearied spirit the rest and tranquillity of home.|  gofa, carpet and six mahogany cheirs. My one hun- 
The evenings were not sweet as of old, A sense of dan- | dred dollars would go no farther. I was not long satisfied 
ger perpetually disturbed me. If our door-bell rang, 1 | with the result.” Our parlor had, to my eyes, a poor and 
listened with a feeling of uncomfortable suspense, my | meagre aspect. The curtains still wore an air of superi- 
thought invariably taking up the possibility of a visita- ority, and evidently looked down on their companions. 
tion from Mr. Richland; or, worse still, of an officer sent} Were Marion and I happier than before? Was I hap- 
by him for my arrest. With what now seemed to measin-| pier than when I had a clear conscience and a hundred 
gular lack of prudence, I had setiled for the curtains with | gojjars laid up in the savings bank Did curtains com- 
the very bill overpaid me by Mr. Richland. How did I| pensate? Was there peace or satisfaction in hair-cloth 
know that Mr. Harvey, our cashier, on whose mind it was | and mahogany? No—no—no! I write the acknowledg- 
too plain suspicion rested, had not asked Morefield, the | ment with a throb of pain, as memory restores the con- 
upholsterer, what kind of money I had given him? I) geiousness of that time. 


was angry with myself for having been so stupid; and One morning, on going to the store, I learned that Mr. 


troubled as well as angry. Harvey was too sick to attend to business. He had been 
Somewhere I had read this sentence: “ Money gained | taken suddenly ill during the night, and word came from 

by dishonest means curses the possessor, and his ebildren | his family that he would not be out for some days. With 

also, should it come to them by inheritance.” It had my lips I expressed regret, in my heart 1 wished that he 

been covered up in my memory for years; but now the | might die. 

folds of other and later memories were turned back, and | The cash account was placed in my hands temporarily. 

the sentence appeared as sharply cut as in the beginning. | A week elapsed, and still Harvey was absent. His ill- 


Once I had read this sentence as a theory: now it came | ness proved to be very serious. It was an attack of 


to me with all the force of an unquestioned verity. pneumonia, violent in character. The treatment was ex- 
Already I was under the curse, On the day I so | hausting; and he was left in a low state, from which his 
blindly and madly took what belonged to another and | system rallied but feebly. Two weeks passed, and he was 
made it my own, peace flew out of my heart, and I had a/| not able to venture out. In the mean time, I filled his 
vague, saddening impression that she would never re- place as cashier to the establishment. None knew how 
turn. deep an interest I took in the reports that came touching 
You ask why, with all this consequent disquietude and | Mr. Harvey’s health. That first strange wish that he 
feeling of danger—why, in view of such a distinct con-| might die, was no passing state of mind. He was in my 
trast between my prior and present, I did not at once put | way—he had troubled me—I did not feel secure while be 
myself right, by restoring the old status of things? It! was about. Guilt had so changed my relation to him, 
was in my power to return the fifty dollars; and I could | that the news of his death would have given both relief 
have done it without any exposure or confession of wrong. | and pleasure. He did not die; but it was acceptable to 
Alas! my friendly questioncr—innocent, I trust, of evil— | me in place of his death, that his physician ordered him 
alas! for those who step aside from the ways of honor and | to go south during the winter. I retained his desk as 
virtue! their feet get into tangled mazes; their eyes see | cashier. 
things in new relations—the light is strangely refracted.| When Baldwin returned from his collecting tour, his 
They are under a strong impulse to go forward ; to get | manner was far more assured and independent than when 
right by advancing instead of going backward. | he went away, and his air toward his employers nearer to 
I said to myself: “ This is my first and last experience | that of an equal than a subordinate. Toward me he 
with other people's money. I will touch fire rather than the | acted more like a principal than a fellow-clerk. That old 
gold that is not my own.” And I was profoundly in ear- | feeling of distance and respect to which I have referred, 
nest. Ah, if instead my language had been: “I will| continued. He seemed to be rising and receding. To be 
make restitution. I will put this curse far from me,” the advancisg to a position in the world far higher than I 
ease would have stood altogether different. But I failed | should ever be able to reach. I knew that he was not 
just there. If the fifty-dollar bill had not been trans- | honest at heart. I felt certain that he had not, in his 
formed into window-curtains, all might have been well. | western transactions, been faithful to our firm; and it 
It would not have been so very hard to give up the un- | fretted me to see how his confident, familiar manner was 
used money. But this vanity of crimson moreen had in- | accepted by them, while I was held ata distance. The 
terposed a barrier I did not feel strong enough to over- | fact, as it stood before me then, weakened still farther my 
Jeap. Moreover, these same curtains were flaunting at! faith in right. 
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One day, Baldwin had been engaged all the morning | 
with a customer in the wholesale department. After this 
customer went away, Baldwin remarked, rubbing his 
hands in a gleeful manner, and looking particularly well 
pleased with himself: “ I've done him handsomely.” 

“How?” asked one of the firm, to whom the remark 
was addressed, Not with anything of doubt or dis- | 
pleasure in his voice, but with a kind of gratified eager- 


} 
ness. | 


“ Sold him that case of India silks.” } 
“Mor | 


“Every piece; and what is amusing, he thinks he’s 
made a good thing out of us. I pretended not to care | 
about selling the goods, as I knew there 
the market, and prices must advance quite beyond the 
range at which we were now holding them. The bait 
took ; he snapped at it sharply, and was caught—ha! ha!” 

* All fair in trade,” remarked the principal, and walked 


was a scarcity in | 


away. 
“Do you believe that?” asked aclerk, addressing Bald- 
He was one of our 


Not because he was | 


win. His name was Martindale, 
salesmen, and a general favorite. 

“hale fellow, well met,” with everybody; but for his 
genial good nature, his kindness, his readiness to oblige, 
and especially for his quick sense of justice that always 
led him in his daily life with his fellow-clerks, to leave no | 
part of his work for another’s weary hands to do; we all | 
liked him, and all respected him. 

“Of course I believe it,” replied Baldwin. 

“Is cheating fair in trade?” he asked. 
rest his large, calm eyes on the face of Baldwin. 

“Who said anything about cheating?” retorted Bald- 
win, in a bluff way. 

“T only asked the question.” 

“ What do you call cheating?” 

“Tf any one were to take advantage of my ignorance, 
and sell me goods for more than they were worth, I would | 
say that he had cheated me.” 

“While I would say,” answered Baldwin, “that you 
were served right for blindly putting yourself in anothers 
power. Every man for himself in this world. If an 
advantage is thrown in your way, make the most of it. | 
I always do. Society is made up of sharpers, and you | 
must cut or be cut. I prefer to cut.” 

I saw a shadow ereep down over Martindale's face, 
and an expression that I did not understand settle about 


I saw him | 


his mouth. 

“T would rather suffer than do wrong,” he answered, 
firmly, yet I thought a little sadly. He stood a moment, | 
embarrassed, it seemed to me; then spoke out in his | 
strong, manly way: “ But I do not believe your assertion, | 
Joseph Baldwin. Society is not all made up of sharpers. 
There are good and true men in all eommunities—men | 
who make the Golden Rule the law of their lives—who 
would forego an advantage, no matter how great, rather 
than defraud another.” 

“The Golden Rule in trade! Ha! ha!” Baldwin 
laughed out contemptuously. “I should like to see you 
in business, Martindale, Six months or a year, would 
take all this pious conceit out of you, If not, some she- 
rif'’s officer would do the work.” 

Again I saw that shadow drop over the countenance of 
Martindale, as if a cloud had come between his spirit and 
the sun of truth. It did not rest there long, however. 
Light from within soon flushed his face and filled his 
eyes with living confidence. 

“T have faith in God and the right!” he said, firmly. 














| respond. 


| best. 


| of these precepts is singularly plain and explicit. 
| child, in whom reason has begun to dawn, but can under- 


| stand it. 


| and trample it under their feet. 
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“Whoever builds on any other foundation, builds on 
sand.” 

There was a power in his simple, yet firm, utterance of 
these two sentences, thut all perceived. Baldwin did not 
I think he must have felt the ground unsafe 
beneath his feet. I am sure that I did. 

The subject was not continued. Afterward I said to 
Martindale: “You don’t believe in Baldwin's theory of 
business ?” 

He answered emphatically, * Ne!” 

“Do you think a man can be strictly honest, and 
succeed 7?” 

“T should be very sorry to think otherwise.” 

“He could hardly keep the Goldew Rule.” 

“Why?” he asked, with such an air of genuine inno- 
cence and surprise, that I looked at him half in wonder. 

A satisfactory reply did not come into my thoughts; so 
[ kept silence. 

“You believe in God?” he said, a gentle smile wreath- 
ing about his lips. 

“Yes.” 

“That He is the Supreme Ruler?” 

“Tea” 

“That our lives and worldly conditions are in His 
hands.” 

“So the Bible teaches,” I answered. 

“Tf He is our Creator and Governor, He knows what is 
If He is good as well as wise, must not the laws 
He has given us’ be true laws? If we obey them, will 
not our condition in life be better than if we disobey 
them ?” 

I could not answer “No.” 
clear enough to answer “ Yes,” giving to that answer all 


I did not see the matter 


the meaning he would accept. 

“From my earliest years,” said Martindale, “I have 
been taught that God’s providence comes down to the 
smallest things of a man’s life; and that if we live accord- 


| ing to His divine precepts all will be well with us. One 


Not a 


‘As ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.’ Men like Baldwin openly set aside 
They have no faith in it—nay, they despise 
And yet, God has given 
it to us—God, who is ever present and all-powerful ; while 
Are they wise or 
Is there any 


this law. 


we are the creatures of His hand. 
foolish who set this precept at naught? 


| reasonable ground of hope that it will be well with them 


in the end?” 

“Men have tried to be strictly honest in business—to 
do as they would be done by—and failed,” 1 made an- 
swer. “There are too many sharpers in the world. As 
trade is now conducted, the man who will not accept 
every advantage that offers; who looks to his neighbor's 
interests as well as his own; who attempts to act by the 
Golden Rule, is certain to go down. In the crowd of 
eager, grasping, unscrupulous traders and speculators, he 
has no possible chance, Is it not so?” 

Martindale shook his head firmly. “ /¢ is not so!” he 
replied, “God rules in the world—setting up whom He 
will, and casting down whom He will. If we stand fast 
by His laws, neither earth nor hell can move us.” 

As an abstract proposition, reason said that he must be 
right; looking at the world as it appeared to me then, 
my impressions were on the other side. 

“Who get rich speedily? Who leap up, almost at 
a bound, to places of honor and profit? They whe 
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keep the Golden Rule, or they who set it at naught?”| “It has proved a curse, I should say. Only yesterday 
said I. | I saw his son, a good-for-nothing fellow, staggering in 
And he answered, giving to the divine sentences he | the street.” ; 
uttered, an emphasis and a meaning that [ had never| “TIil-gotten gain curses the possessor and his children.” 
perceived in them before: “‘I have seen the wicked in Martindale spoke as one who uttered what he felt to be 
great power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree. | an unquestioned truth. “If we get money through fraud 
Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not: yea, I sought | or wrong, that money loses its power to give happiness 
him, but he could not be found. Mark the perfect man, | changes from a good to an evil—ceases to be a friend and 
and behold the upright: for the end of that man is peace. | becomes an enemy. One thousand dollars, honestly 
But the transgressors shall be destroyed together: the end | gained by an honest man, will give to the possessor a 
of the wicked shal! be cut off.’” hundred times more real pleasure than a million can pos 
“Perhaps,” said I, “it may come out best in the long | sibly afford the dishonest man, who in acquiring his mil 
run.” | lion of dollars, treads ruthlessly upon the rights of others 


“A life squared tothe Golden Rule?” Depend upon it, Hiram, in all we do and in all we acquire, 


“Yes,” | there is a blessing or a curse, just in the degree that we 
“T know it will!” Martindale answered, a beautiful | regard or disregard our fellow-men. ‘A little that a 
light flashing over his countenance. “ And he acts like a/| righteous man hath is better than the riches of many 
foolish, self-willed child, greedy of present good, who wicked.’ So sayeth Holy Writ, and man’s experiences 
sacrifices his after years for the present—who, for one | prove it every day. As for old Mr. Starling, who would 
prosperous to-day, curses all of his to-morrows.” take his two hundred thousand dollars, if the possession 
“But, do men so curse their to-morrows?” said I. | thereof had to be accompanied by his miserable state of 
“ The rich and prosperous are all around us. I can point | mind and his morally ruined family? Not you nor I.” 
you to a hundred successful men who have taken advan-| “I will not attempt to gainsay your position,” I an 
tages of the neighbor on every good opportunity. They | swered. “But one thing is certain—the man who en 
flourish and go on flourishing. Look to this establish- | deavors to rise in the world, taking things as they are 
ment in which you and I are clerks. Who are advanced, | will find the work slow and toilsome—in fact, next to 
and who left to plod along in the background? I am | impossible—if he tries to walk by the rule of doing as he 
very sure that you will never rise to be a principal sales- | would be done by.” 
nan.” “Siow and sure is better than fast and dangerous,” 
* Perhaps not,” he answered, the shadow to which I | Martindale replied. “ It is because men are so eager to get 
have before referred creeping down over his face. It soon | rich in a short time that they lose their integrity. They 
passed off, however. | have no patience to wait on the s 
“You are too honest,” I added. “Can't ‘do’ the cus- | strictly equitable business—have no faith in God and the 
tomers ‘handsomely,’ like Baldwin.” right.” 


low accumulations of a 


The shadow fell again, but lingered only for a moment At this point our conversation was interrupted. It did 
orwo. not make me feel happier. His words dwelt in my 

“There is one broad fact,” he said, “connected with | thoughts, and filled my mind with a vague anxiety. | 
the unscrupulous, overreaching system on which trade is | felt their rebuke painfully. Whichsoever way I tarned 
conducted by too many in these modern times, that seems | my eyes, I seemed to be looking at window-curtains. | 
to have escaped common observat‘on. Let us look at it | felt a deep respect for my fellow-clerk. I envied him his 
fora moment. Mercantile statistics inform us that out of | faith in the right; his calm integrity; his trust in God. 
every one hundred men who go into business, ninety “Do you intend ever going into business, Martindale?” 
fail.” I asked, not long afterward. 

“T have heard as much.” 

“Ts there not something fatally wrong in a system that “Where will you get capital 
works to such disastrous results?” he asked. ‘ Depend “T have a thousand dollars laid by.” 


“Oh, yes!” he replied, without hesitation. 


upon it, Hiram Melchon, there lies concealed in every| “So much!” 

violation of a Divine precept the germ of disintegration.| “Yes.” 

No wall is good, no foundation safe, if a single stone “Saved from your salary ?” 

thereof be laid in wrong to the neighbor. We might “Ten.” 

almost as well build castles in the air, and hope to dwell “You can’t do much on a thousand dollars.” 

in them safely, as build our worldly fortunes out of mate “No, not a great deal in the beginning. But I shall 

rial gained by injustice or violence.” . wait until I have between two and three thousand dollars. 
“ And yet, friend Martindale,” I answered, “for all your | That sum will form the safe basis of a credit for as much 

positive assertion on this head, I know, and you know,| more. With a stock of goods costing five or six thousand 

that men get rich by cheating, and even by grinding the | dollars, I can make a very fair start, and feel my way 

faces of the poor, and keep their riches to the end.” along carefully. As business grows, my skill and experi- 
“Give me an instance,” he said. | ence will grow also. Every year, if I am prudent, active 
“There is old Starling,” I replied. “It is well known | and induetrious—looking carefully after my own affairs, 

how he made his money. Almost every deed he holds is| and not delegating to others what I can do myself—I 

stained by the tears of widows and orphans. He is worth | shall gain a little; and so, advancing slowly but surely, 

two hundred thousand dollars, all in real estate, with un- | attain in the end a fair competence that I can enjoy, if 

doubted titles. Nothing short of an earthquake can im-| not a splendid fortune to burden my soul with care, or 

poverish him.” | shame me with dishonor.” 
“Is he a happy man?” quietly asked Martindale. “ And you will work by the Golden Rule?” I said. 
“Happy! Oh, dear, no!” “God helping me, yes!” he made answer. Then he 
“ Has money proved a blessing to him and his?” added, with a grave manner, and eyes fixed on my face, 
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steadily, as if he read therein my wretched secret: “ And | continued high bearing toward their parlor associates, 


believe me, Hiram, there is no other safe rule to work by. 

I could not bear the searching look of his pure, steady 
eyes. They seemed to penetrate my soul. 

“ You will fail,” I said, with a kind of reckless, forced 
denial of the law as a safe precept for this world, and 
dropped my eyes from his. 

“ Not in keeping a clear conscience,” he replied; “ and 
without a clear conscience, all success is but another name 
for failure.” 

How I did envy my fellow-clerk his pure heart and his 
calm faith! 


“But,” he added, after a pause, “I shall succeed in 


business; that is, as far as it will be good for me to suc 
ceed. It is not safe for every man to be rich; for riches 
often prove a snare. 
always in view, I am just in dealing with my fellow-men, 
I have no fear of the result. He who rules in human 
affairs will see that I am prospered in the degree best for 


me; and if I know my own heart, I desire no greater 


If, keeping the golden precept | 


and often gave voice to her desire for other articles of 
furniture. These intimations dwelt in my thoughts. I[ 
loved her very dearly, and with me no pleasure was com- 
parable with that of giving her pleasure. Moreover, as 
before said, I was proud of her, and felt hurt to think 


| that she was made, through my poverty, to feel humiliated 


| 


prosperity—for that would prove a curse and not a bless- | 


ing. I think I shall be safer in God's hands, doing right, 


than in my own hands—trusting to human prudence and | 


furesight—and doing wrong. He is wiser, better and 
more powerful than I am. 
I obey Him—if I keep his laws—shall I not dwell in 


safety? Will not my lines be cast in pleasant places? 


He is the Great Disposer. If | 


‘ > | 
Will He not give me all the good things I can use with- | 


out hurt to my soul? 
that I have life.” 

I could not answer him. 
the force of convictions. 
to be as pure, and strong, and trustful as he was! 
for me, that IT had already stepped aside from the ways 
of honor and safety! Alas for me that I had neither the 
strength nor the courage to turn back! 


CHAPTER V. 
HAD no longer any pleasure in our curtains. I rarely 
looked at them; and when I did so, they seemed full 
They hung at my windows a perpetual 
Their crimson made by cheeks hot. 


of accusing eyes. 
signal of shame. 
Toward Marion they carried themselves in another spirit, 
and she rarely, if ever, stood in their presence that they 
did not look down with a smile of contempt on our sofa 
and six chairs, no possible arrangement whereof could re 
move the impression of meagreness. There was no centre 
or pier-table; no mantel ornament; no pictures or mirrors 
—only crimson moreen window-curtains, Brussels carpet, 
a lrair-cloth sofa, and six poor mahogany chairs. If, 
instead of the new carpet and window-curtains, which 
cost a hundred dollars, we had retained our Venetian 
blinds and pretty ingrain carpet —merely substituting for 
settee and cane-seat chairs the sofa and stuffed chairs— 
all would have been in harmony. The fifty dollars with- 
held from Mr, Richland would not have been absorbed, 
and in some of the states of repentance that came over 
me might have been restored. Ah, if I had only made 
restitution when it was in my power! If I had mended 
the dyke at the first small breach, ere the waters broke 
down the firm embankment, and swept through with over- 
powering force! 

The curtains went on troubling our peace. The evil 
spirit of unrest seemed to dwell in their folds. They were 
accursed, like everything else bought with the money that 
is not ourown. Marion grew unhappy because of their 


I am as sure of this, Hiram, as 


before her lady friends who lived in better style. 

One morning as we sat at breakfast, Marion said: “I 
saw at Mrs. Moxley’s yesterday a very neat centre-table, 
which only cost eighteen dollars. Our parlor looks so 
bare.” 

She stopped, as if in doubt whether to proceed farther 
I think she 


wx not. The color deepened on her face. 
must have scen in my eyes a troubled look. 

* But I know we can't afford anything more at present,” 
she added, in a cheerful voice. “ After awhile it will ail 
be right. Our time is to come.” 

“ Eighteen dollars won't make or break us,” I answered, 
“ You shall have a centre-table just like Mrs. 
Moxley’s. Where was hers bought?” 

“T didn’t ask. 
afraid we are going too far. 
if we could only think so. The fact is, Hiram’ 
grew serious—‘the more we get the less pleasure we 


pleasantly. 


But”—a doubt in her manner—*“ I’m 
The parlor is well enough, 


—Marion 
have. I've not enjoyed the curtains half as much as I 
did the blinds. 
nance that all satisfaction of mind departed when they 


They put everything so out of counte- 


eame in. I've wished many times that we'd never bought 


| them.” 


His words came to me with | 
What would I not have given | 
Alas | 


Oh, no! 


How fervently did I respond to that sentiment in my 
heart, if not in spoken words. 

“We'll get all right after awhile,” I answered, with 
forced cheerfulness. ask for 
We'll yield to the request, and see what comes of it.” 


“ Curtains centre-table, 


I went off laughing. But my heart was not merry. 

There is never any true merriment in a guilty 
On my way to the store, I called at a cabinet- 
He had them at various 


heart. 
maker’s to look at centre-tables. 
prices, ranging from twelve dollars up to one hundred. 
There was none at Jess than twenty-five dollars that would 
harmonize with our curtains; and it would be folly, I saw, 
to bring into the parlor anything that did not suit their 
fancy. Therefore, as a table must be had, first or last, I 
bought one at twenty-five dollars, and ordered it sent 
I knew, that [ 
would eall on the next day and settle the bill. 


home, telling the cabinet-maker, whom 

How was I to settle the bill? This was not clear to my 
mind, for I had already lifted my salary nearly up to 
date, and the amount in band was barely sufficient to 
mect our regular expenses until the period came for taking 
up another instalment of pay. This sum was in Marion's 
possession. If it had been in mine, I would have used a 
portion thereof to buy the centre-table, and trusted to any 
expedient that offered for raising the money which might 


»e needed until I could again draw on my salary; but I 
did not wish to mar the enjoyment I anticipated for my 
wife by dropping inte her cup of pleasure thoughts of 
restricted means or coming embarrassment. 

I must look to some other source for the twenty-five 
dollars. Where? That was a perplexing question. I 
might have borrowed the sum; but I had no face for bor- 
rowing. The very thought of asking any one for a loan 
choked me. My mind was disquieted all day with the 
unsettled question as to how the twenty-five dollars for 
the centre-table were to be obtained. It pushed itself into 
my consciousness continually—it marred every pleasur- 
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able 
over her new piece of furniture—it was the death’s head 
at my dainty feast. I thrust it aside with desperate reso 
lation, as I hurried home at evening to share in my wife's 
enjoyment. 

“QO Hiram! You are 
Marion greeted me as 
kisses. “ What an « 
into the parlor. 
Moxley’s !” 

I glanced almost nervously at crimson moreen, as I en- 


too good—too indulgent!” Thus 
[ entered, covering my lips with 
qo 


egant table! 


“it is 


tered; then at the centre-table; then back at the curtains 
ed. I drew an easier breath. On 
rface of the black Italian 
ced two or three richly-bound vol 
ftened hard outlines of 
of tasteful 


—moreen was mollifi 
the beautiful veined su marble 
slab, Marion had } 
umes. They s 
polished wood; and 
From the books my ey 
which were som 


the stone and 


gave air 


an 
trifling ornaments—a china match-safe, 
and two small Bo 
ed toward the windows. Moreen 


from the mantel, I glan 


was bridling. drew my eyes away, with something of 


It did 


amiable aspect—had an expres 


force in the effort, and looked at the centre-table. 
not wear, I thought, an 
sion of exclusiveness and superiority—did not just like 
its companions. This impression was lost when I kept 


curtains and table only in view. They recognized each 


other, and were on good terms. But, it was plain to me, 


they were already in league against their fellow-denizens 
of the parlor; and | 
league fhvolved. 
Neither Marion n 
leaving the parlor t 
Both of us had not 
centre-table and our sofa 
articles, which, on tak 


inderstood too well what such a 

I felt the same elation of spirits in 
ut we had experienced on entering it 
1 the want of harmony between the 


These 


the place of cane-seat, had 


and chairs. last-named 


looked so pleasant to our eyes, now set in tontrast with 


the new centre-table, had a mean appearance—they were 
We did not talk 


Marion had a dreamy, absent 


common and cheap ih 
cheerfully at the tea-table 
look, and my thous! 


~omparison. 


ts were occupied with the difficult 
question as to the means of raising the twenty-five dol 
lars that were pr 

All that evening v 


proving a burder tead 


the next day. 
dull. 
of a delight. 


were Our centre-table was 
Once only did 
Marion refer to it 

“A plainer one would have answered just as well,” she 
said ; 


chairs.” 


“and been r in keeping with our sofa and 


“Cheap things ar lw 
turned. “ The error v 
furniture in the beginning 

Marion half-assent: this, when we mutually dropped 
the subject as not agreeable. 


vys dearest in the end,” I re 
getting such poor articles of 


I awoke on the next morning with a weight on my 


The sum ot twenty 
and I had no money but what was in my wife’s hands— 


feelings. five dollars was to be paid, 
I turned 
from the thought of asking her for a portion of this, and 
put it away from me. Her 
should not be so marred. 

Borrow? From whom? Driven to extremity, I thought 
first of this one and then of that one, in each case imag 
ining myself asking for a loan of twenty-fivé dollars. I 
fairly shivered in the fancied realization. 
I could not borrow! WI! 

question into a dark aby 


our means of living for the next two months. 
pleasure in the centre-table 


What then was to be done? 


No—no—no! 
tthen? I seemed to throw the 


, and there came back no an- 


state arising from the thought of Marion’s delight 


she added, drawing me | 
so much handsomer than Mrs. | 


| offered, 


elegance. | 


es wandered to the mantelpiece, on | 


mian-glass scent-bottles. Instinctively, | 
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swer. I felt like one drifting away from the land, out 
upon unknown, sunless waters. 

On that day unusually large sums of money passed 
through my bands. As I over the bank-notes 
amounting to thousands of dollars, how paltry seemed the 
little bill for which ible. How 
seemed for me to use twenty lars without harming 
It would be neither missed nor 
was able to return it. This th 
from which I had suffere 
here was a 


counted 


I was in tr easy it 


any one. wanted before | 
ught removed the anxious 

If n 
certainty coul 
And I did keep it. 
dollars were taken from the cash 


state other resource 
I keep my word 
Twent: 


entrusted to my 


with the cabinet-maker. 
five 
keeping 


g, and appropriated to the payment of the bill | 
had so foolishly made. 

For a day or two my mind was easier. 
My 
short, and I was by no mean rtain that I 
able to conceal the fact. But no one overk 
If it had been two 
would have been all the same 

About a week after this ul 
eash for the day, I found it‘ 
hundred 
but I could not find it. 
, but it nowhere appeared 
footir 
speak of the error to any one 
meant to profit thereby. The 
entitled to what their books « 
much mine as theirs; 


Then I begar 
to feel worried again. twenty-five dollars 
would he 


voked 
hundred 


my ac- 
count. short, it 

in settling my 
n the sum of one 
dollars. There was figure somewhere, 
in search of the 
tain was I that 
I did not 


because I 


I spent 
erro 
g correct, 


Simply 


every entry and every 
. I said to myself, are 
This surplus is as 
and : need it and they do not, 


and, moreover, have it in poss¢ i : 
hard 


was miserable; but I was in 


que stion as to 
whose it shall be, is not The argument 
mind for honest 
with diff 
the m 
I had departed from safe ways; I had 


discrimination. Having su nvself 


culties, I did not not questi n too closely ean 
extrication. ' 
drawn to my soul evil counsellors; I was drifting farther 
and farther out upon a dangerous sea. 
With the hundred dollars ‘ , 
from the 
For nearly a month IT kept the 


ude good my loan 


eash, and had seventy-five doll: in hand. 


urs 
| in my desk 
to be restored should the But it did 


ready 


not appear. Meantime we wer 


in our centre-table. O 1 n intimate friend 
would 


silent glance at the cheap sofa or I king 


sure 


remark on its elegar esign, al then give a 


chairs; a 
circumstance that’ never escay eit Marion's observa- 
tion or mine. 

“T’'m really ashamed of that Marion spoke with 
A friend and | rife | 


an evening with us; 


sual warmth. ud been passing 
in the lighted 
sted on the 
It did 


narrow 


and we were st ling in 


yarlor after they had gone away. My eyes re 


I 

piece of furniture under the ban of disapproval. 
] The 
guiltless of curl, 


ook very mean and out of place. seat was 
short; the wood 
or of that fine polish, so 


best cabinet-ware. 


and and deep, rich 
color: like enamel, seen in the 


Moreover, bad workms nship was re 
the veneering had 


vealing itself. In two or three places 


sprung; and, conspicuously on one end, was a yellow, ir- 
ere it had fallen of. 


“We shall have 


regular spot, two or three inches long, wl 
“Rather a shabby affair,” I replied. 

to banish it to our sitting room.” 

with a look that 

doubt, 


There was some- 


Marion turned her eyes upon my face, 


I did not clearly understand. I saw in them 
questionings, and a shade of trouble. 


thing searching in them, also; as if suspicion had been 
, 





a 


nd, out 


passed 
‘-notes 
ied the 
asy it 
ring 
efore | 
1Xious 
source 
word 
rent) 
wo my 


bill I 


evan 
ollars 
ld he 
Y ace 
rt, it 


; my 
one 
here, 
’ the 
that 
| not 
ise I 
, are 
& as 
not, 
£ to 
rent 
nest 
iff 
of 
had 
her 
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started in her mind. We both stood silent for a little 
while. Then I reached up my hand to the plain gas- 
pendant and turned out the lights. We left the parlor ; 
and did not, on that evening, again refer to the sofa. 

I bad a struggle with myself on the next day. My| 
wife’s remark about the sofa determined me to buy a new } 
one that should be in keeping with our better articles of | 
furniture; but I was not yet quite ready to make a final 
appropriation of the ‘seventy-five dollars to which con- | 
science steadily warned me I had no right. A feeling of 
danger also made me hesitate. What if the error in my | 
cash account should suddenly appear, and in a way that | 
made it imperative for me to show the true balance on 
hand? I did not like this view of the case at all. It 
oppressed me with a sense of trouble and danger. Yet, 
for all this, under something like a blind impulsion that 
set reason and prudence at naught, I went to the cabinet- 
makers on the afternoon of that day, and bought a sofa 
of the latest French style, for which I paid sixty dollars. 
And so, fully confirmed my evil act, 

“I’m afraid it’s all wrong, Hiram,’ 
we stood looking at our elegant sofa on that evening. 
“We can’t afford this. You'll get into debt and trouble.” 

“Have no fear on that account,” I answered, with an 
assuring manner. “My horror of debt is too great. The 


, 


said my wife, as 


sofa is paid for.” 

I saw a quick flash in her eyes. 

“Paid for! Where did you get the money ?” | 

“A little outside transaction,” I returned, smiling. 
‘We often have opportunities to buy articles not just in 
the firm’s line of business, and sell at an advance. I am 
taking lessons from Baldwin. You know what a puzzle 
he has been to us. Well, he has been doing this outside 
business for some time, and is now helping me to do some- 


thing in the same way.” 
It was the first time I had deliberately lied to Marion. 
I saw that she was not entirely satisfied. Falsehood 


never can put on the exact semblance of truth. | 


“What kind of business, Hiram’” A shade of anxiety 
crept over her face. 

“Oh, merchandizing in a small way. Baldwin attends 
the auctions and bays for our store. There are always | 
little odd lots of things going off at nominal prices, 


which he picks up when he has the funds to spare. He | 
has bought for me several times—ten, fifteen or twenty | 
dollars’ worth; and I've been particularly fortunate in | 


selling. Twice I doubled my money.” 
“Indeed!” I saw light gleam over Marion's face. 


Not the clear light of assurance, but of relief. She be- | 


lieved my lie; and yet, there was, evidently, a doubt in 
her credence. 
“We learn something every day,” I added. “Some 


people are rather slow, and I am of that class; but, when | 


I do learn a thing, I’m generally upt to profit by my 
knowledge. So far, I am getting along bravely.” 

“But why did you not speak of this before, Hiram ?” 
asked my wife. I could see that she was not fully 
satisfied. ¥ 

“Because I was only feeling my way along. And, 
then, I wanted to surprise you with good results.” 

I was standing with my arm around her waist. 
Drawing her toward the sofa, we sat down side by side. 

“We shall get things into harmony by and by.” My 
voice was confident. I had a feeling of elation. One 
thing that troubled me was off my mind; I had removed 
it by a specious falsehood. I had answered to Marion 
the question that I knew must arise—as to how I had 


come into possession of sufficient money to buy there 
costly articles of furniture. 

“ Are we any happier, dear?” She laid her head upon’ 
my shoulder and sighed. 

My buoyancy left me in aninstant. -Happier! I felt 
a low creeping shiver gliding toward my heart. An in- 
ward voice took up, and, with a strange distinctness, 


| sounded the words in my ears, “Only the guvod are 


happy !” 

Only the good! I knew that it was so. Every step in 
my evil ways, so far, was a proof of its verity. 

“Hiram!” said my wife, lifting her head from my 
shoulder, and speaking with a solemnity of manner never 
assumed before. “Hiram, these things do net make 
happiness. Nay, when the heart is set on them, they 
become disturbers of our peace. So far, they have lured 
us on by false enticements. They have promised worlds 
of pleasure, yet failed in every promise. Delight has 
passed away in the very hour of possession. Dear bus- 
band, let us stop where we are. Let us seek enjoyment in 
higher and better things thun fine furniture that we do 
not need. If we can have these things only at the sacri- 


| fice of our peace, better not have them at all.” 


I had no words for reply. But, oh, how painfully did [ 
feel the truth of all she said as to the failure of happiness 
wherein we had sought for it so confidently. 

‘Let us stop where we are, Hiram,” resumed my wife, 
repeating one of the sertences which she had just uttered. 
“Let us get back into the sweet life of contentment once 
so dear. These things have put on false attractions. 
They have lied to us. And now that we see the truth, let 


| us turn from them to the old pleasures that never failed. 


No matter how excellent, no matter how beautiful may be 
the things with which we surround ourselves, there will 


| always be those who can have things more excellent and 


more beautiful. If our humbler good things of to-day 
lose their attraction because of contrast with the posses- 
sions -of another, will not our richer accessions of te- 
morrow fail also? O Hiram! as I see it, we stand to-day 
at a point where two paths diverge. One lies through 
quiet, obscure ways; the other ascends along the heights 
of observation. In one is home-peace and heart-pleasure; 
in the other, disquietude and danger. Let us take the 
safe and easy road.” 

My eyes rested, even as Marion thus talked, on our 
| mean-looking chairs. The wood was inferior, the style 
| old-fashioned, the workmanship poor. They were out of 
place in the company of their finer neighbors. 

“We must have better chairs,” I said, in my thought. 
How surely our loves rule us! Whether they be pure 
}and unselfish, or mere worldly loves. They make the 
strong, ever-flowing current of our lives; and temporary 
| opposing states are only the eddies that whirl upon its 
surface. 
| I was giving myself up to a love of the world. 
Already the current of this love was moving along with 
| an even motion, gaining volume and force as it advanced. 
| It was fast becoming my ruling love. Ah! this ruling 
love! What momentous things are involved therein! 
Marion's admonition fell like an eddy on the surface, but 
| still the stream moved on. 
| Our chairs would not do. I felt the force of every sen- 
| tence that dropped from Marion’s lips; but they did not 
| change an inner desire to put on a good appearance before 
| the world—did not produce a state of harmony between 
chairs and sofa—did not weaken pride. 
“You are too serious, darling!” I answered, affecting 
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alight tone. ‘Something unusual depresses your spirits. | 
We have these pleasant things around us. Why not | 
enjoy them ?” 

“Why? That is the question, Hiram! Why?” nt 
light came into lrer face. ‘We do not enjoy them. You | 
are no happier: I am no happier. Nay, instead of the | 
eld tranquillity of soul, there is disquietude—instead of | 
sunshine, a shadow. What does it all mean, my hus- 
band? I am as one bewildered—I am in fear—there 
seems hanging over me, all the while, some undefined 
calamity. “Lt was not so before they came in!” And she 
glanced toward the window-curtains. I saw her shiver 
as from sudden cold. 

“Do you know, Hiram,” she added, after a pause, 
speaking in a lower tone, “that I have a strange feeling 
about those curtains. A feeling as if we had no right to 
them—as if they belonged to somebody else?” 

The cold shiver passed to me. She was looking into 





my face. I felt as if she were reading my soul and find- | 
ing out my guilt. Ob, the suffering, the fear, the shame, 
concentrated into a single moment of that time! Were | 
eurtains and carpet—sofa and centre-t2ble—a meet com- 
pensation therefor? Did the gain of wrong satisfy and | 
strike an even balance? 

“T shall get angry with you, Marion, if you persist in 
tormenting both yourself and me after this fashion.” I 
knit my brows into sternness that I might conceal be 
trayal of guilt—I spoke with a shade of harshness. This | 
her gentle spirit could not bear. She dropped her head | 
against me and was very still for a few moments—then | 


there came a shudder of irrepressible sobs, and she wept | 
| 


for some time. 

How that coveted window drapery had cursed us! Oh, | 
with what an intense bitterness was the curse then and 
there applied! It was hurting us inevery way. A demon | 
of unrest dwelt among its crimson folds. Wenever came 
into its presence without a sense of disquietude. As for | 
me, Thad more than once been startled by a malignant | 
face leering out from amid its shadowy nooks! 

[ spoke tenderly to Marion. I laid my warm lips to 
her cheek and lips. I soothed her agitation as best I 
eould. Inthe hush of feeling that came, we arose from 
eur new sofa, and, without ’a glance at its polished 
wood or shining cloth, turned out the lights and went up- 
stairs. 


7 


(To be continued.) 


A MAIDEN’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY ANNE F. BRADLEY. 
MAY not guess through coming years, 
| The life t s in store for me, 





How bright with smiles, or washed with tears, 
[ have no prophet’s eye to see. 

For still obscured from mortal sight, 
Fate’s shaping fingers work above, 

I may not feel the bloom or blight, 
I only know [I love. 


Across the chequered path of life, 
No warning shadows seem to fall, 
I look with open eyes, yet read 
No fatal sentence on the wall; 
Standing where past and future meet, 
The tests of time I may not prove, 
Nor drain the eup whose taste is sweet— 
I only know I love. 











WASTE AND BLOOM. 
BY MARY A. FORD. 
ge summer, worn and weary, 
Whispered lovingly, “ Farewell.” 
And the winter, chill and dreary, 
From his high, frost-fretted aerie, 
Smoothes her robes of burial. 


The embroidery of her pillow 
Will be leaves of gold and gray; 
Leaves of maple, birch and willow, 
Drifted by the wood and billow, 
Fairer than the’green of May. 


While his icy hands are weaving 
The rich draperies of her bed, 

Shall we murmur, idly grieving 

For the budding-time and leaving, 
Of our treasures lying dead? 


Nay! though downy snow-drifts whiten 
Dun-gray fields with grayer gloom, 

Yet another spring will brighten 

All the shrouded earth, and lighten 
Weary hearts with vernal bloom. 


And the haunts now bleak and faded, 
Will be lovelier than before. 

Orchards will be bloss laded, 

Home be vine and garland-shaded 
All about the open door. 


Where to-night the dead reposes, 
Summer violets will stray ; 

Birds will sing among the roses, 

From the dawn till twilight closes, 
O’er the sweet but dying day. 


And this waste, so white and holy, 
Will be fair with yellow grain. 
Over fields and valleys lowly, 
Autumn fruits will ripen slowly, 
Silver moons will wax and wane. 
ONLY GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY MRS. M. A. FURNALD. 

O not say good-bye, dearest mother, 
D Though parted, I know we must be, 
Till pearly-hued portals of Heaven 

Shall open in welcome to me; 
’Tis only a few hours of darkness, 
Then, ever, the beautiful light; 
Do not say “ good-bye,” dearest mother, 
But only a tender “ good-night.” 
’T will seem, when death's twilight shall gather 
O’er life, with its labors eomplete, 
Like many an evening of childhood, 
When, weary, I knelt at thy feet; 
My lessons and tasks were al! ended, 
And there, in the fast-fading light, 
I rested, secure, in thy presence, 
And answered thy tender good-night. 
Oft times, may the sweet flowers wither, 
The earth change her emerald for white, 
Before an eternity, mother, . 
Shall dawn on my earth-weary sight; 
And, then, the dark surges of sorrow 
Shall break into billows of light; 
And, then, ’twill be joyful good-morrow, 
And never, no never, good-night. 
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ETHIE’S DOLLY VARDEN. 


BY 8. J. CURTISS. 
«“ “\YOME in,” said Ethie Hathorn, in answer to a knock 
at her aunt’s sitting-room door. ‘She was very 


busy preparing work for the sewing-machine, and 





he spoke. But the pink cheeks 


scarcely looked up as sh 





took a deeper hue as she encountered the handsome hazel 


eyes of her visitor, and recognized in him her escort of 


the preceding evening. 
“Why, Mr. Gordon,” she exclaimed, the great scissors 


slipping from her little hand as she extended it in greet- 
ing; “ what ever induced you to come up here?” 

lie laughed a little at her surprise. 

Mrs. Macy was entertaining eallers in the parlor, and 


I asked and obtained permis 


told me where you were. 


Now that I have satisfactorily accoun 


sion to con 
ted for my presence, aren't 


1¢@ up. 
you going to ask me to sit} 
down ?” | 


“Of course,” said Ethie, tossing a formidable pile of | 


flannel garments from a neighboring chair, and pushing | 
»ward him. 
Mr. Gordon seated himself and eyed the deposed arti 
eles criticall) 
“ Pardon me,” he said at last, “but I have a great cu 
riosity to know what is the work you seem to find so ab 
sorbing. May aad 
“Certainly,” returned Ethie, quietly. “I am sewing | 
for my poor people.” | 
“Your poor people,” he repeated curiously. 
“Yes, Mr. Gordon; fur a family, oh, so poor, and with | 





five little children. Those who sce and hear of s i 
every day doubtless grow accustomed to it. But I have 
always lived in a little country town, and have never be- 
fore seen so much poverty and wretchedness as has come 
under my notice during the few weeks I have been in 
New York. Icould not rest if I did not do what little I | 
eould to alleviate it.” | 

She raised her eyes earnestly as she spoke, but dropped 


them again as quickly, after one glance at her companion ; 


for she fancied she read in the satirical smile that curled 


han vathy. | 

he s but have you not 
chosen a somewhat original method of carrying out your 
laudable designs? Most y« idies think they do their 
duty in that respect, if they occasionally work slippers 
for a charity fair, or at the most drop a greenback in the 


more of amusement t 





ip, 


sym} 
To be sure,” 






plate at church. Perhaps that method is too common- 
place for you, and you are desirous of emulating Dorcas 
of old.” 


“TI have very little money to 


” 


was the truthful 
answer; though the quick tears started to the blue eyes. 
Then she added 
“T am sorry if you] 


} 
} 


give, 





“T have only my time and my work.” 


with a little tremor in her voice: 


think me odd orridiculous, Mr. Gordon; but indeed I can- 
not help it.” 


Hle did not smile again as she half feared he would. 
Neither did he fail to notice the quivering lip nor the | 
tear-dimmed eyes. | 

“ Forgive me,” he said kindly and gravely. “TI hadno | 


idea you were so much in earnest, or I should not hav e| 
spoken as I did. We are friends again, aren't we ? 
“ Of course,” assented Ethie, a little dubiously. 
“T am going to test your sincerity,” he continued, 
drawing a fifty-dollar bank-note from his pocket-book ; 
Will you be my al- 


” 


“by asking you to do a favor for me. 
moner, and invest this for the benefit of your poor people ?” 


VoL. XLiI.—-8, 


ully. | 
] 


” 


“Tiow kind, how generous you are! 
all traces of vexation vanishing from her pretty face, as 


exclaimed Ethie, 
she took the note and placed it carefully in her purse. 
“Why, this will pay the rent, and get food and -other 
things besides. I cannot thank you enough, Mr. Gordon, 
your money will do so much good.” 

“Tt has already done so,” was his reply. 
that I owe a duty to God’s unfortunates that 


“It has re- 


minded me 
remiss in fulfilling; and,” he added in a 


it has given pleasure to a kindly little 


[ have been 
lower tone, “ 
heart that would rather help others than seek its own 


happiness.” 

“T do not deserve praise for the little I have done,” 
faltered Ethie, blushing more at his tone than his words. 
Then ag he rose to go, she added: “I shall try to see my 
poor friends to-morrow and report the result when I next 
have the pleasure of meeting you.” 

“ Which will be soon, I trust, Miss Hathorn. And, till 
then, good-by va a 

And Ethie was left to her work and her thoughts. But 
the work did not progress so fast after this; neither dil 
Ethie get down to the humble neighborhood where the 
There was a shopping ex- 
pedition in the morning, and in the afternoon Mrs. Macy 


The following day 


Caseys resided, the next day. 


yrdered the carriage for some calls. 


it was not much better; for there was a sociable on the 
tapie for the evening, and the question of the toilet was 
assuming, in Ethie’s mind, an importance hitherto un- 
And so a week glided by; and Ethie remem- 
guilty pang, that the bank-bill was 


nown. 
bered, with a little 
still folded idly 
‘I must go t 
would have done so, had not the morrow brought another 


in her purse, 


morrow,” she resolved; and perhaps 


excitement. It came in the shape of an invitation to a 
party, which was to be the largest and most fashionable 
Ethie had yet attended. 

“Tf I only had something pretty to wear!” sighed 
Ethie, as she tossed the dainty missive in the receiver. 
“Oh, dear! I wish a letter would come from mamma, and 


in it money enough for a lovely new dress. 
As if in answer to her thoughts, the postman’s whistle 
was heard, and a moment after Ethie’s little eager fingers 
were tearing open the envelope that was handed her. 
With a fe iat there 
was no money in it, only a long, kind letter, from which 


ng of disappointment, she saw t 


she read: 
“ And now, my dear little daughter, mother wishes she 


| could do what she has so long wished to, send you the 


means to get a handsome, new silk dress. You were n 


very well supplied in that respect, and as you write tha 
you go out a good deal, I am afraid you have already fel 


the need of it. But I cannot manage to send the money 


ee & 


just now, and must enjoin patience for another week.” 


“ Another week,” echoed Ethie, mournfully, “and that 
will be just a week too late. Well, it can't be helped, 
and I must make up my mind to go dressed like a dowdy.” 

A request from her aunt, that Ethie would accompany 
her to Stewart's, to help select an evening dress for Mrs. 
Macy’s adornment on the all-important evening, was not 
caleulated to soothe Ethie’s ruffled feelings. But she con- 
sented; listlessly turned over the rich silks, and tried to 
decide on the comparative merits of London Smokes and 
Nile greens. The momentous question was settled at last, 
and they were turning to go, when the clerk took down a 
collection of Dolly Vardens and displayed them to Ethi 





admiring gaze. 
“We are selling these now for three dollars a yard— 
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eight yards the polonaise pattern. Pink, blue, straw- 


color, to be worn over solid silks of the same shade.” 


It was upon the blue that Ethie fixed her eyes, the blue | 
with its wilderness of trailing roses and vines so delicate- | 
ly traced upon the azure surface, that it seemed the work | 


ef the brush rather than the loom. 
ly Varden, and this was so lovely. 
only sent the money ! 
Then the tempter whispered in Ethie’s ear: “ You have 
more than money enough in your purse now. Why not | 
use that and replace it when yours comes? You cannot 
e poor people till after the party, 


Oh, if mamma had 


get time to attend to t 
any way; and there can be no great harm—it will only 
be borrowing it after all.” 

“T will take eight yards of this, 
not giving herself time to think. 
, too, as she saw the 


” said Ethie, quickly, 
She had some compunc- | 


tions of another sort gay fabric cut 


off. 

“T know mother expects me,to get something plain and 
; “and this cert 
But then mother’s notions are | 


serviceable,” s flected ainly does not 
come under either head. 
does not know what girls are 


of course not, how should she, 


so old-fashioned. She 
wearing in New Yorl 
living down there in the country ?” 
So, stifling all disagreeable reflections, Ethie gave her- | 
She laughed, she 


scif up to the pleasures of the hour. 


ehatted, made calls, took walks and drives, and whenever 
she could find time sewed on the Dolly Varden. 

She put aside her work one afternoon just in time to 
i was descending to the dining-room, 


dress for dinner, an 
when the door-be!l rang. Ethie opened the door herself 
and admitted Mr. Gordon. 

“He would detain her but a moment,” “had 
only called to see if he ght have the pleasure of escort- 
ing her to the party. And, by the way,” 
after that little matter had been satisfactorily arranged, 
“T interviewed your protegés, the Caseys, the day after I | 
left you. They seemed greatly exercised in their minds | 
at the prospect of leaving t I told 


. 2 tat 
them a good fairy was coming to see them who would | 
+} 


arrange all about the rent. | 
sister, who works in a factory, | al 
| 


he said; 


he continued, 


heir miserable shanty. 


They were so elated at the 
prospect that the invalid 

determined to take a week's holiday, and enjoy the luxury 
of being sick and having nothing todo. They told you | 
of my call, didn’t they?—for I suppose you have seen 
them since, and settled up with ‘my land 
murmured 


lord.’” 

excuse rose to Ethie’s lips, but she 
heard her aunt’s footsteps approaching, she dreaded ex- 
pianations and exposure, and she eaid: “ Yes. 

A little word, but which revealed to Ethie how deeply | 
she had sinned when she eonsented to use it. 

She remembered but little of the rest of that interview, 
ble days that fol With 
feverish impatience she awaited the coming of her money 
that she might repay the dreadful debt, 
could even at that late day to expiate her folly 
shame and self-reproach as 


Some 


nor of the restless, misera lowed. 
and do what she 
y; and above 
all was the consciousness of 
intolerable as it was new to 

The eventful evening came at last. Ethie watched her | 
aunt as she made her brilliant toilet, and saw that lady 
drive off. 

“T have to call for Mrs. Loring, my dear,” were Mrs. | 
Macy’s parting words, “and so must start early. You 
had better get ready as soon as possible, for Mr. Gordon 
will probably be here in the course of an hour.” 

Wearily, Ethie led to her room. The beautiful 


Dolly Varden was spread upon the bed, but it bad lost 


her. 


ascen 


Every one had a Dol- | 


| fatally. 


then placed in his hands the telegram sh 


i; , . ° 
it will be impossible. 


| kind friend beside her whom she *" vd de 


| blinded. 


itscharm. Ethie had no wish to put it on; she wondered 
how it had ever seemed to her so much to be desired, 
“ A telegram for you, Miss Ethie,” 
It ran thus: 


announced a servant, 


“Come home at once. Your father has been thrown 


from his buggy and injured seriously, but we hope not 


“Ciara Hatnory,” 


With a low moan, Ethie buried her face in the bed. 


Oh, if auntie were only there! Go home she must—vyet 
how could she when all the family were out, and would 
not be back till after midnight? And if she lost the ten 
o'clock train she could not get home the next day. 
It seemed ages that she lay there till a ring at the bell 


and a well-known voice in the hall aroused ber. She 


waited for no summons, but with quick steps and pale, 


quiet face descended. 


rdon,” she said; and 


“T cannot go to the party, Mr. G 
e had almost un 
consciously retained. 


“My poor child!” was his only comment; “and you 


want to start for home to-night 
“Oh, But the and 


if I only could! ve all gone out 


” 


“You can and shall, Ethie. My carriage is at the door. 
You can leave a note for your aunt, ¢ 


Make 


’ 


explain to one of 


the servants. your pre} ns as s00n as potei- 


| ble, and I will see you safely of 


| they were soon roll- 
rthern depot. As one 
to catch the train, 


There was no time to hesitate 
ing along the streets toward the r 


in a dream, Ethie was hurried onwar 


| under rows of swinging lanterns, past noisy hackmen and 


hurrying crowds. Trembling and exhausted, she reached 


the car, and sinking upon the luxurious seat indicated to 
her, buried her face in her hands. Then she remembered 
her companion, and turned to thank him and say good- 
by e. 
“Surely you are not going, to 
saw he had seated himself beside he 
“Surely I am, Ethie,” 
think a would let you undertake this | 


she exclaimed, as she 


“Do you 


ng night’s journey 


he answered, gently. 
alons 

Ethie never forgot the exp« of that night. With 
renewed love she thought of the kind father, the happy 
Then she 
had 
of the guilty 


lence 
home she had been content to leare so long. 
thought of that other suffering family 
robbed to gratify her own sinful var 

falschcod with which she had stained her soul; 
-eived. 


whom she 


and of the 


knew all,” 


if he 
“and he must know soon.” 
The long night, 
the painful throbbing of her temples, passed, and Ethie 
roused herself to find she was home more. She 
stepped from the train in the cold, gray twilight of the 
and hurried tl ch the familiar streets 
to her own Then she staggered back, faint and 
Those closed shutters, that floating 
could have but one meaning—Ethie’s father was 


“Tle would despise me she thought; 


whose hours she had measured only by 


once 


winter morning, 
door. 
sombre, 
crape, 
dea a 

We will not follow Ethie through the weeks that fol- 
In that stricken family, hers was not the only 
and Ethie strove to moderate her own 


lowed. 
heart that ached ; 
grief that she might comfort the little ones, and ministe 
to her widowed mother. 

One painful duty remained to be fulfilled. Ethie wrote 


a letter to Gerald Gordon, inclosing the money he had 
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intrusted to her care, and explaining how she had re-|his heart. He sought her again at her own home, and 


She begged that it might yet be ap- | learned to love her as only good and noble natures can 


tained it so long. 
He found her better and more worthy of his 


propriated to its original purpose, that the innocent might be loved. 
The letter contained neither | love than when he had first known her: the pretty, child- 


not suffer for her fault. 
like face had taken an added charm. What Ethie would 


excuse or palliation. Ethie’s repentance was too sincere 
for that. 

Then she felt that she had closed the record of one, 
chapter of her life forever. But it was not so to be. A | tion, is the gay little robe with its wilderness of vines and 
feeling of disappointment at first caused Gerald Gordon roses. 
to toss aside Ethie’s poor little letter with the bitter re-| under the bright chandelier; it has never been worn, and 


have done from impulse once she did from principle now. 
Folded carefully way, a talisman against future tempta- 


Its gorgeous hues have never been displayed 


flection that she who had seemed his ideal of truth and | probably never will be; yet I think one Dolly Varden at 
unselfishness could yield to temptation, as did her frailer | least has fulfilled its mission. 
sisters. But not so easily could he banish her image from | 


Picluces from Qodern Drstary, 


. 


| of those old years, I am never tired of looking at. Many 


FROM FONTAINEBLEAU TO FOTHERINGAY. wht 
times as I have stood before it, I shall go there, if I live, 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. - 
—* or many times nore; always getting some new sense of its 


{OME time ago I heard of a very old man whose life | meaning, and power, and tragedy. In all history there is 


covered a century and lapped over three or four years, | no group just like that one; and when you think how it 


b who remarked, curiously enough, on his birthday: | all happened, and just what hung on that scene, what had 
“T can distinctly remember what I was doing a hundred | gone before, what was to come after, which none of the 
years ago to-day !” | great actors themselves could possibly forecast,—if you 
What a little crowded span of time that “hundred | can stand before that picture as history paints it, and n« 


years’’ must have lain in the old man’s thought, as his | have your imagination, your whole soul stirred and thrill 


then you had better go back into your small 


memory glanced over it! Just where his broke off, let | by the scene, 


another take up the backward link and sweep a glance | to-day; the sixteenth century has nothing to show or to 


equally far into the past; and he could take hold of peo- | teach you. 
ple-who would remember some of the principal figures on That had passed its meridian when this scene happened, 
the great stage of the sixteenth century, where the dra- | for it was in the year fifteen hundred and sixty, on the 


smber, in the old French city of Orleans. 





matie persone are composed of such names as Queen Eliz- | sixth of Dee 
Strange scenes had been going on there during the last 





, Philip Sidney, William of Orar 





abeth, Lord Burle 
John Knox, Mary Stuart, Catharine de Medici, Henry | few weeks. 
in the mellow mid-October weather, Catharine de Medici 


Any of the townspeople could tell you how 


IV.; and greater than all these, one without any title 
His | and Mary Stuart, her beautiful, young, Scottish daugh- 


or patent of nobility, William Shakspeare by name. 
ter-in-law, queen of France, made their grand entry int 


ean afford to stand there all alone among the crowns, and ) 
emblazonry, and proud devices of kings and lords, Itj|the ancient city, riding side by side on splendid white 
has a lustre—that simple name—within whose circle all/ palfreys. What a magnificent spectacle it must have 
the others grow dim. | been! How the cloth of gold, the rich arras, the gor- 
ry, the emblazoned banners, the royal escut- 






One has a curious feeling, wandering in and out, up and | geous tapestr 


Lf 


down the years of that old century, such as a traveller | cheons dazzle and blaze through all those old years! 





might have wandering through some vast old palace, It was an age of pomp, and processions, and page 

where the pictures and groups looked at him from the/| ries. The bugles played, and the, trumpets poured out 

+ . . *. ** ee . + . ’ 4 7 

walls with faces human as Da Vinci’s or Titian’s, the | their stormy welcomes, as the long, courtly procession d 
1 


fleshly glow, bloom, warmth on each; there are the faces | filed through the old streets. The king, the tall 





of crowned kings and queens, the starred warriors and | overgrown, crowned boy of seventeen, rode under his 
mailed knights, and women beautiful as dreams or vi-! golden eanopy. He must have had a sickly look at that 


stons. time, although he had the handsome features of his r: 





So you wander about in that old palace of the sixteenth | the dark eves and the olive complexion of his mother. 
century—the greatest, in many respects, which the world | The inhabitants all turned out in their bravest attire to 
owned, feeble boy honor. Was he not the 


has ever seen—unlocking here and there, as it suits your | do that ir 
mood or fancy, the doors of the years. They grate alittle | anointed king—the eldest of those four miserable sons 
on rusty hinges it is true, but inside what treasures there | whom Catharine de Medici had borne to the throne of 
are; what landscapes, and groups, and faces; what stor-| France? The loud “vivas” rent the air. You always 
my scenes; what mighty dramas, on which hang the fate | hear these ringing up and down those old years, and fi 
of nations, the future of the world, this very to-day, in | the most part they drown that undermoan of misery an 
whose small horizon we, too, live, and move, and go agony which reminds one of creatures bound and strug 
h you can always hear if you lay your 


1 


through, well or ill, with the little part assigned us. gling, and whic 

In a little while, too, one forgets the grating of the | ear close enough to this old century. 

rusty hinges, and the years between dwindle to as small! The citizens were out, as I said, in their bravest attire. 

& point as the years of that old man who looked back on | The foot-soldiers, four thousand strong, tramped through 
. 


his century of birthdays. the streets. The children, wearing the gay colors of the 
There is one historic group which, as I wander in and out | king and queen, must have looked like a cloud of June 
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butterflies; and the four hundred archers of the guard, act of a tremendous political drama which the uncles of 
and the two hundred gentlemen of his household, and the | Mary Stuart had planned—a drama which must have 
grand court, followed; the princes, and nobles, and war- | filled France with mourning and misery, and brought the 
riors, with nodding plumes and glittering orders, jewels heads of the proudest nobles and the very princes-royal 
and escutcheons, blazing in the soft October morning. to the block, and made the relatives of the young queen 

Under the golden canopy, beside the pale, handsome, | Scotch by birth, but French in her heart and training— 
crowned head of the boy-king, rode another guest. No | the absolute rulers of the nation. 
body of all those shouting thousands saw him ; yet of him, But that ride with her smiling, gracious, watchful 
a little later, the world’s greatest poet was to write: mother-in-law through the streets of the old French 
“Por within the hollow crown | capital, with the drums and the waving banners and the 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, | swelling bugles, and the swarming multitudes around, 
Keeps dea art; and there the eswenatinamaes | was the last entrance which Mary Stuart would ever 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp maké into any French city as its queen. 

Side by side, you remember, that day rode the mother| How often she must have t gl t of it afterward, in 
and wife of the king—Catharine de Medici and Mary | the strange, stormy times at Holyrood, in the long, dreary 
Stuart. Think of those two women, whose history is so months at Lochleven, in the hard, bitter years of he 


‘ss 


interwoven with that 1 century, with its pomp and} English prisons at Bolton, at Sheffield, at Tutbury, and, 
splendor, with its darkness and tragedy, riding side by | jast of all, in those winter hours in the dark, old fortress 
side through the old streets on their magnificent white | castle of Fotheringay ! 
palfreys! Six weeks from that day, he young king and the 

They did not love each other, those two women s0 | two queens rode through the y to the palace, an 
closely related, a: se lives and fates had been bound | other scene was going on in the ter place, and her 
togther for the last year in the crown which encircled the | again Catharine de Medici and Mary Stuart were the 
pale temples of Francis II. principal actors. 

After-events proved that Mary Stuart had not used} To understand it thoroughly, to take to one’s soul the 
that year of her wedded pride and power wisely. It was} awful lesson which this scene of history teaches, it is 

| . 
hardly soe after all. She was so young at that time, | necessary to have some idk f what had been going on 
that at the best she could have been little better than a | jn Orleans since the day the court entered it. 
The Guises were not peo} time when the hour 


puppet in the - nds of her six haughty, powerful uncles. | 
The Lorraine-Guises were a clannish race. Mary in of their good fortune had strucl | there was something 
herited the strong family instinets of that house. Her almost sublime in the calm, unfaltering courage of the 
childhood and yout ud been trained and moulded by | race. It blenched at no obstacles, it faced, haughty, de- 
her maternal relativ: he was an apt pupil. When in | Spotic, assured, every peril, it shook the throne of France, 


her seventeenth year, she ascefded the throne of France. | it ruled the realm, it controlled the ple, it intimidated 


The young girl ed wholly in the interests of her | the princes; what it could not bend it broke, and, at last, 


kinsmen, and against r Italian queen-mother-in-law. | it ruined the house of Valoi 


| 
| 
She was a spy upon Catharine’s actions—a shrewd, pene- | Mary Stuart’s uncles had rried everything before 


trating one, with her clear, keen intellect, young as that them during these weeks. Fr II., with his crown 
was. She perplexed and contravened the queen-mother’s | and sceptre, was the mere t ft r ambitions: what 
subtle plans and } tical diplomacy; and sometimes, | could he, with his sixteen or teen years, and his life 
secure in her loft e and power, Mary’s scorn or | of indolence, luxury and pleasure at Germain, know 
anger flashed out of the swift, smiting sarcasms | of the towering ambitions, t ’ ful state-craft, the 
} he wate of his 


which all her life stood Mary Stuart in good stead. marvellous political games 
At the time when they made their entrance into Orleans, | young queen sought to get 1 reins of government se- 
Catharine must have en about forty years of age. The curely in their grasp ? 
stately figure, with it nderful grace of carriage, the| During these last weeks, M 
lest n and women of france 


kinsmen had thrown 


perfect bearing of the Italian woman, with that quiet, off all disguises. The nob 

impressive, inscrutable face of hers, the smile always | had been arrested and thrown into prison, often on the 
bland and gracious vatchful, dark, subtle eyes, every | most frivolous charges. 
glance and moti by long years into the most The young and brave Prince dé had been induced, 
absolute mask of what feeling lay beneath, must hav 

t to that other young face, with | power f the Guises, and vis 


between promises and commands, t ace himself in the 
formed a striking itthe court. He was arrested, 
its marvellous lovelins its rich northern bloom, its be- | a swift trial, on a charge of high trea 

| the second prince of the bl entenced to perish on 
the scaffold before the royal pa of Orleans. 


The city was, meanwhile, paralyzed with amazement 


son, followed, and 


witching sparkle, its infinite variety and power of ex- | 
pression. a 
How proud, and lovely, and assured she must ha ve | 
looked in her pomp and splendor that day—how secure | and terror at the tremendous audacity of the young 
ia ueen’s uncles. The court, the people, the whole nation 
| 
| 
| 


in her lofty place fron s and anguish, as she bent her 
despotic, bad 


fair young head to the shouting thousands. And the 
trumpets clamored and the bugles stormed as she went|men. There was a reign of tert n Orleans. Nobody 
on, she and the queen-mother, side by side, to the old | was seated on so high an eminence that he did not topple 
palace at Orleans, where they were to lodge. at the magic touch of the Guise 

France was in Mary Stuart’s power that day—in hers These latter would never have obtained the vast power 
and that of her proud, cruel kinsmen’s, the six Lorraine- | they wielded in France had they not possessed most re- 
Guises. Through her they ruled the feeble-souled, sickly | markable qualities of character to sustain their usurpa- 
Orleans, in the| tions of the royal prerogatives. Francis, the eldest of 


were in the power of these great, 


young king. And this entrance into 
midst of a grand military procession, was but the opening | the brothers, had added new lustre to the lilies of France, 
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after these had paled at St. Quentin before the legions of 
Spain. He had wrested Calais, the brightest jewel in the 
English crown, from the descendants of the Plantagenets, 
and restored it to France, and his guerdon had been the 
crown and throne for his niece. 

He possessed every quality likely to dazzle the popular 
imagination. Of commanding presence, perhaps the 
handsomest of the six handsome brothers, generous, affa- 
ble in conversation and captivating in manners, he won 
crowds of friends in each rank of his countrymen. 

Every tie of kindred and gratitude must have bound 
the young queen to the uncle to whose grand military 
successes she largely owed her crown. 

Mary Stuart had beer brought up from her cradle to 
regard her French relatives as the only ones whom she 
and 


could trust, and to whom, instead of to her Scotct 
English kinsmen, she could safely confide her interest 
while the haughty duc had always shown a tender 
fondness for his Scotch niece, which he never exhibited 
toward his own children. 

It was not singular that the young girl should have 
exerted all the powerful influence which she P ssessed 
over her boy-husband to further the schemes of her uncle 
and his brothers. 

During those terrible days at Orleans, the queen-mother 
oding, resentful. She was compelled, 


remained silent, br I 
Her influence over 


it is true, at this time, to temporize. 
her son was not to be compared with his wife's, and, had 
Catharine de Medici at this juncture openly contravened 
the policy of the Guises, there is little doubt that her own 
disgrace and banishment from court must have followed ; 
but that proud, subtle, revengeful spirit never forgot the 
t } 





indignities and affronts she received from her Sc: 
daughter-in-law, and the queen-m¢ ther’s revenge always 
exacted its payment to the last farthing. 

Her day of triumph came sooner than any one could 
have anticipated. Whether there was some taint in their 
birth or some fault in their training, the French-Italian 
Valoises were a feeble brood. Some infirmity of constitu 
tion seemed to cling to all the race; and of all the hand- 
some princes and princesses whom Catharine de Medici 
bore to Henry II., only one reached his prime, to fall 
with that by the hand of the assassin ; only one lived be- 
yond hers, the youngest and loveliest of her house, to be 
a disinherited daughter, a discrowned queen, a disowned 


wife, a dishonored woman. 
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The queen-mother, reserved, tranquil, alert, waited now. 
Catharine de Medici was, probably, not without the feel- 
ings of a mother, but she proved more than once in great 
conjinctions of affairs, that love of power with her was 
mightier than any maternal affections. 

Francis, too, had never been her Javerite son. She re- 
served her tenderness for his second brother, the hand- 
some, false, superstitious, cruel Henry ILI. 

Catharine de Medici knew that with the death of her 
eldest son her thraldom to the Lorraine-Guises would 
cease. Those astute politicians, with all their state-craft, 
had failed to propitiate the queen-mother. In their in- 


toxication of pride and power they had conceived them- 


selves invulnerable, but they had made one mistake. It 


was to cost them dear. 


1 
! 


Francis grew rapidly worse. Catharine de Medici 
ing this, at last ventured to assume some degree « 


~< 





peree 
authori 


The day for the execution of the brave young Prince of 





Condé was close at hand. Had he stood in the queen- 





1other’s way, there is no doubt his head would have 
fallen on the block before the palac e of Orleans; but with 
him Catharine had no wrongs to avenge; and instincts of 

, 


ned with the etate measures, which 


her keen, tireless intellect was now forecasting, to influ- 


At all events, she yielded to the entreaties of the best 
people of her court, and issued a command that the exe- 


1is order was in direct de- 





fiance of the Guises, who, in perplexity and consternation 


rei 


at the new aspect of aff: ned by the young 


airs occasic 
s dangerous illness, dared not proceed to extremi- 
ties. 

A few days, and their niece might no longer be sove- 
reign of France, or her uncles the arbiters of the nation, 
and ip this contingency the Guises, with their almost 
super. courage, shrank from exasperating the 
queen-mother by absolutely disregarding her orders; 
although, should the king’s illness prove fatal, the danger 
to themselves would be increased if Condé recovered his 





liberty and aroused his powerful kindred to take ven- 
geance on his enemies. 

So matters stood, and the pale autumn days faded into 

pa 


early twilights around the ancient city, and the lives of 


thousands, and the fate of a mighty nation, hung on the 


| failing breath of that crowned boy, who lay under the 


The singular looks and manners of the young king had, 





for some days, attracted m«¢ r less surprise and ar 

He broke out at times into the most unac¢ cuntubietiims 
ports of rage; and after these had passed he would sink 
into fits of sullenness and gloom, and the pale face under 
the crown grew wan and ghastly, and a strange light 
ved out of the dark eyes of 





that was like madness fla: 
Francis IT. 

In a little while a rumor went up and down the old city 
that the king was sick. The doctors called his disease 
abcess on the brain, and prescribed the harsh femedies of 
the times. But the poor crowned boy only went from 
bad to worse under the hands of the royal physicians. 

The queen’s uncles grew alarmed. Nothing could 
shake the foundations of that supreme despotism in which 
they had by this time entrenched themselves, but the death 
of the young king. 

With his decease the grand political game they had 
been playing with such marvellous dexterity, such cool 
determination, such profound foresight for the control of a 


k 





gdom, must be thrown up at once. 








s features 





py of the kings of France, with hi 


rand whiter every day, and the eyes with 








rrowing dimmer and dimmer; for the 





guest who had ridden that day with Francis of Valois, 

when he made his entrance into Orleans, stood by that 
P 

royal bedside, under the silken hangings, where the lilies 


of France and the arms of the Valois shone in all their 
gorgeous emblazonry. 
And all the while the plots and counterplots, the strifes 


and intrigues, the weaving of the vast webs of diplomacy 





and state-craft went on around that bedside, where the 
eldest of Catharine de Medici’s sons was yielding up his 
short, useless life. He was so young that he was not re 
sponsible for the good or the evil of his reign, and it was 
not his fault that fate had made him a king. One cannot 
but pity him a little, though that old world of the six- 
teenth century was always by so much the better off, when 
one of the sons of the royal French-Italian marriage that 
brought such evil on France, drew his last breath and 
went to his long slumber in St. Denis. 

On the fifth of December, acry went through the ancient 
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city. 


highest. It was a ery proclaiming life and liberty and 


gladness to many hearts, though the tidings which the | 


heralds proclaimed were those which the nation usually 
greeted with bursts of wailing: “ The king is dead! the 
king is dead !” 

When one thinks of it, France has oftenest had reason 
to rejoice when that ery rang through her realm, whether 
the king was Valois or Bourbon—I hesitate here whether 
to add, or Bonaparte! 

And now you will understand why it is that I like to 
swing back the door of that old year, fifteen hundred and 
sixty, and, while I hear the creaking of its rusty hinges, 
enter in and stand before the great historic group gathered 
there. 

These figures 
It all happened in that old palace of Orleans on the sixth 


this scene is no dream of poet or painter. 


of December, the day after the young king's death. 
Catharine de Medici stood there and by her side was 
her young son, Charles IX., the new king of France, a 
boy of only ten years 
It was an hour of triumph for the queen-mother, an 
hour which must have partly indemnified her for all the 


. . sys , . . i 
indignities and humiliations she had undergone, only, as 


I said, Catharine de 
payment to the uttermost farthing. 


Medici’s vengeance always exacted 
Mary Stuart was 
there, the queen of France no longer. 

Were her haughty uncles present, one wonders, to see 
the end of so many of their dreams and towering ambi- 
tions? 

According to the ancient custom of the queens of France, 
before she went into her chamber of forty days’ mourning 
and put on her widow's white weeds, while the wa!ls wore 
all draped with black, Mary Stuart was to deliver the 
crown-jewels to the new king. 

All that blaze of diamonds, that soft lustre of pearls, 


all the dazzling gems, the marvellous settings, the shining 


regalia—she took them from arms, and neck, and breast, | 


she took from that lovely head the crown of France, the 
royal lilies, the old diadem of Jeanne d’Evreux, with 
which all the queens of France were crowned, as the 


kings were with the ancient crown of Charlemagne; and 


Mary Stuart gave them to the new king, her brother-in- | 


} } 


law, that round-shouldered, awkward, pallid boy, with 
his beetling brows and his thin, sad face, and the gloomy 
flash of the dark eyes which promised ill for the realm. 
But the stately queen-m 
strange fascination 


ther, with her calm face, and the 
of her quiet, gracious manner, was 
regent of France now. 

Never had queen taken down from lovelier forehead 
the lilies of Brance, than she who did it that winter’s day 
in the old palace of Orleans, putting off with it, too, the 
pomp, and splendor, and power of her brief day as sove- 


reign of France! 


And when she had done, one act in the long, sad tragedy | 


of Mary Stuart's life was over! 

There were others to open in a little while; the stormy 
reign in Scotland, the strange, wild days at Stirling and 
Holyrood, the swift ride, through days and nights, for her 
life, along the woods and over the lonely hills to the 
banks of the Sclway, the sail over the stormy waters, and 
the dreary years in England, and the passionate dreams 
of power and vengeance, and the long sickness of hope 
deferred. 

She went out from Orleans to Fontainebleau to keep her 
mourning state, “ broken-hearted,” the old chroniclers 
say, for her dead husband and her lost crown and sceptre. 


It reached the humblest roof, it penetrated the | 


Yet her eighteenth birthday was close at hand, and sho 
| Was sovereign of Scotland, still, in her own right. The 
future must have stretched before ber still full of promise 
and sovereignty. 

From Fontainebleau to Fotheringay. It wasa long road, 
stretching through many years, bat Mary Stuart's life lay 


that way, when she laid down her crown and went out 
from the palace of Orleans. 

One cannot look at that moment without an inexpres- 
sible pathetic interest, whatever one may think of the 
real character and life of Mary Stuart, 

| Three or four years later, when she learned of the death 

of three of her six powerful uncles, and when she was in 
the midst of the troubles and tumults which filled her 

| short reign in Scotland, she said, sorrowfully enough one 
day: “I have learned that those who live the longest are 
not the happiest.” 

She was a young woman, not far in her twenties, when 
}she made that speech. She might have made it every 
year that followed with a deeper significance. 
I have told you, now, why that old, historic picture, 
locked up in the sixteenth century, has such a fascination 
for me. 


EGYPT. 
BY ¢. 
HERE is much in the history both 
modern Egypt to interest and instruct the earnest 
and thoughtful:mind. It is remarkable both for its 
physical peculiarities, and for its historical interest, which 


f ancient and of 


it still retains in its wonderful monuments, which are the 


earliest records of civilization. The pyramids, temples 
and palaces of Egypt have been secured by their massive 
strength from entire destruction; but the houses were 
built of more perishable materials, and no such fortunate 


accident as that which preserved Pompeii, has enabled 


| us to look into the interior of an ancient Egyptian town; 
and in many places, where it is evident that a dense 
| population must have existed, f the extensive ceme 
| teries, not even the foundations of their cities can be dis 


covered. 


Egypt is situated in Africa, in the valley of the 


Nile, being its lowest and most northern part, between 
its last cataracts and the sea. It contains about eleven 
| hundred square miles, and has been compared to an 
}emerald set in gold, from its luxuriant vegetation when 
compared with the surrounding desert, which, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, has severa! chains of mountains. 
Abou§ two hundred miles from the Nile, on the oasis of 
| Siwah, the foundations of the once celebrated temple of 
| Jupiter Ammon may still be seen, and in the dreary 
| wilderness some prison-like monasteries are visible. The 
| Nile is the only river of Egypt, and is half a mile wide; 
| numerous canals run from it, and one connects it with the 


Red Sea, The works which have been completed within 


la few years, add very much to its travel and commerce, 
| and especially the railroad from Alexandria to Suez, in- 
| troduces a new era into its history, much desired, as does 
also the ship canal across the isthmus. 

A majority of the inhabitants of Egypt are peasants, 
who may be regarded as descendants of the ancient 
| Egyptians; they are called Fellahs; they have embraced 
| Mohammedanism, and are considered to be Arabs, but 
are very different from the true Arab, who always regards 
them with contempt. Those who believe in the Christian 
religion are called Copts; they number about one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and hold a respectable position in 
society by means of their education and their useful 
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| 

talents. The Turks are a privileged class, a kind of | ¢ 
aristocracy, and hold the principal offices under govern- | 
ment. | 
The government of Egypt is an unqualified despotism, 


subject to the Sultan of Turkey, but ruled by a pacha or | ing. 


viceroy. Lately schools and colleges have been estab- | 
lished, and the arts, learning and civilization of European 
nations introduced. Cairo is the capital and largest city 
in Africa. Alexandria, the chief sea-port, was once the | 
most splendid city in the world, and the centre of science | 
and commerce. Among its ruins still stand Cleopatra’s | 
Needle and Pompey’s Pillar, built of fine granite. The 
ruins of other ancient cities attest its former greatness, 
and their antiquities are the most remarkable in the | 
world. The pyramids, on the west side of the Nile, near | 





Cairo, are the most stupendous of the works of man; they | 
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» CHARACTER. 


sontain specimens of furniture and paintings which attest 


the luxury which prevailed in their house decorations. 
Their walls and ceilings are painted in a variety of pat- 
| terns, combining elegance of form with richness of color- 


Many of them, even the very early kings, show a 
remarkable resemblance to those which we see in the 


| Mosaics of the Romans, and that have been imitated in 
| our carpets and floor-cloths. What is called the Greek 
| border appears in a tomb of the eighteenth dynasty, and 


resemblances are so numerous and so striking as to leave 
no doubt that the Greeks and Romans derived from Egypt 
these combinations, the artistic excellence of which is 
shown by the circumstance, that they please as much at 
the present day as in the remote age of their appear- 
ance. 


Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Howe-Jaile aud Character, 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. | 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY PorTtTs. 


WAS a little bit “riled;” I couldn’t help it. The 
deacon and I were talking about Colonel Burgett’s 
son John, down in Tennessee ; he went from Potts- 

ville five years ago, and the people soon found out that 
John was no common man, and the first thing he knew 
they'd put him into office. Oh, it was just as flattering to 
us Pottsville folks as though we'd all been put into a good 
fat office ourselves! 
Well, father and I were talking about John at the table, | 
and Tucker—you'’ve heard me speak of Tucker often, he’s 
Cousin Bah’s husband—he said: “ Did you read anything 
about John Burgett in the last Banner? I spose he’s the | 
Burgett it means—leastaways I judge it to be him. Well, 
he’s embezzled, or he’s been cheating on Tweed’s plan, or 
he’s been doing something mean; and I think it’s a burn- 


ing shame, too. That’s just the way with half of these | 


men who stand up in high places—all they are waiting 
for is a chance to defraud the government, or their friends 
or neighbors.” 

And so Tucker talked on, and his upper lip stuck out 
in a ‘bused way, and his breath came with a windy snort, 
and his eyebrows were drawn down, and, as little Natty 
Watkins would say, he was “just laying himself out,” he 
was so much interested. 

Now I won't sit still and hear any good, or tolerably 
good, human body abused when he is not present, so I 
tried to turn the subject by saying: “ Maybe it wasn’t our 
John Burgett.” 

“Yes it was, I've not a shadder of doubt about it. 
Burgett’s not a common name, and we do know that our 
Burgett lives in Tennessee. There always was a little 
streak of meanness in the old Burgetts, as fur back as I 
know anything of the family, and you yourself know—” 

“Do take some more hot coffee, Tucker,” said I, trying 
to choke him off from the subject. I was so vexed at the 
ill-disposed hulk of a fellow, that if I hadn’t been a mem- 
ber in good standing in the regular Baptist church, I 
really believe I wouldn’t have put a grain of sugar ora 
mite of cream in his coffee. As it was, I made his last 
eup just as good as I would have fixed it for Elder Nutt 
or Brother Jenkins, either. 





“No,” said he, “ what's bred in the bone will come out 
some time or other if sarcumstances are only favorable.” 

Thinks I, now Tucker Stump your time’s come, and 
let’s see how you'll stand fire; it’s a poor rule that won't 
work both ways; so I said: “ Maybe that ts so—ha! ha! 
Did you think of that, cousin, when you sold your thirty- 
eight fatted hogs te Squire McMillen, and just before you 
took them from the pen gave them al! the buttermilk and 
swill they could hold, and then drove them immediately 
down to the scales to be weighed ?—ha! ha! I hope that 
buttermilk affair won't meet you in judgment—it would 
be no credit to you or to your old ancestors either.” 
He stopped eating, and leaned back in his chair, and 


| twirled a crust in bis fingers, and tinkled the spoon in the 


cup, and swallowed, and looked out of the window, and 
twisted about uneasily, and then managed to say: “The 
squire will cheat every chance he gets, and he makes a 
| good deal more on his stock hogs than he pretends, and [ 
always deal sharp with such fellows; I'll cheat them if I 
can do it.” 

“That won't do,” said granny; “you must treat every 
man as if he were a gentleman, and if you are sure a man 
is dishonest and tricky you must steer clear of him—have 
as little deal with him as possible; treat him civilly and 

| kindly, but not enter into any of his plans with him.” 

Then father took hold of Tucker, and by the time we 
were all through with our talk he was the meekest man 
in town. It did turn out that John Burgett was not quite 
as gocd a man as he had been; the toils of the snarer had 
fastened him, and though he had really meant no wrong 
to any one, his integrity was tarnished. 


In sweeping carpet in the winter, I know of no tidier 
way than to put a good sprinkling of snow over it before 

| you commence, especially if the snow is fine and frosty. 
It will completely take up all dust, and leave the room 
|} with a clean, sweet smell, just as though everything in it 


was new and fresh, 

The last time I lifted a dirty carpet I sprinkled damp 
corn meal over the floor, and there was hardly dust 
enough in the air that I needed to pina veil over my 
hair. This is such a dirty job, and one so much to be 
dreaded, that I hailed with gratification the plan that 
was new to me. 


Only yesterday Sister Bodkin said to me: “It seems 
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strange that you don’t talk it all out, and have nothing 
left to tell. I should think you'd been parched and dry 
long ago, like a spring that had failed. 
you've talked right straight ahead in 


Now it’s going 
on four years, and 


the magazine, only stopping to catch your breath between 


months.” 
“ Well,” I said, “ 


and if I live and Mr. Arthur lives, I mean to have a fair 


we women never get to talk it all out, 


chance; but it seems to me now, loving everybody as I 
do, and wishing to help them, desiring only for them the 
best of everything, that I'll never come to the end of my 
story until the pen falls from my hand in death.” 

At this, Sister Bodkin broke into a hearty laugh—she 
Now I didn’t 


time for such undue merriment, 


leaned forward, and laughed, and laughed. 
think it a very proper 
just when I was ¢ g about dying, and all that; and I 
straightened uj; 

“Sister Bodkin, t 
to laugh and a ti 
dance,’ but I don’t think 
laughter; and I 


ery dignified way, and says I: 
lesiasticus says, ‘ there is a time 
weep, a time to sing and a time to 
this is a very proper time for 
w my brows, and folded my warm 


} 


fingers over my poor catarrh-y nose, in an injured way. 


1 ; : . : | 
“Oh, you blessed old saint, you; my laugh is one of 


the sweetest compliments ever paid to you. Don't get 


huffy until I give y reason for it ;” and she redoubled 
her immoderate laughter. 

Now it is not often that Sister Bodkin does such unwo- 
manly things as to gh and giggle, or to give way to 
indecorous conduct; and I listened impatiently to her ex- 
planation. 


“ Don't talk of dying, my dear sister, no such thing as | 


that. Women w! 
don't die very readily 


laughter. “I was t 


et into cars as nimbly as you do, 
And then came another fit of 
ng the doctor about it—of that day 


. ° . | 
we were all at C. belated—caught in a storm, and the | 


} 


its place, to find the skein of patent thread gone from the 
| nail where she always keeps it. But that is nothing 
| strange; the stiff thread easily slips off the nail every 
| time you pull one out. After our brother had gone back 
| to California, last winter, we found that he had left a 
little, handy case containing needles, thread, buttons and 
such things. We opened it as though it were something 
| sacred, and found nothing new or strange in his little out- 
fit, only the cute way he had fixed his patent thread. [ 
liked the plan so well that I adopted it immediately, | 
wonder how the boy found it out! 

After cutting the skein of patent thread—be sure you 
cut about one inch out in the place where the knots are— 
he laid the middle across a small, stout cord, and then 


braided the skein close up to it; then tied the cord into a 





loop, which he fastened securely to a nail. Then there is 


| thread or jerk it loose from its fastening. 


never any trouble about the thread s ipping off the nail. 


You can take hold and pull one out, and never snarl the 


Monday is the best day in the to do one’s wash- 


ling. Then, as Sister Bodkin says, a woman needn’t be 
troubled if she has a spell of headache, or a stitch in the 
| side, or a kink in the back, or a houseful of company. 
| Her washing don’t stand up before her, then, like an ugly 
bugbear making threats. 

I believe I know two or three things about washing that 
verhaps young housewives don't know, : 
0 be able to tell them. 


many crying spells it would have saved me had I known 


nd Iam so glad 
| 


| 


T 
t What a world of trouble and how 


in my girlhood what I tell them now. In my sore dis- 
| tress I have burnt more than one garment that I despaired 
| 


of, after much hard rubbing and crying. I was ashamed 


to hang them on the line or lay them on the friendly 


grass away in an out-of-sight fence-corner. And the rea- 


prospect before us of having to stay in a bleak, cold, leaky | son was that the first suds were too hot and “set” the 


station-house all night. But just in the evening, you 
mind, a train of open, flat cars came along, and I stood 


back and watched you all climb aboard of them. I 


laughed like a froliesome boy. 


and ah’d! and reached out their daintily-gloved hands 


helplessly, with, ‘Oh, Jahn, do help me—oh, Jahn, Jahn! 


I never can climb up into them dirty, rude eahs!’ And 


when they did try it, they trod on their flounces and en- | 
tangled their helpless feet, and fell over into their hus- 
bands’ arms, and were so disgustingly silly, that I did 
wish the train would move off and leave them lying there | 
like so many bundles of-raw cotton. But you, Sister | 
Potts, redeemed the good name of the whole sisterhood of | 
womankind. 


I saw you put a foot high up, and then give 
a little swing forward and upward, and catch both brave | 


| 


hands away above your head with the ease of a professional | 
brakeman, and then you swung yourself up and leaped 


en car, and took yourseatas calmly | 
= 


over the side of the « 

as though you were 

your old friends and neighbors. If I’d been an old wid- 

ower or a Jone bachelor, I would have lost my heart then | 

It was so gracefully done, and so bravely and | 
No, don’t you talk of dying, Pipsey, while 


' 
i 
l 


n Pottsville meeting-house among 


and there. 
handsomely. 


While other women oh’d | on Saturday night. 


| soft soap, to one quart of which you have stirred in a ta- 


} 
' 


| é . : 
not convenient, soak them in weak soap-suds, 


dirt. 

jut Ican manage better now. In the winter it is a 
good plan to put the soiled clothes to soak in warm suds 
Let the dirty ] laces be rubbed with 
lespoonful of spirits of turpentine. If you can’t stand 
the smell of turpentine, dissolve two cents’ worth of borax 
in the warm water that covers the clothes; or, if that is 
Always 
see that table-linen or dry garments are not put into hot 
suds with stains on them. Fruit-stains can be taken out 
with oxalic acid or lemon-juice, but other stains should 
be soaked first in clear, cold water. 

Bed-linen can be wrung out of the water in which they 
have lain over night, and put on to boil without rubbing, 
provided you put them into water that is cold. Table- 
linen, such as ours, home-made flax and cotton, I always 
drop right into the boiler as soon as the first clothes come 
out. Never let your first suds be hot—let it be so that 
you ean bear your hands in it easily. 

Never boil clothes more than twenty minutes—too long 
boiling makes them yellow. Do not allow a washing to 


hang long on the line after it is dry—the wind whips 


you vault and spring, and do such fine, smart things | them and wears them out faster than though they were in 


without half-trying. 


You're worth a dozen common wo-| actual service. 


Fine embroideries, and cambrics, and 


men yet,” and the sister, her faee bright with laughter, | collars should never be rubbed on the washboard, and 

came and stood beside me and patted my shoulder affec- | they should always be boiled in a bag, not suffered to be 

tionately. scattered indiscriminately throughout the wash-beiler. 
Boil the towels last. 

Every woman knows how annoying it is, when she runs Do not wash calico or woollen garments in the suds that 

with her needle in her fingers, and the thimble already in | are left in the boiler after your white clothes are out. 
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That water is very dirty and linty and good for nothing 
only the garden. Make a perfectly clean, fresh suds for 
such things. Do not boil clothes in very strong suds, 
it makes them yellow and tender. To look well, clothes 
must be thoroughly rinsed, they will have the smell of an 
emigrant’s bundle if this is not done honestly. 

I wish I could tell in writing how to fold fine shirts. 
Oh, twenty of them can be folded into a trim, neat pack- 
age that will occupy no more room in a trunk than a 
book! But I can’t tell it in print, you can see and learn 
it any of the clothing stores, and you will find it a very 
handy little acquisition to put in with your other practical 


knowledgé. 


In cooking dried green corn it is nearly always spoiled 
by boiling it too long. Some women boil it an hour, and 
then say: “Why, really, this corn wasn’t put on to cook 
svon enough, it’s as hard as pebbles!” 

Three minutes’ boiling is longenough. Corn is cooked 
before it is dried, and all that is required is to wash and 
pick it clean the night before and put it in warm water 
to soak. Then, about a quarter of an hour before you 


are ready to put dinner on the table, set the corn on top of 


the stove to cook. Add cream if you like; boil it in very 
little water. 

If you make succotash, add the corn with the water in 
which soaked, to the pork and beans. Add a heaping 
teaspoonful of loaf sugar to a tureenful of succotash; it 
gives it as much sweetness as green corn. About one- 
quarter beans and three-quarters corn is a good proportion 
for this dish. A half-pound of pork to a pint of dried, 
or a quart of green corn, is about right. 


Though I do preach #0 bravely and hold my head up 
high, that don’t go to prove that I am never despondent, 
that I never lean over on my hands and let the tears ron 
through my fingers, like other women do. I have my 
trials and tribulations, too. Even to-day, while I write 
this, I am harassed beyond endurance. The deacon 
butchered, yesterday, and we didn’t get done with all our 
work, and, oh, but these poor, weak, ill-expressed sentences 
of mine are a confusion to me! They are mixed in with 
mud, and blood, and boiling water, and bad grammar, 


and unearthly messes of mince-imeat, and suet, and head- | 


cheese, and sausages, and tails, and ears, and noses, and 
great red-and-white hams and shoulders, and jars full of 
lard, and the dumpety-dumpety-dump of the hoops on 
the big barrels, and the prancing step of the spruce little 
cooper capering around them. Then the boys! boys 
singing through their stuffy noses, boys with the tread of 
native elephants, boys who can’t close a door without a 
deafening slam, boys squirting tobacco-juice to the right 
and the left, boys who sit down like dead-shot beeves 
right on my nice sheets of manuscript—worried! ha 
rassed! almost worn out with patient endurance. But 
the call for more copy urges me to make the poor, feeble 
effort, so if you see glaring faults or discrepancies, just 
smile and say: “ Why, poor Pipsey! that was hard!” 

It is a very good plan when one is low-spirited and 
feels blue, and all the world is dark and bleak, to sit 
right down, and, as granny says to the girls often, 
“Count your blessings !” 

Be glad that you have a home and friends; that you 
can walk and not go limping; that your two eyes are both 
good; that you have two good, true hands; that you are 
not proud, or envious, or jealous; that Gustus or John 


ing eggs, and butter, and.chi 


Hi. left you and married that silly, little, twittering thing | 
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with the bright, beady eyes; that you are not a poor, 
young mother with three babies, two of them stinted and 
shoved back out of the way of the wee one, and if you 
are the young mother aforesuid, why be glad that the 
babies are all sound of lungs and limbs. 

Don’t forget that among your other blessings is the pre- 


| cious one that you have a taste for reading, that you don’t 


have to sit and crochet tidies, or look straight into the 
fire, or the sky, or at the blemish in the plastering by the 
hour like some women do. Oh, but that love of books is 


a precious gift! . 


One day last fall I was sitting alone, swaying backward 
and forward in the rocking-chair, thinking gloomy 
thoughts, that ended with, “ No, I won’t do it—so there 
now!” and I was feeling aggrieved and hurt, when I 
heard a little hint of a cough at the door, and who 
should come in but Mrs. Hardy—she who lives away over 


ond’s. 





the hill toward Deacon Har 
I saw in a minute there was something troubling her, 





for her mouth drew down at the corners, and her eyes 
turned up pitiful-like, and she caught her breath with a 


qui 


“T’ve just been over to Squire Wade's. You sce he is 
like to make mother pay a note over twice, just because 
she is a forgetful old wgman, and cannot state positively 
the very date that she paid it. It does seem too hard, for 
mother earned all that twenty-five dollars herself by sell- 
kens, and berries. 





“Tt troubles me so, that I lie awake of nights, and try 
to contrive some way of assisting her. Poor old mother, 
she has anothér payment to make on her property yet, 
and sometimes she is laid up with the rheumatism a 
month at a time, not able to walk a step without help.” 

I went to work and tried to comfort my neighbor as 
best I could. I began to feel better myself and to feel a 
good deal ashamed of my own sinful weakness, when 
I compared my little whiff of a trouble alongside of 
hers. 

“ Another thing worries me, and that is, that I'm afraid 
my little children won't get to go to schovl any this com- 
ing winter. You see our district is large, and we live 
away at one side of it, more than ten miles and a half 
from the school-house. I wanted to see if you wouldn’t 
coax the deacon to attend the next township school meet- 
ing and try and have the board consent to strike us off 
into the district north of us. Then my children wouldn’t 
have over half a mile to go to school. Oh, I cannot 
think of letting my boys stay out of school all winter! 
We are poor, and will not be able to do much for our 
children, and I tell Joseph we must give them a good 
common-school education, any how, and if we can pos- 
sibly afford it, we must send them to the academy when 
they are older. Johnny begins to read in the testament, 
already, to his grandfather, and it’s a great comfort to the 
old man, I tell you.” 

I began to feel stronger and better, and as though any 
little funny thing would make me laugh and not half try. 
What were my troubles compared to Mrs. Hardy’s? 

My sympathies were drawn out and enlisted in behalf 
of the poor woman before me, and I began to lay my 
plans for helping her. Then my own annoyances van- 


|ished, and I was ready to take hold of any work that 


came in my way. 

So, a trouble is like a tether, a short tether that holds 
one down close to the ground, and will not allow him to 
go away but a few steps distant from the post to which 
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he is fastened. The girls and I often call our troubles 


our tethers. 


talk about “Elder Nutt, Elder Nutt,” 


as though he was in my thonghts a 


I don’t war 
all the time, 
great deal, and be sorry to have any one believe 
that of me, a man 
of 


past the bloom of girlhood, a dis 


ereet member church, one given to little gadding 


B 
I 


wnd less gossip. I must tell one incident about our 


two several selves, I owe it to my interested lady readers 


and to farmers ar tockmen in general. It will prove 


to his many ad: s that the elder’s knowledge and ac 


quirements and a n plishments do not all run in one 


direction—that on w channel does not confine them. 


Ile is gifted ir uys than that of winning souls, and 
preaching the g and shedding light on darkened 
fhinds. 

One pleasant ev 
id wagon-sh n 


pensively on t 


» we were both standing below our 
that and the hdg-pen, leaning 
We were watching the sun 

Miller’s. The 
ere tinged with gold and purple, 


ence. 


set over the | 1 Jim scene was 


T 
and they lay in w 


glorious. e « sy 
s and streaks, and looked like nice 
le chunks. 


it in 


marble-cake ¢ 

We were dis but 
dwelt more es} n the subject of infant bapt 
We were talking irnest I had 
i, delineating an argument that 


one thing and another, we 
ism. 


hand uj 


y, while my 
and my forefi 
ia crashing 


f ho« 


sing tail, and here came Deacon 


must have been a hty one, when I he 
of the bars at the 
and a whisk 
-Potts’s young Du 
lightning. 

“ Run, run, elder! for m 


a yell, a bellow, a whiz 


bull down the road like a streak of 


iy sake, run!” I cried, stepping 


before him and throwin 
the infuriated a: 
“Never!” 
he half carried m« 
saying: “I can st 
if ther’ ain’t no dog aft 
I leaned over 1 reclined on my elbow, and with 


ut my arms to protect him from 


said | I'd be goarded to death first!” and 
» safe corner, and then darted away; 
career of any bull in Christend 
er him.” 
W 1 this heroie divine display, his 
ingenuity and bis athletic skill at pausing bulls. Now 
no one will believ« t I tell, probably, but it is never- 
theless true. There was no hocus-pocus about it, it was 
fairly done. The « took off his hat and held it at 
arm’s length out before his facé, and then made a round 
and-round circular mot 
ing his lank body into all sorts of grotesque attitudes, 
walking with wide | 
ing unearthly sou 
and gyrating, and d 
The bull stopped st 
read and stared at 
marvellous magnetism in that one penetrating eye if it 
eould hold a detert The two, the bull 
and the elder, stood and looked at each other; each felt 
the fascination of the other, and neither was willing to 


languid orbs I 


\ 


n with it, at the same time twist 


es, swaying from side to side, utter 
, the hat in his hands, see-sawing 
ng all manner of silly things. 


wn 
ne still right in the middle of the 
xe elder! There must have been a 


nined bull at bay. 


turn away first. 

I was afraid the 
break out afresh, ar 
of the elder; 
assistance. I 
a place of safety, but he only smiled, and drawing my 
arm within his own we retired to the house. 

That evening at tea the adventure of the afternoon was 
dwelt upon. We al 


anger of the infuriated beast would 
so, without thinking twice, I ran to his 
eto 


i my sympathies were all on the side | 


1 before him and plead of him to seek | 
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Ida said she wished we could afford to keep him all the 
time just to scare unruly animal 
I could see that the elder’s modesty forbade him saying 


He only said 
learned that acq: 


Oh, that was noth 
of old Elder Thomas 


one time when he was 


much on the subject. 
I 


Rigdon more than forty years 


' 
ing. 


holding a big meeting at our acl he 
at daddy's. Why, if 
like the “lustrous Ben Frank 


use and stopping 
of 
scare lightning « 


a quik rhtiul sort & man 
ut 
o” the clouds of heaven, why t I scare a bull into 
good behavior with a wave of the 
look of the eye!” 


It 


it o’ me and an earnest 


pinion of his con 


he had 


centrated eye, because he fre ent 


seems that a very 


y referred to it in con 
versation, 
While talking once with a very good lady, one who 


seems to know everything, I ¢ Well, the worst thing 


[ know of in the cold winter time is getting up in those 


bitter mornings and starting a fire the kitchen stove.” 
“Why don’t do it, ther 
After 


kitchen, and then one of t! 


“de like my hus 


band does, supper fire out in the 


go 
ngs he does just a few 
kitchen fire, 
in the mornin 


minutes before we go to the 


t r. 


have it all ready to tour 


And if the weather is very he starts the fire and 


goes back to bed until it I ng nicely. 


We adopted this plan, 1 i it an excellent one. 


Some of our farm-house kit ne are 


so large, and neat, 
like t 


» rise in 


iat 
be 
t the ashes, and place the 
| 


ind cosey, so little like kit we don't 


leave them always, but it is I tter than t 


a cold morning and carry 
kindling 


floor with half-open eyes, ! 


shavings and travel round over the « 


r in the lamplight. 
at night. 


So by all means lay the kite! re Be vers 


careful of any sneaking « that may be hidden 
within the stove, or back under the hearth, or that may 
have fallen among the dr) under or about the stove. 


One cannot be too cauti ut how the fire is left at 


the hour of retiring. 


r home from boarding- 


* Do send 


he postscript in Lily’s 
school—a fat letter of six fu 
me some newspapers ; | ti Vit 
York Tribune, and papers full of t 
Ray 
ligious papers, and I like my school books, but I want t 


is: 


res 


p® 


Send me the New 
e current news of the 
3e sure, I like the 


day. st Banner and good re 


know what is going on in the } tical world, and in the 
| I 

literary and financial.” 

I'll send 


ance every week.” 


t be neglected! 
Ady 


| Isaid: “ Poorchild, she must: 
| her the Union, and the Tribune 
ooked up from the heel 


and 
Granny ! she was narrowing, 
ond said softly: “Why we didn't 


can’t afford that, nohow!” 


send Lily away down 
there to read newspapers; we 
“Yes, grandma, we did send her for that as much as to 
study the languages,” I, firing up. “ We want her 
to grow into an intelligent, lovely woman; and she will 
| be a cripple if she don’t read the newspapers and under- 
stand them. I want her to 
symmetrical and womanly, and to have a cultured mind; 


said 


win all directions, to be 


}and above all I do want the child to have good, sound 
common sense and judgment. Every woman ought to 
pread the newspapers understandingly.” 

I guess granny approves of my plan, for I heard her 
| say the other day when she read an article on early mar- 
| riages that she must mark it, that it might not be over- 

looked by the eager young eyes that would go a-gleaning 


| thought the elder was s daring hero. | through the dear favorite “ papers from home.” 

















MY GIRLS AND 1. | Lottie’s mother called me aside when she started, and 
‘ told me to be sure and not permit her daughter to “ keep 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. , 


No. 2. 


company” with young men while she was at school and 


under my care. I told her that was one of my stipula- 
NE of the girls went to visit a rich aunt the other | tions when they first came under my roof; that I did not 

day, and by the time she started she was rigged out | 2pprove of girls losing their sleep at night, and having 

in borrowed clothes. First and most important, she their thoughts drawn off from their books; and if any of 
borrowed my gold watch, the gift of my poor, dear, dead them wanted to visit with gentlemen friends, of whom 
George Nelson, then she wore Josephine’s cloak and veil, their parents approved, my parlor was open, and private 
Tudie’s little, swinging, pendant ear-drops, Mary's brace- | ‘ nough, every Saturday until bed-time. 


lets, my best worked collar, and Sylvia's overskirt of rich Thisisoneof my hobbies, that girls should not keep com- 
. > 4 > , . ’ ] 

black velvet, besides rings, breastpin, necktie. Yes, and | pany with young men during the hours allotted to sleep. 

if I was riding once with young Dr. Willmot, my mother’s 


a hat that the owner had never yet worn herse 
We had learned before that the girl was an inveterate | step-brother, when a middle-aged gentleman, dark and 
borrower, that this was her one fault. heavily bearded, and stern-faced, passed us in a gig. I 
What a pity! What a pity! | observed that Dr. Willmot set his teeth, and bowed coldly 
It is a great temptation to a poor girl to borrow from | the man. 
yes, groaned, and said: “ Chatty, that is an old admirer 


After we were out of hearing, he groaned— 


some obliging friend, but it is a liberty of which she 
should seldom avail herself. of my wife's; they had quite a preference for each other 
Be sure it is hard to wear a shabby garment, but it is | once. I would give my good right hand, had no kiss of 
really better to do so than to fall into the habit of bor-| his ever touched her lips. You may think it is a little 
rowing | thing; it might be to others; but to me it is a real sor 
| a | . 
Most people would prefer to give away such articles | TOW, that stings and hurts me every day. Oh, Chatty, [ 
after another had flaunted them. Here, in America, “the | Wish girls saw this as we men do! they would save them- 


land of the free and the home of the brave,” a land where | selves, snow-white and pure, for the crown of wifehood 





one person is just as good as another, any capable, care that a good man, waiting, will place upon their brows 
ful girl can own a decent suit of clothing if she wants to. = metime, either in this life or the life to come. I may 
The trouble is, our poor be selfish and over-nice, but I'd rather go to the wildwood 
pensive trimmings, they will put on a cheap, slazy dress | quiet, or the luxuriant meadow, and pluck my own wild 
ily or honeysuckle, sparkling with dew, than that an- 





ris have such a fancy for ex 


money enough to fit them out nicely with half a dozen ‘ 
really needful little articles. Some girls wear their best | other should gather it before me, inhale its fragrance, 
on common occasions, or when they are going a journey, lips, hold it 


or riding in the ears, and soon the lustre is gone, and | in his warm hands, and see it wilt, and lose its exquisite 


their new things are old. | freshness and beauty.’ 
hese words of the doctor's seemed to me then to be 





| criticise its delicate tintings, touch it to his 


For instance, a very fine lace collar should not be worn} T 
except on special occasions, | mere sentiment, but they senk into my heart; I never 
Any girl can gather up, little by little, the neat article forgot them for one day; and as I grew older, their full 
of dress needed to be worn when particularly dressed meaning came to me with a double importance. 
The desire to over-dress, and wear gaudy finery made Dr. Willmot was correct. No girl has any right to frit 


up elaborately and in the latest style, is a bar to the | te? way her affections, to lose her sweet purity of 
beauty of all young girls. thoughts, to be gazed upon by every rude, bold pair of 

How common is the remark: “She dop’t appear well | ¢Yes, oT to listen to wor is of praise or love from any man 
when dressed up, but she is beautiful at home in her | °xcept he be the anointed one—her hero—set apart from 


1, the elect. 


May 29.—I slept in the same room with two of the 








everyday clothes.” all the world beside, her busbar 


I speak what I know of borrowing-girls, when I affirm 
that there has not been a ball, or a picnic, or a party in 


Millwood since I lived here, that some girl has not bor- | bed 
til after midnicht. Toward morning I heard Mary talk- 


girls Jast night. We had company, and I gave up my 
and lay on a lounge. Mary and Lottie studied un- 
rowed my dear George Nelson's watch to wear. Some t 
times I feel like refusing to let that watch run to balls, | ing in her sleep, and horror! I could distinctly hear a 
and associate with people that I would not myself. man’s name mentioned frequently. You may know that 

But then the Millwood people are so kind, and they 


were so good to him, and extended him their patronage, 


| I did not sleep after that. HowcouldI? Had I not pro- 
| mised her mother that I would watch over her child care- 
| fully, and here was a name, surely a foreigner’s name, 
too, falling from the lips of our dear little maiden Mary. 


I worried over this new trial until morning, when I re- 


and so I don't refuse. 

May 20.—Lottie’s mother came to-day in a little wagon 
to leave some provisions for her. Among other things | 
she brought us something new. I wrote down in my re 


eipe book hew to make it. I append a copy. 


solved to write to the girl’s mother. 

I watched Mary at the table, she had no appetite, 
and was sad-eyed and dull, and complained of head- 
CHICKEN CHEESE. ache; her thoughts seemed to wander. 

Boil two chickens in merely water enough to cook I could think tne foreigner with whom shoccull ave 
them very tender. Take them out when done, remove all | formed any acqnaintance. There was a dark-eyed, dapper, 
the bones, mince the meat up very fine, season with saltg| little fellow down at Bell’s store, but his name was Chris- 
pepper and butter, and return them to the water in which topher Lamley, while this fellow of whom she spoke was 
they were boiled. Cook them until the liquor is nearly | .alied Orge Torix. 
gone, then pour the contents out into a deep dish, lay a I called Josephine to my room, closed the blinda, 


plate over it, put on a weight, and set it away in a cool ~ ? : 
place. When eaten, cut in slices; it will be as firm as bolted the door, motioned her to a chair and communi- 
cated my secret. 


cheese, and is very nice for a Sunday evening tea. 
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I said: “Do you know of any young man about here, 


with whom Mary Glenn is acquainted, by the name of | 


Orge Torix ?” 

My lips quivered, my hands were clenched and I was 
very much excited. I was ready to cry. 

“Why?” asked Josephine, in a singular tone of voice, 
crossing the room and finging open a blind, 

Then I told the whole story, what I had beard Mary 
say in her sleep, and all my fears. 

What was my surprise to hear the stately Josephine 
break into peal after peal of immoderate laughter! 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Mrs. Brooks,” 
are the kindest and darlingest mother we girls ever had, 
but, oh, dear! ob 
dispel all your fears, for that foreigner won't make any 


said she; “you 


dear! bless you, my good woman, 


to her advantage. Le is men- 
Latin book that Mary is trans- 
rator, and, according to Cawsar, 
Mary 


girl's acquaintance only 
tioned frequently in the 
lating. He was a cons] 
one of the richest and most noble of the Helvetii. 
is studying too hard—her little head is nearly turned.” 
“Oh, dear,” I said, “Iam so glad! glad that the old 
fellow who fills the 
o’ nights, 1s really «de 
me, please, [ should be so mortified.” We both took another 


girl’s brain and keeps her awake 


vl—only, Josie, dear, don’t tell on 


huge laugh over the scare, and she promised never to tell, 
and the marter dropped. 

But I like a good joke on myself, as well as on other 
folks, so I told all the Their 
merriment was boisterous. 
should laugh at me 

May 30.—Midget’s nm 
jar of butter. 
at Berea, She quite fell in love with our tall, queenly 
Josephine. Now, Josie 
her from being perfectly beautiful. 
if I do tell, I guess. 
upper lip, quite like a mustache, even shows across a 
room; but, eureka! “it'll never be so any more.” Mid- 


girls, one day, at dinner. 
I am very willing that they 


ther called yesterday to leave a 
She is an intelligent woman, was educated 
has only one blemish to prevent 
She'll never know it, 
She has superfluous hair on her 


get's mother told me what to do to remove this unsightly 
blemish. She said none of the depilatory nostrums 
| advertised would do as they were recommended, they only 
made matters worse, ‘ 
She told me to cover Josie’s face all over with a shawl, 
except about her mouth, have her | 


and then for me to flirt a bit 


nd her head forward, 
of burning tissue paper 
across her mouth, quite after the manner of singeing a 
chicken. 

This must be repeated as often as occasion demands, 
and there will be no more superfluous hair than there is 
on the hands of a woman who works about a cook- 
stove. 

I tried it slyly, without letting any of the other girls 
know of it, and my stately Jose; stands to-day with 


out a blemish to mar her re 


It is strange how much I lo se girls; we are so 
happy together, it seems that Tection I pnee gave 


my poor, dear husband, is transferred to them. I mean 
to do for them, all that I we l if they were my own 
daughters. 

We keep our stock of provisior | together, they help 
me cook and keep the house in orde 


the whole detachment with materr care. 


, and I mother over 
Midget and 
Tudie—her right name is Ge in my lap, and 
kiss my neck, and play with hioned hoops in 
my ears, and let down my abun ir and arrange it 
to please themselves. 

Really I do like girls better tl 


transpires in our houseful that ild benefit girls 


Anything that 
‘particular, I will tell to then kindest regards, 
Heigho! down goes my long ha is minute, and 
Tudie orders Midget to bring the comb and brush and 
help make Chatty Brooks, mother-in-general, look her 
sweetest, because Professor McWilliams and his bonnie 
little wife are coming over to spend the evening. 
I submit as graciously as possible—girls will be girls, 


bless them! 


eligious Lending, 


UPWARD. 


FroM “ ALLEGORIES OF LIFE,” BY MRS. J. 8. ADAMS. 


HERE was once an aged man who owned and lived | 
in a large house the height of which was three 
stories. His only child was a daughter, of whom he | 
was very fond, and who listened generally to his words of 
counsel and instruction; but no amount of persuasion 
could induce her to ascend to the highest story of their 
dwelling, where her father spent many hours in watching 
the varied landscape which it overlooked, It was an 
alloyed pleasure as he sat there evening after evening 
alone, looking at the lovely cloud tints, and rivers winding 

It detracted 
from his joy to know that the view from the lower 
window offered naught but trees thickly set and dry 
hedges. 

“Come up, child,” he ealled, morning and evening, 
year after year, with the same result. 
avail. “She will die and never know what beauties lie 
around her dwelling,” he said, as he sat looking at the 
wealth of beauty. It seemed to him that the clouds were 


never so brilliant, nor the trees and meadows so strangely 


like veins of silver through the meadows. 


It seemed of no 





gilded by the sun’s rays, as on that evening. He longed 
more than ever to share with his child the pleasure he 
experienced, and resolved upon a plan by which he hoped 
to attain his wish. 

“T will have workmen shut out the light of all the 
stories below with thick boards, and bar the door that she 
may not escape. Iwill give her a harmless drink to- 
night that will deepen her slumbers while the work is 
being done; for by these seemingly harsh means alone 
can I induce my child to ascend 

That night, while she slumbered, the work was done, 
and she awoke not at the sound of the hammer on the 
nails. When all was completed, the father ascended to 
await the rays of morning, and listen for the voice of his 
child, which soon broke in suppliant tones upon his 
It’s dark! I cannot see!” 


“Come to me, 


ears: “ Father! my father! 

“Come up, my child!” still he cried. 
and behold new glories.” 

She gave no answer; but he heard her weeping, and 
groped his way below tolead her up. She no longer resisted. 
Her steps, though slow, were willing ones: they were up- 
ward now, and the father cared not how slow, so long 28 
they were ascending. 
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Many times she wished to go back, but he urged her 
on with gentle words and a strong, sustaining arm, till 
the last landing was reached, and the light, now stream- 
ing through the open windows, made words no longer 
needful. With a bound she sprang to the open casement, 
exclaiming: “ Father, dear father!” and fell, weeping, on 
his breast. 

His wish was granted ; his effort was over, and his child 
could now behold the beauties which had so long thrilled 
his own soul. 

Thus does our Heavenly Father call us upward; and 
when he sees that we will not leave the common view for 
grander scenes, and will not listen tc his voiec, however 
beseeching, he makes all dark and drear below, that we 
may be led to ascend higher, where the day-beams are 
longer, the view more extended, and the air more rarefied 
and pure. 


THE LAW OF GROWTH. 


FFYHERE is one great and comprehensive truth t! 
s all the, practical teaching of the New 








under! 

Testament, which is, that we are not our own. So 
opposed to all selfishness is the spirit of Christianity, that 
it denies to us the right of claiming as our own, anything 
that we have or are. We have no right to do as we lik« 
with our lives, our talents or our worldly possessions 
They are given to us in order that they may be of use; 
and that, in the orderly use of them, we may further our 
own development and well-being, and find our true hap- 
piness, 

We can use or waste our talents according to our own 
good pleasure, Yet, in regard to them’ 
who are accountable to the Giver. We can defeat the 
purpose for which He gave them, but we cannot escape 
the reckoning. The purpose for which our talents are 
entrusted to us is, that we may be made mediums of bless 


ing to others. And the good Lord has so ordered, tl 


our endeavors to be of use to others react upon ourselves. 
The Lord is a true economist in all His works. He so 


ng that it shall subserve many purposes. 





orders every 
The soul that does goof to others, grows in goodness. 
He that is a medium of blessing to others, is himself 
blessed thereby. Hence selfishness is folly as well as sin; 
for while it prevents our doing ¢ 1 to others, in the same 


“l to ourselves, 


degree it prevents our doing g 
In regard to spiritual gifts, the more we communicate 
the more we shall receive. Zhe dar : vcrense +9 the 
of use. The Saviour teaches this creat law in the words: 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom.’ For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” 
Luke vi. 38. This Divine law rules in regard to spirit 








things, both on earth and in Heaven. We must minister 
because we have received; and we must minister that we 
may receive more abundantly. In ministering to others 
we enter into the true order of our life. Our life comes 
from God, who is the universal Giver. It must therefore 
impel us to give. It must prompt us to words of help and 
deeds of use. If we are not conscious of this impulse, it 
is because our life, although received from God, has be- 
come perverted in our reception of it. The more it retains 
of the character of its Divine original, the more must it 
impel us to act in a God-like way, and give. The Saviour’s 
greatness and oneness with God was shown in this, among | 
many other things, that He came “not to be ministered 


| 
| 


we are as stewards | 


, | 
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unto, but to minister.” He was the greatest of all, because 
e Him, 


we enter into harmony with the Divine purpose, which 





He was the servant of all. In seeking to res 


that all may be blessed, and that they may realize their 
own blessedness in seeking to bless each other. 


} f he 


We inust, however, communicate to others for ¢ 
| sakes, and not merely to serve our own ends. While it 
true that they who give are enriched, that they who teach 
learn, that they who help grow strong, that they who bless 
are blessed; yet if in giving we only think of our prospec- 
tive gain, if in blessing we only think of the richer bless- 
ing we shall receive, the apparently unselfish act is really 





a deed of the most refined and intense selfishness. 7 





fish motive vitiates the efficacy of the seeming 








act. By the universal law of reaction, that very act only 
tends to confirm our own selfishness. The love of use— 
that is, the desire to do good to others—and not the love 
of self, or the desire to benefit ourselves, should be the 
leading motive in all we do. If tried by such a test, how 
many who are engaged in worldly uses would be found 

Ty? 


ting! Raging desires to gain riches, ease, in 






gence, honor, authority, burn in the hearts of multitudes 
That the master purpose ofa true man’s life ia to be useful 
(o others, is the last thought that comes to many persons, 


or the last that is entertained and cherished by them 





There is no duty so mean that it would not be ennobled 
by this motiv There is no function so dignified that it 


would not receive from this motive fresh dignity and 


|lustre. All that God does is for His creatures, and not 


for Himself. They most fully enter into the joy of 





Lord who most fully resemble Him in this Divine 
bute of disinterested ben« ence. 
Love, wisdom and use are the elements of anceli 





In Heaven, where the laws of Divine order are perfectly 


»beyed, love and wisdom received continually 


Lord are ultimated or find their embodiment in wee. 


may know but little of what are the employments of an- 








gels; but of this we may be sure—that, for se of His 
tures wl God fills with love, He provides others 
that may be love’; and for those whom He er ws with 
superior wisdom, He provides others that may be taught. 


Wisdom is infinite only in God. In all created intelli- 


gences, wisdom can exist only in a relative degree, as 
e or less J should make the wi er 
angels medium Pi iction to the less wise, does not 
lower our « ! slicity and perfectness of 
Heaven. § theught that new-coming 
its fre need and may ] t from 





God” by 


the same one 


f; but also in “ ministering 


\d stewards ” thereof. 





One thing our experience may teach us—whenever we 
are actively engaged in the uses of charity, from the love 
of doing good, we are most richly and consciously blessed. 


on is, that we are thereby brought into associa- 





tion with those angels of the Lord’s kingdom who are in 
1 


the love of similar uses; and those angels are made to us 





ig to us 


mediums of blessings from the Lord by impart 
their affections and delights. 

Thus by the law of spiritual affinity, which draws 
tegether those who are animated by similar affections, the 
angels, though unseen, associate with us and fit us for the 
higher uses of the eternal world. In this way they are 
“ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation.” 
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There is no good thing we have received from the Lord, 
which we should not endeavor to impart unto others, that 
it may minister to their growth and happiness also, 
gift is bestowed for ourselves alone, “ that we may con 
sume it upon our lusts.” Others are to be made better, ox 
wiser, or happier, because of every gift we have received. 
Indeed, 
others, so that all may be blessed. 
the weak; the wise 
must assist the need th 
must not hide it under a bushel; those that have received 
the grace of God must minister unto others as stewards ; 
and those that are blessed with the love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts, must love the brethren and abound 
in deeds of love. So shall they grow up into the image 
and fulfil the purpose of the all-loving Father; and so 
shall they be prepared t 
Church of the first 
ven—the innumerable company of angels and the spirits 


by Rev. 


join the general assembly of the 
whose names are written in Hea- 
of just men made perfect.—* Words in Season,” 
Henry B. Brou ning. 


WHEN MY FATHER AND MOTHER FORSAKE ME, 
HE Psalms of David are wonderful in the manifold 
expression they ve to human feeling on the one 
hand,and the divine nature on the other. Some 

of them are to God what lakes are to the surrounding and 

overhanging mountains—a mirror in which we behold 

Him reflected. 


|} love. He says: “When my father 
receiving involves the duty of imparting unto | 
The strong must help | 
ist teach the ignorant; the well-off | 
e that have the Jight of truth | 


| lips moving 


would stoop and take me up.— Ji 
| 


There is one passage found in the twenty-seventh 
Psalm, by which I have been more comforted, and in 


No | which I have seen a more lovely reflection of God, than 


I refer to the 
verse where the writer is speaking of his faith in God's 


in any one passage of the whole Bible. 


and my mother for- 
sake me then the Lord will take me up.” 

What a picture of God is this!) When my mother for- 
How the mind pauses and shrinks at the sug- 


My mother forsake me—I say to myself—my 


sakes me! 
gestion ! 
mother forsake me! Never! What! that mother who 
gave me birth, rejoicing in the pain that ushered me to 
life; who gave of her life to strengthen mine, and woke 
my infant mind to thought; who toiled and watched for 
me; that mother who sits far off to-night with her Bible 
on her knees perhaps, her wrinkled and shrivelled hands 
resting on it, her head streaked with silvery hair, and her 
in thanksgiving and prayer for me now— 
Never ! 

But, my friend, if it were possible; if the sweet current 


mother forsake me? 


of her endless love could flow back upon itself, and leave 
me panting upon the sand; if some great cin, some heavy 
and swift-smiting crime, struck me down and left me 
bruised and bleeding; and father should come, and, see- 
ing me, curse me who had dishonored his name, and puss 
by; and mother, pausing only a moment to wring her 
hen the Lord, yea, God 


who sits in the Heavens, who hats n but loves the sin- 


hands and groan, pass on, too 


coming aft father and mother, 


. H. H. Murray. 


ner infinitely — God, 





Mathers’ Teparhnent, 


TALKS TO MOTHERS, 
BY EDITH W. KENT. 
No, 2. 4 
RCHER!” Mrs. Gr 


and sharp from the sitting-room, where she sat 


ey’s angry voice rang out loud 

busily srewing machine. 
“Archer! you just sto 
It was, perhaps, t 

said the same thin 


that now or I'll whip you!” 

th or twelfth time that she had 

t afternoon; and still he kept on 

his own way, pay re heed to the oft-repeated 

threat than to the 
“ How will you govern him, 

he gets too big to be ‘ whipped’ ?” thought I. 


wing outside, 


* What ar 
guments will you t! mploy—you who never employ 
the powers of reason n his childhood—you who gov 
ern only by angry ¥ nd threats, and by the ‘ rod’? 
For Mrs. Grey is 


and had it not (for 


who does not “ spare the rod ;” 


ately) been that she was in such a 


hurry with her sewing, and grudged the time it would | 


take, she would, in all 
many as two or three whippings in the course of the af- 


robability, have given him as 


ternoon. 

She does not realize that he is so full of life and anima 
tion that he cannot keep still—that he must jump, and | 
run, and make a noise, or be busy at something ; and that | 


how influence him, when 


| with apprehension for his future, have I 


| sibility and influence, and of frequent 


On that particular day he was noisy and not very good- 
natured, it is true; but he did not once do anything atall 
worthy a whipping, as I could see. I said nothing, how 
ever—it would, in this case, do no good to suggest, how 
ever gently, the possibility of there being a wiser way—a 
better mode of training. There is s of people who 
can never, by any possibility, see their own faults or 
1 who, “ though 


bent of their own 


mistakes ; who havea way of the 
the heavens should fall,” will f 
inclination and blind will (for that which actuates them 


ean searcely be termed judgment) ; and Mrs. Grey is one 


of this class. Any suggestion advice from another 


produces no more effect on her than her threats, that day, 
did on Archer; and so others who. li mvself, observe 


with sadness that this bright-eye awake little boy's 


home-life is not what it sh | while trembling 


urned to say no- 
thing. But we do sometimes “keep up a terrible 
thinking.” 

Since her “way” has impulse for its motire power, as 


} one might say, instead of being the wise and tender 
| guidance which would be the result of deep and earnest 


thought, a comprehensive idea of one’s own duty, respon- 
appealing to “the 


Strong” for strength—since hers is a rule of impulsive 


feeling, instead of a firm but gentle and loving guidance, 


since she will persist in ungenerously sweeping up and founded on right thought, calm reasoning, and principles 
burning his blocks, unfinished “wagons,” ete., when she | of right and justice, it must necessarily follow that her 


finds them on the floor 
the penalty will be more noise, more mischief and more 
trouble generally. 


“in the way,” as she terms it— 


government is attended by much that is to be deplored. 
And yet (oh, how can she be so blind!) she does not 
know, she cannot see, that it is largely owing to un- 
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MOTHERS’ D 





wise training, that he is aggravating, wilful, imperious, 
boastful and saucy. | 

What a blessed thing it would be if Solomon were only 
at hand to admonish some women to “ get wisdom, get 
understanding” before they get married! Andif mothers 
would only learn to be wise in time, how much trouble 


| 


and misery might be avoided !—how many who are, to- | 
day, deep in sin and crime, might have been kept in true | 
and right paths! 

No influence, from their earliest childhood, is without 
some effect ; and it must be either for good or evil—there 
can be no neutral ground here. Then, oh, mothers! think 
of this tn time, and surround your children with influenses 
that are good and pure. Arouse yourselves to clearer, 
more earnest thought, and look about you, letting the 
failure of others be to you a “ beacon light” by which you 
may be enabled to steer your own precious ship in safe | 
waters—to avoid the shoals, the rocks and whirlpools | 
where others as precious have been wrecked. 

Now Archie is not naturally any worse than Mrs. 
Blythe’s children. All the difference, all his saucy, over- 
bearing ways, all his greatest faults, may be accounted 


for in one word—mismanagement. And not only is this | 
true of the present, but, looking back to the very first, I 
see that one word written in unmistakable characters all 
over the years of that little life. | 
The foundation for this impatience and nervous petu 
lance was laid during the first year or two of his life, 
proper food, and medicines of the 





partly in giving him in 
“ soothing-syrup ” class, in keeping him wide awake until 
ten or eleven o'clock at night, in needlessly arousing his 
temper simply for the sake (so it would seem,) of curbing 
it, and partly from other causes, nearly all of which | 
might have been avoided by the extrcise of a little care, | 
generosity and common sense. 
I very well remember the Greys visiting at our house 
when Archie was a baby, less than two years old, but he 
had already begun to talk in an engaging, baby way. He 
was a bright-eyed, intelligent, beautiful child, and I did 
not wonder that they were proud of him. But, anfortu- 
nately, they had fallen into that grave mistake so common 
among fond parents—the mistake of holding up his 
amusing little words and ways for the entertainment of 
the company they happen to be in; and so, at the risk of 
making him self-conscious and vain, they overcame the | 
natural diffidence which shrank from a public exhibition 
of his own smartness. They told him to say things, and 
then, because he was unwilling to do so, they, in order to 
show their authority (’), foreed him to obey by repeatedly 


commanding him to say it,” and finally resorting to the 


all-powerful, “shall papa whip?” 

Then, partly to divert his mind from this battle of wills, 
Papa Grey began a play-spell; but as the child was ner 
vous, and tired, and sleepy, he soon became tired of the 
fun and wanted to stop. Papa Grey being determined 
that baby should first say “please, papa,” would not stop, 
but kept teasing him until Master Baby was fretted be 
yond all endurance—fretted into a perfect storm of indig- | 
nant passion, and kicked and screamed with all his 
might; and, at last, could only be pacified with the usual 
promise of a whipping if he did not “hush up and | 
behave.” 

Now, I call it downright wickedness to fret a child’s | 
disposition like that, and I told them as much. I told | 
them, too, that the child was tired and sleepy, and ought 
to have been abed and asleep, long before; that I thought | 
it hurtful to any child—injurious to the constitution—to 


| anybody-can-tell-me way, that he wasn’t sleepy o 


EPARTMENT. 


be kept up so late at night. But Mrs. Grey assured me, 
in the most conclusive I-know-all-about-it-better-than- 
ne bit; 





and she didn’t know why it was, but he never would go 


to sleep as long as any one Was t p In the house, it nace 
no difference if it was till midnight. 

It was nothing strange to me “ why it was”—it was all 
in mismanagement, from first to last. Instead of quiet!y 
undressing him for the night, at the proper time, and 
simply keeping the room still, or withdrawing to the quict 


of her own room, to give him a chance to go to sleep, they 





kept up an unceasing din of conversation, keeping him 


in the thickest of the talk and in the brightest of the 





lamp-light, trotting him, talking and singing to him—any- 
thing to divert his mind so he would not “worry.” They 
didn’t know that all in the world the poor child wanted 
was to go to sleep, and rest and forget his little troubles. 


I often wonder how he ever lived through his baby- 
hood; but I do not at all wonder that he is nervous, and 
at times nearly unmanageable. He could not well be 


otherwise under discipline so faulty as th 





blighting noble qualities of mind and heart 
of promise which, under right influences, would expand 
into beautiful blossoms, and afterward become the perfect 
fruit. 

I do not think his mother ever calls him to her side and 
talks to him in loving, sorrowful tones, when he has been 


+ knew her to reason with him, setting 





“naughty ”"—TI nev 
the right before him in a light calculated to ma 
love it. He is governed almost solely by the argument 


‘I'll whip you if you do;” or, “I'll whip you if you 





don't.” 
And, indeed, he has become so accustomed to this mode 
, 


of restraint that he seems to have no idea that he can 


obey, or that obedience is really required of him, ustil 





that Joud, angry, “I'll whip you, sir!” breaks in upen 
him. Asa general thing, a low-spoken, gentle reproof or 
instruction is utterly unheeded. It is very plain to be 
seen that he is not accustomed to that sort of government; 


} . 
' 


1 again it becomes evident, in the loud, impatient tone 





in which he so often answers when spoken to, that his 
home-training is not of the wise and patient kind which 
speaks mildly and carries a calm, pleasant face never dis- 
torted by passion or frowns. 


~~ of 
I 


Oh, it does make my heart ache so, to think o 
capabilities for good, of the noble qualities of mind and 
heart which are sometimes crushed out of a child’s life, 

r blindly, relentlessly plucked up by a mother’s ruthless 
hand! It is indeed a cruel and a terrible thing to thy 
rob a child of its birthright. 

I often think that if Archie does ms 


will be because there was so much of sterling good in him 





? 


that it could not possibly be all exterminated, or that 


some of the “good seed” which loving hearts, wh 





1is danger, strive, at every opportunity, to sow in 





little heart, shall “spring up and bring forth fruit 





antly;” but it makes one sad to think tl 


who, like “the birds of the air,” may directly pluck up 


| the good seed thus sown and render the labor of none 


effect. Those having such trials to endure must remember 
that the only way is to keep sowing more, and ask God’s 
blessing on the whole; and remember that, after all, no 
effort toward right teaching can really be of “ none effect’ 
it shall bless in one way, if not another, and shall biess 
one heart if not another. 

Between mother and child there should be a bond of 


¢ 


true sympathy. It seems to me that this is one secret of 
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Mrs. Grey’s sad mismanagement; for whether she has few him, she exclained (and one would really have supposed 
children or many, I doubt whether there will ever be | her voice to be the concentrated extract of wrath): 
enough of this to make her really a true mother. She} “Oh! but I didn’t give you half enough !” 

loves her boy after a fashion of her own; but she does “ Oh, yes yon did! I know all about that,” said he, ip 
not love wisely. She does not understand him, and I| the most comical way imaginable. 

doubt if she will ever understand him or be patient with Now if Mrs. Grey would only open her eyes to the true 
him. At the slightest provocation—for every trifling | state of affairs, and take more pains to provide him with 
thing—he is spoken to in a loud, harsh way, which, if} playthings and ways of amusing himself, he would not do 
addressed to us older people, would arouse our obstinacy, | so many things to annoy her. He has no playmates—no 


were we possessed of a single grain of that very generally- | brothers or sisters—and, as time hangs heavily on little 
circulated article; and if there seems the least reluctance | hands that must be so much of the time idle if there be 
to obey (and there usually does), he is informed, in no! no pains taken to provide something to busy them, he gets 
very gentle terms, that he will be immediately “thrashed ” |} into mischief, is irritable and restless; and as a natural 
if he doesn’t mind. consequence, his mother finds many occasions for censure 
And what is the result of such training as his, even | and restraint; and this is done in a w ay that can produce 





now, in his earliest years—before he has reached the first | no lasting effect—no good effect. With her it is simply a 
decade of life? He is forming bad habits—is arrogant | question of obedience. 





and self-conceited ; t 
should be learning self-control; harsh and cruel to his more—a tyranny of the strong over the weak. 


areasonable and impatient where he | As I view the matter, it amounts to just this and no 


pets ; and in driving his imaginary “team” is obliged to | I suppose she thinks (if she really does ever give the 
have almost constant recourse to the whip. If they do| subject a thought) that children take to a knowledge of 
not “step” just uit him he “thrashes” them without | right from wrong as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
mercy. He says “they won’t ‘mind’ any other way.” if so, I have an idea that this, like other theories of hers, 
Well, after all, he is only a emall edition of his elders at | will be disproven in practice. 
home. But it does seem such a pitiful thing to see a littl Whenever an occasion has arisen to reprove or restrain 
child’s life so different from what it might be—so marred | him, ever since he became old enough to understand, if 
—and to know that all these faults of others cannot fail | she had explained to him why he was or was not to do a 


to have a direct bearing upon its character. thing, I am sure she would see far less trouble with him 

Of course Archie gets a great many more threats than/ now. She does not do this, but seems to think that he 
whippings—did he not, his ma would have little or no | should obey her simply because she te//> him to, and not 
time for any other employment; but Fam certain of two| from the knowledge that one thing is right and another 
things: if Archer Grey is “spoiled” it will not be from | wrong, one thing good, another hurtful, ete.; and that his 


lack of “rod ;” and if mere whipping could make a child | mother’s dearest wish is for him to be what he can be only 





good, he would have been very nearly an angel long | through choosing the right way through life. 
ago. I think she has no idea of what the word obedience 
And now, dear mothers, let me give you a bit of advice. | really might be made to imply. She expects her child to 
Don’t whip too much. There may be times when it is | obey without question—with no reason for doing so. If 
neeessary, But not often. It must indeed be a grave of- | she “conquers” him it is considered a victory; and after 
fence if it deserves—if it will justify whi ping ; and for | these “engagements” of theirs, she often wears an exult 
some of the greatest offences, with some children, whip- | ant air which seems to say, “I've conquered you.” But 
ping would be only another word for ruin. In most in- | one can see that she is wrong in this supposition and has 
stances some other punishment will be far better and more | not really done so—that it is only because she is the 
effectual. Kind words of reason are more powerful for | stronger of the two that he obeys her; for every look and 
good than blows. But, above all things, don’t be contin- | motion says: 
ually threatening a child. It’s about the worst thing that “You hain’t conquered me—but you're bigger'n I am.” 
1 


could be done if you reall 
influence over 1 1 to be good; and besides all this, | and not in spirit. 


y wish your government—your| That is not true obedience which is so only in letter 


if the truth must be told, it really does not make you look| In the training of children, a right beginning is one es 
well. | sential point; and without this, trouble all along the way 
Some parents would find fewer necessities for punish- | may reasonably be exp i all Mrs. Grey’s manage- 
ment were it not that they make their own occasions. | ment—or mismanagement—it is plain that it is easier to 
There are but few « lren who will not give back saucy | so train a child as to ay he mation of bad habits, 
words when spoken to in certain ways after having been | than to break them after they are formed. Heads and 
punished ; but with a little care and self-control on your | hearts are easier broken than habits. 
own part, you can avoid placing that temptation before | 
them. When it becomes necessary to punish a child, —-s 
don’t tantalize it about it afterward, and thus tempt it to | HASES OF LIFE.—There are some people who seem 
be saucy. to be exempt from care and sorrow, so calmly and 
This very thing brings Archie a great many whippings. | smoothly do their lives flow on. But in such cases the 
Sometimes he will shout out a saucy reply at the top of | brightness is generally all at the beginning. By and by 
his voice; and sometimes he will answer her in such a/a gap is made in the family circle. One link of the 
comical manner. I remember one day in particular. He chain is rudely broken. Then in fearfully quick succes- 
seemed possessed with some spirit of mischief, he follow others, till the whole family seem all at once 
| 
| 


chanced to do something that greatly incensed Mamma | to dissolve and disappear. With some, their brightest 
Grey, and she arose—* morally and physically arose”—as 


days are their latter days. The glory and peace and 
and gave him a sound | beauty of the sunset of their lives are in strange contrast 
whipping ; and then, as that did not immediately subdue | to its dark, gloomy, murky morning. 


Dickens said of “ Mrs. Gamp,’ 
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THE MOTHER’S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 
PF\HREE beautiful children made glad the home of a | 
happy mother. Her love for them was intense, and | 
her care never failing. They were in her thoughts | 
all the day long, and in her dreams by night. The 
youngest of these children was a boy. 
deop-blue eyes, and his long lashes, when he slept, lay 
upon his cheeks like the lashes of a woman. Something | 
in his face ever awakened in the minds of those who | 


gazed upon him thoughts of Heaven, and many said of | 


him that he was but a stranger here and would soon re- 
turn to his own country. And such thoughts came, some- 
times, to the happy mother, and then her heart trembled 
and grew faint. 


At last, what had been feared, befell the child. The | 
angel of death came and removed him from his earthly | 


abode to his heavenly dwelling-place, and the stricken 
mother bowed her head and would not listen to the voice 
of consolation. 

“God is good,” were the words of one who sought to 
comfort her, “and he afflicts us in loving kindness.” 


“T will not believe it,” replied the weeping mother. | 


“Tt was not good to take from me my precious boy.” 

“He is with the angels—think of that. The great 
problem of his life is solved, and it is well with him. 
There is neither doubt, nor fear, nor anxiety on his ac- 
count, for he is safe in the everlasting habitations of our 
Father in Heaven.” 

The mother listened, and the consoler went on. 

“No more grief, no more sorrow, no more pain! Think 
of that. Let not your thoughts droop with feeble wings 
about the dark and gloomy grave. He is not there. But 
let them rise on swift and sunny pinions to the beautiful 
dwelling-place of the angels. His décaying body alone 
fills the grave; but his pure spirit, that gave life and 
beauty to its earthly tenement, has gone to his better 
home. Would you have him back again? 
power, with a word, to call him to earth, would you speak 
that word, now that he has escaped the long trial and 
suffering that comes to all who have to make the journey 
of life? No, Iam sure you would not.” 

The tears of the mother ceased to flow, and she bent 


nearer to him who spoke, and listened more intently. | 


He went on. 

“ All children who die, are raised up in Heaven and 
by angels, who love them with the utmost 
tenderness. Your dear boy, though he has been taken 
from an earthly mother, has already found a heavenly 
one. And you have not really lost him, for he is present 
in your thoughts, and you love him with even an intenser 
To part with him is hard; for our 


received 


affection than before. 
natural feelings cling to those we love, and their removal 
brings exquisite pain. But our natural feelings have in 
them the taint of selfishness, and it is needful that they 
should be elevated and purified; or, rather, that they 
should die in order that spiritual affections may be born, 
And what are spiritual affections? The love of things 
good and true for their own sake? 


are not born unless natural affections are laid in the grave. | 


The death of these affections is always accompanied by 
pain; but the birth of corresponding spiritual affections 
will be with joy. The deep sorrow you now feel is a 
natural sorrow. Your heart is aching for its loss; and, 
even while reason and religion tell you that this removal 
from earth to Heaven is one of infinite blessedness to 
your boy, you mourn his loss and will not be comforted. 
Lat it is for you to lpok up and feel an exquisite joy in 
V@L. XLII.—9 


Had you the | 


And such affections | 
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| the thought that you have added one to the company of 


God's angels. It may not be now; it cannot be now; for 
the smiting of your natural affections is toe recent, and 
the waters of affliction must flow foratime. And it is 


good that they should flow forth, in order that spiritual 


He had large, | consolation may flow into your heart from Heaven. But 


this influx of healing waters will depend on yourself. 


| You must be willing to look up and to seek comfort from 


the only source whence it springs. You must be spiritu- 
jally glad that your child has gone to Heaven—that is, 
glad for his sake, and for those who are made happier in 
Heaven by his presence. There is such a gladness—but 
it thrills in a region of the mind far above the place 
where natural affections move—and it is full of that in- 
terior delight which fills the hearts of angels.” 

Thus spoke the comforter, and his words found their 
She did not make a re- 


way into the mother’s heart. 
sponse, but her thoughts were filled with new images; 
| and, even in the bitterness of her sorrow, she tried to look 

away from her own loss and to think of all that her absent 


| one had gained. 
| In the night following, as she lay slumbering on her 
| pillow, which was wet with tears, a sweet dream, that was 
not all a dream, came to her. She saw before her a com- 
pany of angels, surrounded by infants and little children 
—the latter dressed in white garments, with flowers blush- 
ing amid their clustering curls. They were in a garden, 
and the children were sporting with one another, and, 
ever as they drew near or touched the flowers that were 
springing around them, each blossom glowed with a new 
and living beauty. Eagerly the mother looked for her 
precious boy, for she knew that he was in this company, 
and, as she looked intently, one of the angels, who held a 
| child by the hand, separated herself from the rest, and 
approached her. She knew her sweet one in an instant; 
| and, oh! inexpressible delight! she knew the angel also. 
| It was her own mother! Her mother who had been taken 
| to Heaven when she was only a child, but whose gentle, 
| loving face had ever remained pictured on her memory. 
| Oh! the exquisite joy of that moment. Her own mother - 
| was now the angel-mother of her beautiful boy. How 
| sweet the smile that beamed upon her from eyes scen only 
in dreams for years! And as her lost darling sprung into 
| her arms and laid his head upon her bosom, a voice of 
| exquisite melody, whose tones had come to her as if from 
afar off many and many a time since childhood, said: 
“ Daughter, be comforted! He was too pure, too gentle, 
too frail for earth. Life would have been a scene of pain 
and suffering; he would have been sorely tried and 
tempted of evil, and, perchance, might have fallen by the 
Therefore, in mercy he was removed to this hea- 





| 





way. 
venly land, where there is no evil to tempt, no pain to 
afflict, no grief to bow the stricken heart. Sorrow not for 
him, for all is well. He has been committed to my care, 
and I will love him with a tenderness made deeper for the 
love that is felt for you. A little while longer, and you 
will be called home. I will keep your darling safe for 
you until that time.” 
An angel’s kiss then warmed the mother’s cheek, and 
Heavenly light and heavenly music were in 
her chamber. Slowly the light faded, and the music grew 
| fainter and more distant; not outwardly but inwardly dis- 
tant; and, as she hearkened after it, bending her spirit 
toward Heaven, she still heard the sounds; and even yet 
she can hear them, when earthly grief is hushed and her 
| mind is elevated into heavenly tranquillity. 
From that time, joy mingled with the mother’s sorrow. 2 


she awoke. 


' 
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She believed the dream. To her it was not fantastic, but 
a vision of things that were. She had treasure above, 
and her heart was there also. Love’s golden chain had 
extended its links, and the last one was fastened in 
Heaven. Daily, hourly, momently, she missed the one 


jaeecipeiciaonal ee 
who was away, and she longed to hear again the sound 
of his happy voice, and to look upon his beautiful face ; 
but she knew where he was, and that it was well with 
him; and she dried her eyes and patiently bore her 
affliction. 





Boys’ and Cirls’ Grewsury, 


THE BIRD BOY. 


her head and her whiskers, without the gentle animal ap- 


RANCISCO MICHELO, a Sardinian boy, left penni- | pearing to take the least notice of their gambols. At 


F less with a mother sad sisters, conceived the idea of 
supporting them by the exhibition and sale of 
trained birds, such as chaffinches, linnets, blackbirds, 
wrens, ring-doves and pigeons, 
He also trained a young Angora cat to live harmlessly 
in the midst of his favorite songsters. Such is the force 








other times, she would seat herself in the middle of the 
cage, and begin to smooth her fur with great gentleness 
and satisfaction. The birds would sometimes even settle 
on her back, or sit like a crown upon her head, chirrup- 
ing and singing as if in all the security of a shady wood, 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat seated calmly in 














» 
+e 


____ ee 





of habit, such the power of education, that, by slow de- 
grees, he taught the mortal enemy of his winged pets to 
live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the midst of his lit- 
tle charges, without once attempting to devour or injure 
them. The cat, whom he called Bianca, suffered the birds 
to play all manner of tricks with her; and never did she 
extend her claws, or offer to hurt her companion. 

He went even farther; for, not content with teaching 
them merely to live in peace and happiness together, he 
instructed the cat and the little birds to play a kind of 
game, in which each had to learn its own part; and after | 
some little trouble in training, each performed with readi- 
ness the particular duty assigned to it. Puss was in- 
structed to curl herself into a circle, with her head between 
her paws, and appear buried in sleep. The cage was then | 
epened, and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon her, | 


} 
and endeavored to awaken her by repeated strokes of | 





the midst of a cage of birds, was so new and unexpected, 
that, when Francisco produced them at the fair of Sussari, 
he was surrounded instantly by a crowd of admiring 
spectators. Their astonishment scarcely knew any bounds 
when they heard him call each feathered favorite by its 
name, and saw it fly toward him with alacrity, till all 
were perched contentedly on his head, his arms and his 
fingers. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators rewarded 
him liberally; and Francisco returned in the evening 
with his little heart swelling with joy. 

This ingenious boy next trained some young partridges, 
one of which became exceedingly attached to him. This 
partridge, which be called Rosoletta, on one occasion 
brought back to him a beautiful goldfinch that had 
escaped from its cage, and was lost in an adjoining gar- 
den. Francisco was in despair at the loss, because it was 


» their beaks ; then, dividing into two parties, they attacked | 2 good performer, and he had promised him to the daugh- 
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ter of a lady from whom he had received much kindness. 
On the sixth morning after the goldfinch has escaped, 
Rosoletta, the tame and intelligent partridge, was seen 


chasing the truant bird before her, along the top of the 


linden trees, toward home; and, when successful, seated 
him, in apparent disgrace, in a corner of the aviary, 
whilst she flew from side to side in triumph for her success. 

Francisco was now happy and contented, since by his 
own industry and exertions he was enabled to rupport his 
mother and sisters. During the three days of Francisco's 
illness, preceding his death, his birds flew incessantly 
round and round his bed, some lying sadly upon his pil- 
low, others flitting backward and forward above his bead, 
a few uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all taking 
scarcely any nourishment. 

The death of Francisco showed, in a remarkable man 


ner, what affections may be excited in animals by a course | 


of gentle treatment. Franciseo’s birds appeared to be 
sensible of the loss of a benefactor ; but none of his feath 
ered favorites manifested on his decease such real and 
disconsolate grief as Rosoletta. When poor Francisco 


was placed in 3 


his coffin, she | 
flew round and 
round it, and 
at last perched 
upon the lid. 
In vain they 
several times 
removed her; | 3 
she still re- | 
turned, and | 
even persisted ‘ 
in accompany- | 
ing the funeral 
procession to 
the place of 
graves. Dur- 
ing his inter- 


ment, she sat 
upon an ad- | 


joining cy- 





ad 





|a word. We are told of another that could say the Lord’s 
Prayer, at the same time lying on its back with its toes 
placed together, as persons join their hands when pray- 
ing. Still another comical fellow, when told to laugh, 
would at once burst out laughing, and an instant after 
scream at the top of his voice, “Oh, what a great fool to 
make me laugh!” This was a French parrot, or, at least, 
he talked in French, as did the one Buffon tells us about. 


: Having grown old with his infirm master, when a person 
asked him, “ How do you do, Poll?” he would reply ina 
doleful tone, “I am sick!” at the same time stretching 
| himself over the fire. 

A keeper of a store for glassware owned a parrot which, 
| whenever its master broke anything or knocked overa 
paswq would always screech out as if in a great rage, 
|“ Awkward brate! He never does anything else!” 


| 


Goldsmith relates a curious anecdote of a parrot belong- 
| ing to King Henry the Eighth. Being kept in a room near 
| the Thames, it had learned many words from the boat- 
men and their passengers as they rowed by its place 
One day it had the misfortune to 
fall into the 
river. The 
startled bird 


| of captivity. 





im mediately 


sang out in 
a loud voice, 
“A boat! a 
boat! Twenty 
| pounds to sare 
me!” 
Hearing the 
bird’s cries, a 
-waterman 





leape linto the 
river, brought 
the parrot safe 
to land and 
took it to the 
king, 


lau 


who, 
ghing 
sartily, good- 


_ naturedly 








press, to watch ' 


where they laid the remains of her friend; and when the | 


crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no more, except 
to return to the cottage of his mother for her accustomed 
food. While she lived, she came daily to perch, and to 
sleep upon the turret of an adjoining chapel, which looked 
upon his grave. And here she lived, and here she died, 
about four months after the death of her beloved master. 


TALKING BIRDS, 


ARROTS, as many of our little readers know, per- 

haps, can be taught to remember and repeat words, 

and also to imitate the cries of animals, and even 
the sounds of various musical instruments. 

The best parrots for talking are the Gray African Par- 
rot, ore-Jaco, and the Green or Amazonian Parrot. The 
latter is a native of South America, aad is the one most 
commonly made a household pet in this country. The 
Jaco is a bird of evon greater intelligence, and is the 
favorite of the people in most parts of Europe. It is 
found on the western, coast of Africa. 

Many wonderful stories are told about parrots, 
two hundred years ago a large sum of money was paid for 
one that could repeat the apostles’ ereed without missing 


Some 


| gave the boatman the promised reward. 

| On the 9th of October, 1802, the London papers con- 
| tained a notice of the death of one of the most wonderful 
| parrote on record. This bird belonged to one Colonel 
| O'Kelly, who had frequently been offered a sum equal to 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year for the use of it, 
Speaking of this par- 


| by persons wishing to exhibit it. 
| rot, the Rev. W. H. Herbert says: “ That wonderful bird, 
Colonel O’Kelly’s which I had the satisfaction of seeing 
and hearing, beat the time always with his foot, turning 
| round upon the perch while singing, and marking the 
time as it turned, This extraordinary creature sang per- 
fectly about fifty different tunes of every kind, solemn 
psalms and humorous ballads, of which it pronounced 
every word as plainly as aman could do, without a singe 
If a bystander sang any part of the song, it 


| mistake. 
would pause and take up the song where the person had 
| left off, without repeating what he had said. When moult- 
| ing or unwilling to sing, it would answer all solicitations 

by turning its back and repeatedly saying, ‘ Poll’s sick!” 

At the time of its death, this wonderful bird was more 
| than thirty years old. It must be added that he could 
express his wants accurately, and give orders and answer 
| questions in a manner approaching almost to reason. 
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RENA. 
A LEGEND OF BRUSSELS. 
BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 


I. 
YT. GUDULA’S bells were chiming for the midnight, sad 
bO and slow, 
In the ancient to 
And St. Michael iso grandly on his lofty, airy height, | 
Seemed transfigured in the glory of the full moon's tender | 
light. | 
When, a fair and saintly maiden, crowned with locks of | 
palest gold 
Rena stood beside 


| 
r lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold. 
| 
| 


She with grief and tears was pallid; but his face was hard 
and stern; 
All the passion of his being in his dark eyes seemed to | 


burn. 


“Never dream that I will give thee back thy plighted faith,” | 
he cried, 
“ By St. Michael's sw 


my bride! 


I swear it, thou, my love, shalt be 


“Nay, but hear me,” she responded; “hear the words that I 
must speak ; 

I must spea nd thot 
like to break. 


1 must hearken, though my heart is 


“ Yestermorn, as I sat spinning blithely at my cottage door, 

Straightway fell a stately shadow in the sunshine on the 
floor; 

“And a figure stood be » me, 80 majestic and so grand, 

That I knew it in a moment for the mighty Hildebrand: 


“Stood and gazed on me till downward at my feet the distaff 


dropped, 
And in all my veins the pulsing of the swift life-current 

stopped. 
“*Thou art Rena,’ 


oath, 
And the tempest of his anger beat on me and on us both. 


then he uttered, and he swore a dreadful 





‘She who thinks to wed with Volmar must have lands and 
gold,’ said he, j 
‘Or must come of noble lineage, fit to mate with mine and | 
me! 
“*Thou art buta peasant maiden, empty-handed, lowly born; | 
All the ladies of my castle would look down on thee with | 
scorn. 


“Even he will weary of thee when his passion once is | 
spent, 

Vainly cursing her w 
tent!’ 


doomed him to an endless discon- 


“Then I, trembling, rose up slowly, and I looked him in the | 
face, | 

Though the dreadful frown it wore seemed to darken all the 
place 

“*Sir, I thank you for this warning,’ said I, speaking low 
and clear, | 

‘But the laughter of your ladies I must teach my heart to 
bear, 


“‘For the rest—your son is noble—and my simple woman- 
hood 
He will hold in loving honor, as a saint the holy rood! 


“Oh! then his stern face whitened, and a bitter laugh 
laughed he; 


‘Truly this my son is n and he shall not wed with thee. 


“‘Hear my words now, and remember! for by this good | 
sword I swear, « 

And by Michael standing yonder, watching us from upper | 
air, 


“*Tf he dares to place a wedding-ring upon your dowerless 
hand, | 


f Brussels, many and many 4 year ago. | « 


And to nee her mute bewilderment, r 


Poels. 


‘And I waited for thy coming, as the captive waits for death 
With a mingled dread and | nging and a half- abated 
breath!’ 
Straight the young man lx fore her, as before a 
shrine: 
“Never hand of high-born lad 
than thine! 


y was more richly dowem«( 


What care I for gold or honors, or—my—father's curs 
he said; 

Buf the words died out in shudders, and his face grew like 

the dead. 


Then she twined her white arms: 1d him, and she mur 
mured sweet and low 

As the night wind breathing s 
blow 


r banks wher 


‘He w ho is accursed of father, he shall be accursed of 


God, 


Long ago said one who followed where the holy prophets 


trod. 


Kiss me once, then, oh, my Volmar! just once more, my 
Volmar dear, 


| Even as you would kiss my white lips if I lay upon my bi 


For a guif as dark as death has opened wide 'twixt th 
me 
Neithe *r thou or I can cross it, and thy wife I may not be!" 


II 
Once again the bells of midnight ec} 
towers, 
While St. Michael watched the city slumbering through the 
ghostly hours, 


sd from St. Gudula’s 


But no slumber came to Rena where she moaned in bitter 
pain, 

For the anguish of that parting wrought its work on heart 
and brain. 


Suddenly the air grew heavy as with magical perfume, 
Anda weird and wondrous splendor filled the dim and silent 
room, 


In the middle of the chamber stood a lady fair and sweet 
With bright tresses falling ‘softly to her small and sandled 
feet. 


Fh — her cheeks were as a wild rose, and the glory of her 


Was ‘the laughing light and gl of the kindling morning 


skies. 


Airy robes of lightest tissue from her white arms floated 
ree 

They see eme d woven of the mist t 
sea, 


ris above the azure 


Wrought in curious devices, star and wheel and leaf and 
flower, 

That, li ke frost upon a window-par 
hour. 


might vanish in an 


In her hands she bore acushion, quaintly fashioned, strangely 
set 

With small silver pins that spanned 
coronet; 


it like a branching 


And from threads of finest texture ewung light bobbins to 
and fro, 

As the ludy stood 
glow. 


illumined in © weird and wondrous 


Not a single word she uttered; but, as silent as a shade, 
Down the room she swiftly glided 


and beside the startled 
maid 


Knelt, a radiant vision, smiling into Rena's wondering eyes, 


riving arch yet gracious answer to her tremulous surprise, 


Then she laid the satin cushion on the wondering maiden’s 


o syllable spake she. 


~ a . | . . 
On his head shall fal! a father’s curse—the curse of Hilde- | But, as in and out and round about, the silver pins among, 
” “ 


brand 


“Oh, my Volmar! Then the earth rocked, and I fell down 
in a swoon; 


Lo! a web of fairy lightness like the x 


Flashed the white hand of the lady, and the shining bobbins 


swung, 


iisty robe she wore, 


When I woke the room was silent; it was past the hour of | Swiftly grew beneath her fingers, drifting downward to the 


Leon; 


floo r! 





And: 

£ 
Till t 
£ 
The n 


Whe: 
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And as Rena looked and wondered, inch by inch the marvel | 
grew 
Till the eastern windows brightened as the gray dawn strug 
gied through. 
Then the lady's hand touched Rena's, and she pointed far 
away, 
Where the palace towers were gleaming in the first red light 
', of day. 
i 
jut when once again the maiden turned her glance within 
the room, 
With the lady fair had vanished all the splendor and per 
fume, 
' 
Still the satin cushion lay there, quaintly fashioned, strangely 
set 
With the silver pins that spanned it like a branching coro- 
net; 


Still the light web she had woven lay in drifts upon the 
floor, 

Like the mist wreaths reating softly on some lone, enchant 
ed shore! 


Ill 


Siowly Rena raised the cushion, with hersweet eyes shinir 


cicar, 
Lightly tossed the fairy bobbins, half in gladness, half 
fear. 


Ah! not vain had been her watching as the lovely lady 
wrought; 
All the magic of her fingers her own cunning hand ad 


caught! 





Many a day above the cushion Rena’s peerless head wa 
ent, 

through manya solemn night she labored on with 
sweet intent, 





For, mayhap, the mystic marvels that she wove might bring 
her gold— 


4 fair dowry fit to match the pride of Hildebrand the Bold 


Then she braided up her long hair, and put on her russet 
gown, 

And with wicker basket laden passed she swiftly throug! 
the town, 

To the palace where Queen IIdegar, with dames of high ce 
gree 


ln a lofty oriel window sat, the beauteous morn to see. 





In the doorway she stood meekly, till the queen said: “ Maid 
en fa 
What hi: you in yonder basket that you es 1 su 





care ? 


Fagerly she raised her blue eyes, hovering smiles and tears 
between, 

Then across the room she glided, and knelt down before the 
quee n. 


Lifting up the wicker cover, “Saints in Heaven!” cried I 
aegar 
Here are tissues fit for angels, wrought with wreath and 
point and star, 


“In most curious devices! Never saw I aught so rare 
Where found you these frail webs woven of the lightest 
summer air?” 


‘Well they may be fit for angels,” said she underneath her 
bre: th: 


© my lady, hear a story that is strange and true aa deat! 


But ere yet the tale was ended, up rose good Queen Idegar | 
And she sent her knights and pages to the castle riding far 


“ Bring me Hildebrand and Volmar, ere the sun goes down!” 
she ried, 

“Ho! my ladies, for a wedding, and your queen shal! bless | 
the bride! | 

“I shall buy these airy wonders, and this maiden in her | 
hand | 

Shall a dowry hold as royal as the noblest in the land.” | 


So they « ombed her shining tresses, and they brought her 
robes of si 

Broidered thick with gold and silver, on a ground as white 
as milk, 





But she whispered: “Sweetest ladies, let me wear my rus- 

| set gown, 

That I wore this happy morning, walking blithely through 
the town. 


“Tam but a peasant maiden, all unused to grand estate, 

And for robes of silken splendor, dearest Jadies, let me 
| wait!” 
| 

Then the good queen, smiling brightly, from the wicker 
basket took 
| Lightest web of quaintest pattern, and its filmy folds out- 
shook 


With her own white hand she laid it over Rena’s golden 
hair, 

And she cried, “Oh, look, my ladies! Ne’er before was 
bride so fair!” 

Ladies! when you wear your Brussels laces, costlier far 
than gold 

Think of Rena, and her lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold! 

—From the Aldi 





IN SILK ATTIRE. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
thet re my lady’s par 
These dim, delightful ro x 
| Gorgeous with well-bre d splendors 





1d soft, artistic glooms, 
Warm with harmonious « lors 
And pleasant with faint perfumes 


The curtains are marvels of broidery, 
ght skilfull ch by stiteh, 








The flowers are hot-house darlings, 
Exacting, dainty and re 

Tuberoses and rich came 
Stately and waxen-fair- 

More the work of the florist 
Than of nature's earth and air 





Th ink « f the brave, bright asters 
ging the autumn leas, 

golden-rod with tresses 

l by the wild, fresh breeze, 


their common faces 








mg such flowers as these! 


The rude plebeian daylight 
Dares searcely to venture near, 
Butt pered by careful shading, 
And timid from bashful fear 
With soft half-tones and touches 
Makes tenderest twilight here. 


And the queen of all this splendor 
ts shrined in her luxuries 





I< ho Yr contact 


ou envy my lady 

ires from many lands, 

and rich surroundings, 
He r white wrists, jew lled bands, 

T) wmmonds which star her bosom, 
And glint on her waxen hands 





N covet ye r golden leisure, 
Her freedom from petty cares 

om the b ane *n of small denials 
Which many a spirit bears— 

But never her soft inaction, 
Nor the robes and gems she wears. 





F 


The vain, unnsed existence 

She wears like a flowery wreath, 
Were chains to a soul more noble; 

It would fret and strive beneath 
The burden of useless living 

As a dagger wears its sheath. 


—Portland Transcript. 
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ain ewes 
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Ghe Home Circte. 


“NO LEARNIN’’’ AND FASHIONABLE EDUCA- 
TION. 
BY MAJASA. 
HE blessings and comforts of life are not so un- 
evenly distributed as we may sometimes imagine ; 
I believe, after so many years, that I could write a 


better composition on ‘The Law of Compensation,’ than | 


in my school days, when I struggled with the task assigned 
ai 

“ Have you been to call on Mrs. Fitzwilliams? I think 
I should be perfectly happy, if I lived in such an elegant 
house and had as much money to spend as she has, but 
I suppose your penetrating eyes saw the hidden skeleton. 
What was the matter there, Aunt Ethel?” 

“T did not call on Mrs. Fitzwilliams, Eva; I rode out 
to the Hortons.” 

“Oh, Aunt Ethel! so you’ve been among that ragged, 
dirty set,” and the young lady's voice plainly diaclosed 
the disgust she felt at her aunt’s “ want of taste” in mak- 
ing calls. 

“Even so, Eva,” replied the lady, placidly, taking off 
her bonnet and folding her shawl. 

“Tell us some of your experience that called forth your 
sage reflections as you came in,” said Mrs. Gray, as she 
held up the dress-skirt she was trimming, to see if the last 
ruffle was Basted on exactly right. 

“T have often seen the Horton children; their mother 
used to wash for us. This morning, one of them told me 
their grandmother, from Kentucky, was at their house, 
and was going away soon, so I rode out to see her. At 
first I thought the chance of getting warm this cold morn- 
ing, by the little cook-stove, was rather small, for it was 
80 closely surrounded by women and, well, I don’t know 
how many children. But a place was found for me. If 
the heart is only large enough, the house can hold a good 
many. 7 
of seventy,’ grandmother, granddaughters and numerous 
great-grandchildren.” 


There I found the great-grandmother, ‘jest turned 


“Four generations! we don’t often see such a sight,” 
replied Mrs. Gray, dividing her attention between Aunt 
Ethel’s remarks and a “ bias fold.” 

“Not often, and it interested me greatly. The old lady 
told me of her life—her trials and comforts. She had had 
thirteen children, one brave boy killed in the army. 
She couldn't keep account of the number of grandchildren, 
but one of them counted up twenty-seven great-grand- 
children. 
seemed quite proud of, but said he was a ‘mighty wan- 
derin’ sort of a man,’ she couldn’t remember how many 
times they had moved in their wagon—maybe every year 
for twenty years. Had lived in Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Texas, Missouri and Illinois. Always had good health 
while travelling, and always found good neighbors and 
friends. 


Her ‘old man,’ as she called her husband, she 


“She ‘hadn’t no learnin’,’ but ‘had seen a sight of the | 


world and remembered mighty well.’ She had sometimes 
seen hard times, had ‘worked mighty hard,’ and, in 


Texas, had been compelled to take refuge in a fort, for | 
| says, ‘I’ll never get married if you don’t dress me better.’ 


fear of being killed by the Indians. Yet she had a great 
deal to be thankful for—the children were all doing well, and 


| the rest of their lives. She ‘jined the church thirty- 
five years ago, and wanted to live faithful to the 


| end.’ 
“She seemed so happy, I asked her what had been the 
| best part of her life; at first she replied ‘now,’ but pre- 


sently said she thought she ‘took the most satisfaction 
when her children were all around her, before any of them 
married.’ She was busily sewing, making a dress for the 
baby, one of her great-grandchildren; ber happy tran- 
quil face was very pleasant to look upon.” 

“Well, it would be comfortable to 


have less worries, 
responded Mrs. Gray, wearily. “I'm almost worn out 


with my cares and troubles—there, Eva, how does that 


look 7” and the skirt was held up for inspection. 

“Oh, mamma, it has only seven ruffles, and Lida 
Bacon’s had eleven,” replied the young lady, in a dissatis- 
| fied tone. 

After quite an animated discussion, the matter was 
compromised by the promise of nine ruffles, and then 
peace reigned once more. 
| Meanwhile Aunt Ethel silently contrasted the fretful, 
unhappy expression of Mrs. Gray's countenance, in her 
| elegant apartment, with the serene happiness written on 
the old lady's. brow, even though surrounded by a crowd 
of children in a small, uncomfortable room. 
| Then she turned to Miss Eva, languidly employing her 
| white, jewelled fingers with fancy work, while the scowl 
of dissatisfaction still rested on her features at the thought 
of being outshone at the coming party by her friend, or, 
rather, rival, across the street. 

“Now, Eva,” she resumed, pleasantly, “let me tell you 
| of one of the granddaughters; Rose they called her, and 
she was rightly named, with her red cheeks, clear com- 
plexion, bright eyes and the happiest expression, as though 
she had found only flowers in life’s sunny pathway.” 

“T suppose she was horridly dressed, and had big feet 
and red hands,” replied the young lady, glancing proudly 
at her own delicate fingers. 

“She did wear a yellow dress—oh, no, it was another 
girl, I remember now, that displayed that brilliant color, 
but she wore coarse shoes, while | hands appeared to 
be on intimate terms with the dish-pan, but a princess 
might have envied her her happy face, if all queen's 
daughters have as much trouble as the ones I've been 
reading of lately, and many a belle might gladly exchange 
her faded complexion for such fresh beauty. And even 
you, Eva, would find more heart sunshine, I think, if you 
were as much accustomed to the sun and breeze as this 
pretty rose.” 

But Miss Eva suddenly remembered it was time to 
practice her music lesson, and hastily left the room. 

“Eva is so delicate,” said the mother, as the door 
“TI did want to take her to Long Branch this 

summer, but Mr. Gray says he cannot afford it. Oh, 
| Ethel,” and the woman’s heart spoke out for once, “I am 


closed. 


so tired ; life for me is very hard; Bridget is so good for 
nothing, and I’ve changed and changed girls till I am 
| discouraged. Then Eva is constantly worrying because 


she can’t dress as well as some of the other girls; she 


Mr. Gray complains of hard times, and thinks I am ex- 


they had a little home in Missouri, enough to keep them | travagant; so I’ve been working myself nearly to death, 
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sewing—trying to save some of the dressmaker’s bills— 
they charge awfully for fashionable work. And now Mr. 
Gray finds fault, and says he ‘can’t live on dresses,’ but 
how can I sew and be running to the kitchen after meals 
all the time? I wish I had been brought up like that old 
woman with ‘no learnin’,’ and no wants beyond a calico 
dress and a cabin, and then I might have been happy, 
too,” and the elegant lady gave way to an outburst of 
tears. 

“Oh, Maria, don’t say that,” replied Aunt Ethel gently, 
“you have mgny blessings undreamed-of by the Hortons, 


and education is good.” 

“Well, then, I have just enough of both to make me 
miserable,” exclaimed the lady, wiping her eyes with her | 
oostly handkerchief. 

“If you could live differently—plainer in some ways,” | 
suggested Aunt Ethel, timidly; “ wouldn't there be less 
strain on the domestic machinery, and more comfort and 
happiness?” 

“ But I must do as others do, or I can’t keep in fash- 
ionable society,” was the decided answer. “ Then, there 
is Eva—how can I do differently with her, without spoil- 
ing all her expectations?” 

A ring of the door-bell, followed by Bridget with Mrs. 
General B's card, put an end to the conversation, while 
Mrs. Gray, all smiles, entered the parlor. 
repeated Ethel to herself, 


“ How can I do differently ? 
as she sat alone and reviewed the scene just passed. The 
longer that “‘ how” stared her in the face, the more diffi- 
oult seemed the problem. 

Longing for a glimpse of life ungilded by fashionable 
heartlessness, she had rode out in the country to the home 
of her mother’s former washerwoman. There she had 
found it rude indeed, and uncultured, but natural, healthy 
and happy. Then her thoughts returned to+er brother's 
wife, and she asked herself, “is that really education, 
which, while it polishes and beautifies in appearance, 
leaves the heart hard, sordid and unhappy ?” 

But thoughts of change for the better found answer only 
in that echoing “ how!” 

Mrs. Gray had been the youngest and petted child of 
parents in moderate circumstances; of strong common- 
senve in most things, they had blindly educated her like 
their more fashionable neighbors. The mother, a hard- 
working woman, had spared no toil that her darling 
might never labor and always look pretty. Selfishness, 
kept in check in many homes by the stern necessity of 
toiling and sacrificing for others, was fostered by the sys- 
tem of indulgence, until the object of all this care seemed 
to think service done her a matter of right instead of 
favor. 

Mr. Gray, attracted by the pretty face, married her, 
never dreaming that she could be otherwise than a 
prudent housekeeper. 

Years went on—two sons and a daughter were growing 
up. The sons were easily disposed of—the world is full 
of employment for men—they are expected to labor—but 
the daughter! oh, she must be dressed and kept all beau- 
tiful for the matrimonial market, until one of these well- 
to-do toilers transfers her to an elegant home. 

In consequence of her unnatural training, Eva became 
“very delicate,” selfish and exacting—both the pride and 
worry of her mother’s existence. } 

Style—dress—society—this was the very life of both | 
mother and daughter. The experience of their whole | 
lives had unfitted them for useful employments and simple 
pleasures. How could they change the very current of | 


, 
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their being? 


| mind what to du. 
| flyin’-machine go for a time, and ge right to Paris on one 


| of the steamers : 





This love of fashion had grown with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength, until they 
were almost as far removed from the industrious habits of 
mother and grandmother, as she was from the washerwo- 
man with “no learnin’.” 

While ignorance is to be deplored, surely fashionable 
education—judged by its fruits of selfishness and unhap- 
piness—is not to be envied. 

Is there not, for the women of our day, a golden mean 
between these extremes ? 

May not the intellect be cultivated, the manners pol- 
ished, and, at the same time, the hand be trained to labor, 
and the heart to feel for the wants and woes of the wide 
world? 


AUNT PATIENCE GETS TO PARIS. 


J ELL, well! it is strange how things du happen to 
some folks. I had lots of things to tend to, and I 
meant to help John study the proportions of seve- 

ral fat ducks and a wild goose or two, so’s to be sure 
about the flyin’ machine. But next mornin’ I found J 
ywrter visit the wife of one of our candidates for governer, 
and I thought while I was about it, I might jest as well 
see what I could set afoot about havin’ a housekeepin’ de- 
partment in the farmers’ colledges. For you see, it’s git- 
tin’ mighty important for the gals to git some knowledge 
of keepin’ house scientifically ; though, as I have often 
remarked, it’s only follerin’ the way that nature shows to 
be scientific. o 

As I was a-gittin’ ready to go, what du you s’pose I 
hed to encounter? Wall, it made my heart give one big 
jump, and then it stopped still for two blessed seconds. 
My eon John hed gone to the post-offis; and when I 
looked out, sure as my name is Aunt Patience, he was a- 
comin’ along, talkin’ and laffin’ dreadful chipper, with 
I'd a thousand times ruther she'd 
Por it dread- 


that Aramjnta Noggles. 
flirt with Cousin Bijah than with my John. 
fully onsettles a young man when he gits kind o’ hanker- 
in’ after a handsome young gal; and, if I must tell the 
truth, Araminta did look awful handsome. She had ona 
pale-blue Chambray dress, and blue ribbins in her hair, 
and a white hat trimmed with blue, and she did look for 
all the world jest like a picter. 

Now ef she’d only been eddicated at a farmers’ col- 
lidge, where girls had learned a little about the cost of 
things and all that, I wouldn't mind my Jolin.s takin’ a 
fancy to her one bit: but I know them Noggleres are a 
shiftless lot, the hull brood on ’em, and they think they 
must look fine as fiddles, and a man can't afford to 
marry in these days, unless he marries a profitable 
wife. 

Well, it didn’t take me many minnits to make up my 
I concluded we might as well let the 


and as Paris is a high-flyin’ place, and 
they had a good deal of experience in sendin’ out bal- 
loons durin’ the war, maybe John could perfect his idees 
here as well as Barnum, and study architecter here, too, 
quite as well, afore he flew too high: and I thought I 
should feel a good deal safer with the roarin’ Atlantic 
atween my son John and the Noggleses. 

My old grandfather used to say it was better to retreat 
afore a battle, than after you'd fit and got whipped. So 
I made up my mind how things should be right at the 
outset ; and when Araminta came in jest as purty as a 
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pink, and came up and kissed me, I gin her a real hearty 
smack on the cheek, an’ says I, “I’m proper glad you've 
come this mornin’, for I've about made up my mind that 
John and I'll start te New York next week, and week 
arter will sail for Paris; and mebbe I wouldn't ’a’ seen 
you ef you,padn’t come this mornin’, for I’vo got to go to 
the governer’s afore I sail; leastways, he’s one of the 
candidates, and ef he don't git “lected, he'll show some 
other folks that they better be on the right side of his 
party ef they want ter keep to the head of the class, and 
that’s the temperance party.” 

Araminta looked real surprised, and John looked kinder 
took aback. 

“Have you really made up your mind that we are to 
go, mother?” says John. 

I didn’t quite know whether he liked it much or not, 
but I said: “ Yes, indeed; I want ter attend that Wim 
min’s Congress, so’s to see what sort of congressmen wim- 
min are agoin’ to make, for as sure as another congress of | 
men goes to grabbin’ again, wimmin'll have to ‘tend tu 
these affairs, and no mistake, or the government will bust | 
up. So he might git his things packed up as soon as he 
chose, for when my mind was made up ’twan’t no use to | 
dilly dally.” 

Araminta spoke up, then, and said she was proper sorry, | 
for she was a-goin’ to be married to one of John’s class- | 
mates week arter next, and she would ’a’ liked to have John 
stand up with ‘em. 

Well, I must say I was a little tuck back, seein’ I was | 
ska'rt afore I was hurt, but my word had gone out, so 
*twarn’t no use to back out now. Araminta tuck my cap 
and looked at it, and said, ef I'd let her, she'd like ter 
trim it over, and in a quiet kind of a way, she said she 
always liked to see old ladies wear black and white. So 
she took off all the purple bows, and with a little plain | 
lace I had, made it as purty as a picter. And while she | 
was a doin’ on’t, she told me how she had trimmed caps 
and bunnits night and mornin’, and when it was too dark | 
to du that she'd helped git the housework done up, so’s to 
Her pa had died of 
consumption, a few years ago, and they'd had an awful 
time to git along, and their rich relations hadn't helped | 
‘em any. 


have a chance to go to school, days. 


“Oh,” said she, and the tears came inter her eyes, “ ef | 
it hadn’t a been for your Cousin Bijah, I don’t know what 
would hev come of us in them times, but the troubles are 
mostly over now, and we can hold up our heads with the 
best of ‘em.” 

Well, I must give up that I was orfully took in with 
that Araminta. I tell you what, it ain't best to judge too 
soon about things, and this'll be a lesson to me goin’ 
among strangers. ; 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Well, I had a proper nice visit at the 
governer’s—my mind, you see, was set at ease about John. 

The governer’s wife is a real profitable woman, she tends 
to his bizness while he’s out campaigning, and she don’t 
even keep a whole hired girl. She has a real nice woman 
with her, who takes in sewing about half of the time, and 
the rest of the day does housework, jest enough fer good 
exercise. The rest of the work the governer’s wife and 
darter do themselves. No wasteful servants to throw 
away more’ than they cook, but everything jest as nice | 
and wholesome as can be. Ef half the wimmin wantin’ | 
help would do like this, it would settle the servant ques- 
tion as easy as nuthin’. 

The governer’s wife giv’ a party while I was there, and 
her daughter and I made the, cake, and it was jest about 
as nice as you often git to taste. I meant tu give you'the 

; 


’ 


| cakes and molasses to top off with. 


| off how well they live on board. 


| up in the memory and heart of nations 


receipt, but it’s got laid by for the present, and I'll try 
and think out bimeby. 
vart the men to wimmin’s rights to eat a good slice of that 
cake than all the speeches that could be made. 

It’s a dreadful shame, but I truly believe it’s jest about 
80. 


She said it would do more to con- 


Well, jest as I planned, John and I went on to New York, 
and I attended the Woman's Congress, and was actually 
one on ’em. Did I ever expect to live to see the day when 


wimmin would du sich things? and they looked, and acted 


| and talked like real good, sensible wives and mothers, 


One man, who had been a member of a man’s congress a 


] . . . . ‘eo 
| good many years, said he never see nothing in his life to 


equal that for ability and for real parliamentary skill, and 


| yet, there wasn’t one on ‘em but was a tip-top house- 


keeper, and the best sort of mothers, onless they was so 


onfortunit as not to have any family of their own, and 


then they was the right kind of sisters and darters. [ 
remember a great poit has writ: “ And the spheres of men 
Well, mebbe, 
we shall find that the same is true for wimmin, and it’s 
only that we're all goin’ on together. 

After we'd got the great affairs of the nation in a fair 
way to be settled, my son John and I took passage on one 
of the North German steamers and sailed for Havre. I 
told my son that as we wasn't stuck-up folks, we might as 
well go second class, so we took our ticketsthat way. But, 


are widened, by the process of the suns.” 


| bless your heart, no sooner had the capting found out who 


we were, than he promoted us and all the rest to the first 


cabin, and we had nothin’ to du but eat and sleep and set 


And such an amount of eatin’ as was done. 
Breakfast at eight, with all the etceteras and buckwheat 


on deck. 


Then dinner at one, 


jand it was a dinner, I can tell you, and coffee at three 


and supper at six. I tell you it kept us pretty busy to 
get through with it all and do the digestion. The sur- 
geon of the ship certainly did honor to his keepin’ and 
it's my belief they employ him as a sort of show, to set 
He would roll jist about 
as well one way as the other. I didn’t hear a word of 
profanity, though, as they all spoke Dutch, and I don't 
understand a word on’t, I shouldn't like to make my affer- 


| davy on’t, but my belief is that everything moved on jist 


like clock-work, and not an accident happened all the 
way. 

I’ve been so beat out house-huntin’ since I got to Paris 
that I haint had time to write till now. We've got settled 
at 120 Rue Mt. Parnasse, Paris. 

In my next I will tell you about these strange people, 
who all talk French. Aunt Patience, 


Mv BEAUTY.—What is the beauty of nature but 
i What is 
the highest beauty of literature, poetry, fiction, and the 


a beauty clothed with moral associations ? 


fine arts, but a moral beauty which genius has bodied 
forth for the admiration of the world? And what are 
those qualities of the human character which are treasured 
the objects of 
universal. reverence and exultation, the themes of cele- 
bration, of eloquence, and the festal song, the enshrined 
idols of admiration and love? Are they not patriotism, 
heroism, philanthropy, disinterestedness, magnanimity, 
martyrdom ? 


Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return.—Rowe. 
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FROM MY WINDOW. 
No, 2. 


BY LICHEN. 
“ ID you know that spring had really come?” I 
heard a bluebird say, just outside my window, the 
other morning. 


Now, of all the sweet sounds of spring, the bluebird’s | 


note is to me one of the sweetest. Not that its song can 
compare with that of many others, for real beauty, but 
there is an inexpressible charm in that soft warble, which 
is one of the first waking sounds that greet me of an 
early spring morning; a peculiar melody which none of 
the others have. So, instantly, my head was raised, to 
see what the pretty creature was about. There he sat, on 
a limb of the old mulberry, in the hollow of which, he or 
his ancestors had built a nest last year. On the frame- 
work of a vine close by, perched a jay, jerking its head 
and squawking in its usual harsh manner. 

“Did you know the spring had really come?” repeated 
the bluebird. 

“Glad of it—think it’s most time,’ 
*“ Never was so tired of cold weather in my life.” 

“Yes, it was a very hard winter on us all,” said the 
bluebird: “and you and I, who do not usually find it 
necessary to go any farther south, were quite taken by 


squawked the jay. 


surprise; but now that pleasant weather, and warm, sunny 
skies are here, we will soon forget those past discomforts.” 

“Don't know—don’t want to,” screamed the other. “I 
almost froze to death, and my mate lost two of ber toes 
one night with the frost.” 

“That was bad,” replied the bluebird; “I lost one of 
mine, and had very hard work on some days to find 
enough to eat. But now that everything is so bright and 
warm around me, I feel as if I hardly cared any more 
about it, and think I shall look up a place to build a nest 
next week. Why the martins have come this morning on 


a voyage of discovery; so I suppose before long they will 








be here to stay.” 
“Yes, noisy little thing 


4 


no other bird can make itself heard. I want to wring 





they keep up such a chatter 





their necks sometimes.” 
“Oh, I like to hear them !” 
are rather noisy; but it is such a bright, cheery noise that 


said the bluebird ; “they 


it is always pleasant. I often see people stop to watch 
and listen to them. I think if you would only look more 
on the cheerful side of things, and sing in a brighter, 
pleasanter voice, you would be a great deal happier, and 
every one would like you better.” 

“Don't know—don’t care to try,” squalled the jay, as 
he flew off around the house. 

And I thought to myself, ah! how many of us are like 
the 


picture, or to pick the bad instead ef the good out of our 


aybird—so prone to look on the darkest side of the 





surroundings. 

Meanwhile, the dear little bluebird twittered softly to 
itself as it went about hunting a place to bzild its nest; 
and the sunshine sparkled, and the martins chattered and 
flew around their little box; and presently one of the lit- 
tle tulips in a bed opposite my window peeped its head 
out through the covering of mould and leaves, and whis- 
pered to its companions: “Come, let us go up into the 
world again. The sun is shining warm, and I hear the 
birds sing; I-am sure it is spring-time. Let us grow up 
as tall as we can, and peep into that window where we 
used to sce that pale-looking girl last year. She always 
looked so pleased when we bloomed out and nodded to 
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her in the morning breeze. Perhaps we can see her again 


| ® 

}and make her smile at us. I am sure she must need 
| flowers to look at, for she never goes about like the other 
| people in the house do, but seems most always to be in 


one spot, and must get tired of that shut-in place, so dif 
ferent from this big, sunshiny garden where we grow. I 
would like to do all I could to make her happy. You 
know giving pleasure to others is our mission—all that we 
weak little things can do—so we ought to be doing it as 
soon as possible.” 

I lay back on my pillows thinking gladly of the tulips 
and daisies, the roses and lilies, that I would soon see, 
feeling thankful at heart for the preciaus gift of flowers, 
with their bright, cheering faces ; their sweet, soothing in- 
fluences; their lessons of love; their fitness in all places, 
in high or lowly homes, at the banquet, the bridal, around 
the altar, in the sick-room, on the bier, and over the 
graves of our loved ones. How much of pleasure would 
be left out of my secluded, in-door life without them! 
Not only from the.loss of their own sweet presence, hut of 
their evidence of the kind thoughtfulness of many for my 
happiness. Sometimes, from a distance of eight or ten 


| miles, a bouquet of them is brought by a friend, who, 


walking in a loveiy garden, thinks of me, knowing that I 
love them so, and takes this pains to gratify me. Some- 
times a single flower, nestled close to a geranium leaf, 
comes with a sweet message on its lips from one who 
cannot come herself at the time. 

The click of the gate-latch interrupted my reverie, and, 
looking up, I saw a queer-looking, little, old woman, 
dressed in shabby, genteel black of ancient fashion, come 
creeping up the walk. She was one of my neizhbors, and 
I was glad she was coming, as, al] the rest of the house- 
hold being busy in other directions, I was alone. 

Entering in answer to my “Come in,” she hardly 
stopped to shake hands before exclaiming: “Oh, it’s just 
beautiful here, my dear—beautiful!” and she gazed ad- 
miringly about the room, which I, contrasting it with 


| those of some of my richer acquaintances, often thought 


very homely in its lack of rich furniture and adornments, 
which I loved to see about me. 

Now I followed her glance around the walls. They 
were plain, but white and clean, and on them bung a 
couple of pretty engravings in rustic frames, a few photo- 
zraphs of dear, loved faces; a bracket here with a bouquet 
of winter grasses, a hanging-basket there with its trailing 
green vines. The plain chintz curtains were looped back 
to let in the morning sunlight, which brightened the whole 
picture. 

It was pretty and home-like, I acknowledged to myself; 


| and I dare to repine at times and feel unsatisfied with my 


surroundings, while this poor old lady, I suppose, thinks 
I live almost well enough for a queen. Compared with 
her circumstances, mine, perhaps, seem luxurious, 

I invited her to take off her wrappings and be seated 
in the rocking-chair; and while she is resting I may as 
well tell something about her. 

She was the widowed mother of a poor young woman, 
who, losing her husband early in life, was left with the 
care of three small children and this aged parent on her 
hands, and by dint of hard labor at anything she could 
find for her hands to do, had struggled along and man- 
aged to keep them fed and clothed for a few years; her 
poor little cottage, fortunately, belonging to themselves. 
But it was not a happy home by any means. 

Jane was not an undutifu) daughter; she supported her 
mother willingly out of her small earnings—with the ex- 
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ception of an occasional timely present of clothing from 
some kind neighbor—but her troubles and hardships had 
soured a disposition never very gentle ar refined; and 


though she thought she did everything necessary for her | 


mother’s comfort, there was no attempt at making things 
look tidy and cheerful about her, no little comforts and 
conveniences which even the very poor can often have. 


Her lot was a hard one, and she accepted it moodily, | 


without trying to brighten it. 

“Tt always looks so pleasant here,” said the old lady, 
taking out *er knitting-work, “that I like to see it.” 

So I told her she must stay with me all the morning 
and enjoy it. 

“Well, I thought you might be lonesome like, 
said, “and I'd sit with you some time, so I brought my 
knitting; but I can’t stay very long away from the child- 
ren—though Jane is at work in the house to-day, I sup- 


pose she can keep a watch over them.” 


she 


s ‘ | 
“Jane can do very well without you for one morning, 


and I want you to tell me about old times, when you were 
young.” 

“Old times—well, they were very different ones from 
these, my dear.” And she started off on her favorite to- 
pic—her young days, before she left the old country—for 
she was Irish by birth—when Maurice courted and mar- 
ried her, and they were prosperous and happy. 

“Tt must have been very hard for you, Mrs. Morgan, 
to bear so many trials and changes as you have since, 
and live so differently now,” I said. 

“Well, my dear, I learned long ago that my way was 
not the Lord’s way; and that if I trusted Him at all, I 


must trust Him all the way through; that whatever He 


let come to me, was the best thing for me, or He would | 


not allow it. It took me a long time to feel this; and 


even now-days I'm often troubled or fretted, for a little 


while, at some things, but it soon goes away when the | 


Lord speaks to me.” 


And this was the groundwork of her steady cheerful- 


, 


ness, after a life containing more than the ordinary amount 
of trials and troubles. I, too, had found this sweet source 
of content, but I had learned it through years of helpless- 
ness; when I had little to do but lie and think, and un- 
able to exert my ili at all, came at last to yield it 
willingly to His, wh 
waters ; and, resting 


own Ww 
) went with me through all the deep 
His hands, be led whither He 
would. But her life had been so different from mine—al- 
ways active and energetic, until age crept upon her, she 
had depended much on herself, and had many a hard 
battle with adversity. 

I looked at her with mingled reverence and pity as she 
sat there; the wrinkles, which seventy-eight years had 
made, deeply furrowing her thin cheeks; the gray hair 


ir 
n 


put smoothly back under her plain, white cap; and her | 


busy fingers knitting away swiftly on the little stocking 
for one of her grandchildren. 

As the clock neared the hour of noon, she rose to go: 
saying that Jane had been looking for her this long time, 
-she knew. 

Some pots of hyacinths, placed in the house for early 
‘blooming, were sitting on the stand, near my window. 
They were just coming out; and their delicate pink color 
and sweet fragrance were enough to charm any one. She 
had admired them very much; and while she was prepar- 
ing to leave, I thought how one of them would brighten 
up her dark, little room, and perhaps do Jane good, too; 
fer she could not be entirely blind to the influence of such 
things; and I might give it to her so easily, © 
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Instantly, a little imp of selfishness perched himself 
| just at my ear, and whispered, “ Don’t you do it—you 
| haven’t got but two of them, and you want them your- 
self. They will be in full bloom to-morrow, and you 
expect some friends then, who will admire them particu- 
| larly.” 
| I gave the little interloper an imaginary tweak, which 
| sent him flying; and before he had time to come back— 
which I feared he might try to do—offered it. 

“Oh, no, my dear! I won't take your pretty flowers 
| from you when you've got so few of them.” 
But I told her that I really wished it, and that I would 
| have more in a week or two; so she took it with many 
tnanks, saying it would be so beautiful, and would cheer 
| Jane up sometimes, and the children would be so de- 
Then with a “ God bless you” and a hope that 
she went away, with her 


| lighted, 
[I would “ get better some day, 
treasure hugged up carefully in one arm. 
I know that hyacinth has done me 
| given me more real pleasure since it left this room, than 
it would have done through all its days of blooming here 
| besides what it wil! give elsewhere. 
| Looking from my window this afternoon, all the world 
| seems to be newly alive. 
| bright, spring day, after the long-continued cold. People 
people from town 


more good, and 


Everybody is out, enjoying the 


from the country coming in in wagons: 
going out in buggies; people on horseback; children 


| walking; boys out at play, laughing and shouting. 

Here on the great high-road, just at the edge of the 
country, I see so much of life passing me by—busy, active 
life—while I have nought to do but lie and watch it, and 

| learn lessons from it. 
Sometimes I employ myself watching and wondering 
| at the infinite variety I see in faces and forms, of a class 
of beings who are all made in one general form and like- 
ness—and the characters, the minds and souls are just as 
varied. 

But here is Roy, bringing the new “ Home Magazine,” 


| wn beside me with it, 


| to read something that will rest and strengthen, or amuse 

}and divert my mind from the pain which sometimes 
grows s0 wearisome. 

So I lay down my pencil and d: 


and now mother comes and sits do 


p my curtain on the 

outer world, to be beguiled for a time by some other one’s 
thoughts, into forgetfulness of my own. 

| 

| 


INTS TO MOTHERS.—If you wish to eultivate a 
gossiping, meddling, censorious spiritin your child- 
ren, be sure when they come home from church, a visit, 
not accompany them, to 


| 

lor any other place where you d 
ply them with questions concerning what everybody wore, 

how everybody looked, and what everybody said and did; 

and if you find anything in all this to censure, always do 


| it in their hearing. You may rest assured, if you pursue 
a course of this kind, they wil! not return to you unladen 
with intelligence; and rather than that it should be un- 
learn to embellish in 


| interesting, they wiil, by degrees, 
such a manner as shall not fail to call ferth remarks and 
expressions of wonder from you. You will, by this 
| course, render the spirit of curiosity which is so early 
| visible in children, and which, if rightly directed, may be 
| made the instrument of enriching and enlarging their 
| minds—a vehicle of mischief which shall serve only to 
| narrow them. 
It requires more magnanimity to give up what is wrong 
than to maintain what is right; for our pride is wounded 
by the one effort, and flattered by the other. 
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x Pane of of Varieties. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 


Lyrx@ too much in bed is a bad habit, but not so bad as | 
lying too much out of it. 


“Tr,” says Josh Billings, “you would make yourself | 
agreeable wherever you go, listen tew the grievances of 
others, but never relate your own.” 

“Pat, if Mr. Jones comes before my return, tell him 
that I'll meet him here before two o'clock.” 
sir; but what shall I tell him if he doesn’t come?” 


Jos Bitiines says: “ It iz highly important that, when 
a man makes up his mind to be a rascal, he should examine | 
hizself clusly, and see if he ain't better konstructed for a 
phool.” 


A MAN out West brags that all the furniture and floor- 
ing of his house is made of live oak, but his wife, who 
does the hard work of the house, says it is nothing but 
scrub oak. 


Anrtemas Warp once remarked, that he had heard of 
persons being ruined by large fortunes, and added, re 
flectively, that he thought, if ruin must befall him, he 
should prefer to have it come in this form. 


“Farner, did you ever have another wife besides 
mother?” “No, my boy; what possessed you to ask such 
a question?” “Because I sawin the old family Bible 
that you married Anna Domini, 1546; and that ien't 
mother, for her name is Sally Smith.” 


“Par,” said a traveller, “why do you make the stone | 


wall around your shanty so thick?” “Why, plase your 
honor, I hear they have extraornory hi gh winds in 
Ameriky, so I thought if I built it about as thick as it 
was high, if it should blow over it would be just as it was 
afore, yer honor.” 


USEFUL AND CURIOUS. 


Tue Vatve or Crarcoat.—All sorts of vessels and | 
utensils may be purified from long-retained smells of 
every kind, in the easiest and most perfect manner, by 
rinsing them out well with charcoal powder, after the 
grosser impurities have been scoured off with sand and 
petash. 

Tixy Marvers.—It has often been said that the tele- 
scope cannot reveal ‘so many real wonders as the micro 
scope. The following statements respecting the world of 
littles around us go a great way to prove it: 


. * ° | 
Lewenboeck tells us of an insect seen with the micro- 
| 


sespe, of which twenty-seven millions would only equal a | 
nite. 

Insects of various kinds may be seen in the cavities of 
a common grain of sand, 

Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, | 
leaves, flowers and fruit. Butterflies are fully feathered. 
Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface of our bodies is 
covered with scales like fish; a single grain of sand woul 
cover one hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a 
single scale covers five hundred pores. Through thes 
rarrow openings the sweat forces itself out like water 
through a sieve. The mites make five hundred steps a 
second, 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a world of ani- 
mated beings, swimming with as much liberty as whales 
in the sea. Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on 
it, like oxen on a meadow. 

A RED-LEAD mannfacturer of France has discovered that 
the use of milk at their meals, which he has made obliga- 
tory on his workmen to the extent of one litre daily, pre- 
serves those employed in lead-works free from any symp- 
toms of lead disease, 


| seldom ; 


“ Aye, aye, 
} 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; waste of health 
waste of time never. 


Piato says that God has so framed His laws that it is 
for the advantage of every one to observe them. 


Tue liberty to go higher than we are is given only when 
we have fulfilled the duty of our present sphere. 


Turow life into a method, that every hour may bring 


| its employment and every employment have its hour. 


We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield 
to them in such a manner as to be greater than if we could. 


Wuart a world of gossip would be prevented if it were 
| only remembered that a person who tells you of the faults 
| of others, intends. to tell others of your faults. 


sé not stingy of kind words and pleasing acts; fer 
such are fragrant gifts, whose perfume will gladden the 
| heart and sweeten the life of all who receive them. 
| Seta greater value on having received instructive and 
useful lessons than on possessing great store of wealth; 
for the latter is a transitory good, the former is durable. 


Goop sense and even propriety require manners to 
change according to ages. Puerility in an old man is as 
ridiculous as pretension to accomplished manners in a 
child. 

“T rink it is the most beautiful and humane thing in 
the world,” says Pliny, “so to mingle gravity with plea- 
sure that the one may not sink into melancholy and the 





| other rise up into wantonness.’ 


Tere is no funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of 

| our own youth, which we have been pampering with fond 

| desires, ambitious hopes and all the bright berries that 
hang in poisonous clusters over the path of life. 

“Ong may live as a conqueror, or a king, or a magis- 
trate,” says Daniel Webster, “but he must die a man. 
The bed of death brings every human being to his pure 
individuality, to the intense contemp ation of that deepe st 
and most solemn of all relations, the relation between the 
creature and his Creator.” 

Say what we will, you may be sure that ambition is an 
error; its wear and tear of heart are never recompensed : 

lit steals away the freshness of life; it deadens its vivid 
and social enjoyments; it shuts our souls to our own 
youth; and we are old ere we remember that we have 
made a fever and a labor of our best years. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What flower most resembles a bull’s mouth ? 
lip. 

When is a watch like a plant? When it is a little sloe 
(slow). 

What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as 
finished? A-gate. 

What is that from which if you take the whole, some 
will remain? Wholesome. 

What kind of man would you prefer for a guide on a 
dark night? A lantern-jawed man. 


A cows- 


Why are country girls’ cheeks like well-printed cottons ? 


Because they are warranted to wash and —keep color! 
Which of the four seasons is the most literary? Au- 
tumn, for then the leaves are turned, and they are red 
(read). 
How is it that trees can put on new dresses without 
| “opening their trunks?” Because they leave out their 


| summer clothing! 
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WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 
BY ©. L. MABBETT. 
CHAPTER II. 

FLOWERS AND GARDENS OF A GENERATION AGO. 


HERE were gardens at that time, no doubt, that were 
supplied with many more varieties of plants than 
were to be found inthe vicinity where I lived. But 

there have been so many improvements in the old, and so 
many quite new varieties introduced, that the flower lover 
of to-day can hardly imagine how those of a half,century 
ago, could get up anything like a respectable enthusiasm 
over a dull pink, single aster, altogether inferior to a com- 
mon, clear, bold-looking, white, bull’s-eye daisy. Yet 
such was the case, and I remember now how great an 
acquisition I considered the first purple one that unfolded 
its long, straggling petals in a ray around its dull, seedy, 
yellow centre. 

Before me now lies a closely-printed, leather-bound 
volume on the culture of flowers (in connection with 
vegetables), bearing date, eighteen hundred twenty-two, 
in which work there are said to be “three kinds of asters,” 
so there must have been, at that time, one kind extant of 
which I was not the fortunate possessor; yet, I do not 
remember of feeling at all unhappy about it, but accepted, 
without doubt, then, as now, a sort of matter-of-course 
acquiescence in the fact that no one should expect to have 
everything new or desirable. 

There is one fact, however, connected with this flower- 
life of long ago that should not be overlooked in com- 
paring the flower-growers of that day with those of the 
present time; which fact is, that learning to love flowers 
in their primitive condition, their after developments were 
added charms, and helped them to a higher place in the 
affections than they could have taken at once, without 
going fairly up this ladder of progression. Many pleasant 
memories cluster round the advent of new plants, or im 
proved old ones, that those who find them ready made at 
first will never be able to enjoy. 

The petunia nyctayiniflora, now the commonest of all | 
petunias, I remember its advent well, and how blandly 
that blandest of all seed-vendors, Mr. Thorburn, recom- 
mended it to me as such a “remarkable acquisition— 
flowering all the season—and so very fragrant!” With 
what care I tended the tiny plant, and how its rapid 
growth astonished the good people; and how its name 
astonished them still further. How could anybody re- 
member it even, to say nothing of speaking of it. Now it| 
is a “household word,” and the plant itself a weed, if| 
more than one is found in a collection. 

During the fall succeeding my purchase of this seed, I 
chanced to see a specimen of the purple variety (petunia 
violacea) growing in a small court-yard in front of a house 
in Willow Street, Brooklyn. It was trained to a stake 
about three feet high, and was one continued mass of 
blooms from its base to the top. The fine, green grass of 











the yard formed a pleasing contrast to the purple or ma- 
genta flowers, the whole being truly a “thing of beauty,” 
which, if not a “joy forever,” was, at least, for that one | 
season; and I doubt if ever a petunia has had more de- | 
lighted or appreciative admirers than that single spe- | 


eptartinent. 


cimen ; very few passing it without stopping to take further 
look at its rare beauty. 

My first experience with sweet alyssum differed some- 
what from the above, and I transcribe it as showing how 
easy itis to be mistaken. A friend of mine, who was a 
sincere lofer of the beautiful and new, in the way of 
flowers, and whose facilities for procuring them were 
greatly in advance of mine, sent me, among other seeds, 
& paper containing a very few seeds of sweet alyssum, 
without other explanation than was conveyed in the words 
“blooms early” and “said to be desirable.” So I gave 
it a conspicuous place and watched it carefully. When 
about three inches high, it opened three of its unpretend- 
ing, little, white blossoms. Alas, for my expectations, 
they were blasted most assuredly! As it would not do to 
have the place it occupied a blank through the season, it 
was lified, with no especial care, and put in a back corner 
of the garden. Indeed, as I remember that transplanting 
now, it would be quite as truthfully described, by simply 
saying, I threw it away into the corner devoted to weeds 
and rubbish generally—the care, if any, being a sort of 
compromise between politeness to the giver and a con- 
viction of its worthlessness based on demonstration—for, 
had I not ecen it? Thus having disposed of it, it was 
forgotten quite as summarily. It so happened that this 
place of general deposit was in a corner of the garden 
separated only by a high board fence from the pig-pen. 
As the ground was somewhat lower at that point, there 
was full supply of food for whatever of vegetable growth 
might surreptitiously establish foothold there; the whole 
just enough covered by grape-vines, to be kept fully out 
of sight, unless especially sought f In the fall, when 
the ripening grapes made this part of the garden more 
attractive, to the astonishment and admiration of all be- 


holders, there appeared in all its glory, a mass of white, 


fragrant flowers, overwhelmingly beautiful, in and of 
themselves, but rendered still more so, as having risen up 
from “the stone which the builder rejected.” Since that 


time, I have suspended judgment in regard to new flowees 
until fairly proved, as, indeed, all the varieties that con- 
tinue blooming through the season, are quite unsatisfactory 
when but partly grown. 

Having given a description of a natural rock-work 
garden of half a century ago, I will attempt one other of 
later date, where wealth and cultivated taste lent their 
aid, rendering surpassingly beautiful, a spot that would 
otherwise have been decidedly unattractive. 

How I wish, in thinking of this garden, that it could 
t, but it had 
its day in advance of that art, and will not now, perhaps, 


have been made a subject for the stereoscopis 


have other record than my poor pen may give it. 

The whole ground enclosed and under cultivation at 
this place, as fruit, vegetable and flower-garden, was 
about five acres in extent, but the portion devoted partic- 
ularly to flowers is all I shall attempt describing. The 
entrance to this enclosure was at the east side. A rustie 
bridge, overhung with wild grape-vines, clematis and bit- 
ter-sweet, spanned a small stream of water near the gate, 
and from this you had a fine view of the garden, as far as 
its general features were concerned. Directly in front of 
this was a circular knoll of perhaps an acre in extent, 
rising about six feet feet in the highest elevation, and sur- 
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rounded by a stream of water. With the exception of a 
portion (say one-third) at its entrance, this stream was bor- 
dered by an irregular bluff, of from ten to twenty feet in 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


height, giving, to this enclosed elevation, which was the | 


garden proper, the appearance of having been excavated 
for the purpose of shelter and seclusion. This blufi 
abounded in small springs of water, which furnished the 
supply for the stream before-mentioned, at least for the part 
of it that formed the main or northern boundary. The 
amount of water was limited, but the ingenuity of the 
owner made amends for this by using it all to the very | 
best advantage. Where the ground descended a little, | 
the stream was made very narrow, a purling if not bab- 
bling brook; and where there was, or could be made, a 
level, it was broadened, in some places into quite pretty 
ponds, shallow enough to show the pebbled bottoms to be 
sure, but refreshing to look at in the warm summer days, | 
and useful in furnishing water ready warmed for plants 


needing it. 

A belt of fine old trees had been left at the top of this | 
terrace or bluff, as well as down its sides, where they did 
not interfere with introduced shrubs and flowers. This 
embankment being circular, offered choice of natural site, 
either at top or base, for all kinds of plant and shrub cul- 


ture, with the exposure or protection it might particularly 
need; so there was no lack of situation for everything 
desirable, and nothing to interfere with harmonious ar- 
rangement. There were mosses and lichens on and under | 
the trees. Facing the north were auricular anemones, ad 
deér’s tongues and trilliums, cyprediums and claytonias, 
Solomon’s-seals and ferns, seemed fairly to dispute the 
ground with the arbutus and azalea, wild honeysuckle | 
and bittersweet. So great was the profusion, indeed, that 
it Seemed nature had outdone herself in beautifying this 


spot, when the fact was she had only*furnished the trees 
and embankment, the rest was art, high enough to be 
natural, 

In order to make the circuit of the garden by the upper 
or embankment walk, after crossing the bridge at the 


main entrance you turned abruptly to the right, round a | 
small knoll covered at top with fine old trees, at the sides | 
with wild azalias, hypericums, upright honeysuckles, tree 

cranberry, and other indigenous shrubs; and at its base 
with sedums, aquilegia and dwarf laurel. 
side this hillock was abrupt; a face of ledgy rock, from | 
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into the air, thus obtaining a fine view of the Hudson 
river. I took other people's word for this, however, al- 
ways having had a great fancy to be near the earth in my 
explorations. 

Soon after leaving this central opening, the walk sloped 
gradually down to the main entrance, from which it was 
separated by a pond of water covering, perbaps, half an 
acre. This little sheet of water, apparently depending 
on the stream at the foot of the bank for its supply, was 
in reality indebted to a waste-weir in the canal, which, 
though hid from view at that point by a high, vine-cov- 
ered fence, was near enough to be made available. This 
water was introduced surreptitiously, in an underground 
arrangement, and concealed at its outlet by a bridge, 
which might be supposed necessary to a safe transit 
across a fine display of lobelia cardinals, jewel-weed and 
mint; all of which helped the illusion that you were 
crossing a stream of importance; when, in fact, it was 
only just sufficiently damp to keep the plants set in it in 
a flourishing condition. 

Of course this pond was not quite as clear as the smaller 
ones depending on the springs for their supply, but it 
was kept in good order; the sides and slope down to the 
walk neatly sodded with fine turf; and being a few feet 
higher at its level than the bridge at the entrance, it al- 
lowed of a nice little waterfall—a miniature Niagara— 
just above that structure, and very pleasant to contemplate 
from its vine-covered side-seats, 

But, though back to the starting point, we must not 
fail to make the tour of the flower-garden proper by the 
lower or inner path. So, instead of turning round to 
visit the Naiads, we will follow the straight path, leading 
to a summer-house in front of the entrance and under- 
neath the swing before described. On both sides this 
walk, flowers abounded. It could not be said “bordered 
with them,” for they were in masses, in groups, in beds, 
and large clumps of shrubbery, as fancy and the different 


ocalities suggested. I might say, perhaps, where there 
was anything to conceal, there were plants or shrubs of size 
sufficient to effect it; and where there was anything par- 
No spot 
was without its own merit, and no place seemed crowded. 
The side of the path next the brook was mostly devoted 


ticularly attractive, the view was unobstructed. 


At the north | to low-growing herbaceous perennials, annuals and small 


bulbs, in beds and masses. An attractive spring on the 


ten to fifteen feet high, the whole being nearly covered | opposite bank might be reached by a little rude path ; but 
with English ivy, the pride and pet of the owner, who as- | as a whole the hill-side was not accessible, being viewed 


sured me it grew very nearly as fine as in the “auld cou 
try”—protected from, the winds on all sides, screened 


from summer suns and kept moist by the stream near by. 
On these rocks were beautiful liverworts and mosses, in 


troduced and natural, with our most desirable ferns and 
lycopodiums, A summer-house, carpeted with moss and 
overgrown with wild honeysuckles, completed the attrac- | 
tions of this little nook, which seemed truly a fit home for 
the Naiads. Crossing the stream at this place, you as- 
cended the hill by the outer walk. This was broad | 
enough to admit of carriages passing; bordered on the | 
side next the trees with low shrubs and the hardy, coarser | 
perennials, such as sunflower, aster, golden-rod, asclepias, 


rudbekias, ete.; the outer border, dividing the walk from 
fruit and vegetable garden, being set with the more com- 


mon exotics. On the hill, in front of the main entrance | astic proprietor on pointing it out to me. 


| just beginning to open its bright scarlet flowers. 


n- | and enjoyed from this main promenade, with nothing to 


mar its seeming natural wildness. Evidences of success- 
ful scientific culture were to be seen in all parts of this 
garden, Well-grown plants abounded throughout, and at 
no time could one visit the place without notiving special- 
ties remarkable as new and rare, or interesting in growth. 

The finest cyrus japonica that I have ever seen was at 


this place, some thirty years ago. It covered densely a 


| cirele of perhaps six feet, and was about that in height. 


Being subject to winter killing, although somewhat pro- 
tected, the heading back thus rendered necessary had 
At this particular time 
it had wintered well, the spring was favorable, and it was 
“That 
said the enthusi- 
I joined in the 


greatly improved its appearance. 


will be a glorious sight in a few days,’ 


to the garden, was a clearing in this belt of forest trees opinion heartily, not respecting the prophecy, however, 


and shrubs, giving a view of the house. 


fine swing, in which those who were sufficiently venture- 
some could sail out over the lower garden, and far out 





Here, too, was a | as its innumerable scarlet buds already made it an object 


of great beauty. 
To have seen for once only, a garden like this, furnishes 
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pleasant memories for a lifetime; and though the owner 
of this beautiful spot has long since passed away, and the 
place itself changed beyond recognition, in my dreams I 
still revisit it again, and hold converse with my old-time 


friend over the splendid new plants of to-day, many of 


which would have been considered the wildest of dreams 


in bis lifetime. 


These two gardens I have described as the extreme of 


ornamental flower-gardening. One the natural, simple 
expression of innate, unconscious taste and love of the 
beautiful; the other innate taste, assisted by wealth and 
cultivated by study. 

It is not often that natural advantages like these are 
available, either where houses could be builded or are 
already located. Indeed, most persons selecting a site for 
a homestead would avoid such surroundings as far as pos- 
sible; but these imperfect descriptions may, by strength- 
ening faith in the possible future, reconcile some one to 
what may have been an annoying feature in his vicinity, 
and inductively lead to pleasant employment for many a 
leisure hour. 

One other flower-garden, or exchange, that belonged to 
a friend of mine, may be, perhaps, introduced in this 
place to advantage, showing one manner of flower grow- 
ing not often chronicled in books, yet often met with on 
a small scale among flower lovers. The ground on whict 
this garden was promircuously located sloped gently down 
to a fine pond, some ten rods or more from the dwelling. 
This pond was picturesque enough to please the fastidious 
or artistic, with its green hills as background, and fine 
shady borders; ir 
at least, as I remember something of that sort in the way 
of green grass on its quict bosom. But the only use made 
of these natural be: s was to bleach the linen and 
water the plants—that is, at 
The owner of this parterre was the most zealous admirer 


and collector of flowering plants that I ever made ac- 


quaintance with. 

enlarge his list, t) t was rare indeed, in speaking to 
him of a flower, but 
such an extent was this the case, that I have sometimes 
been unable to decide for myself whether, in the event of 
his being unsupplied with anything mentioned, his chagrin 
at not having first obtained it did not equal his delight at 
discovering that there was something further to be eb- 
tained. This collect 

and common producti 


s answer was, “I have it.” To 


n was a curious compound of rare 
ns, arranged without the least ap- 











| divisions kept the ground mel| 


i, I think it had its island, or cape | 


ut the time of which I write. | 


| beautiful, without system or obse 


So indefatigable was he in seeking to | 


parent regard to order or effect; the only question in 
planting being (if a question arose at all), simply one re- 
garding room. In the way of exchanges, the liberality of 
this gentleman was unbounded, the only limit being, 
“Will it divide?” and his achievements in that direction 
were often marvellous. Although fond of exchanges, none 
were sent empty away, and the seeds and roots given from 
this garden yearly would, if sold at regular prices, have 
supported a small family, One spirit like his in a neigh- 
borhood (his neighborhood in that respect was unlimited), 
will do more toward introducing flowers and cultivating 
a love for them, it may be disseminate more also, than 
half a dozen greenhouses ; for, aside from direct gifts from 
him, who could be niggardly with what they had received 
with such entire self-abnegation? Plants flourished and 
increased in this garden with astonishing rapidity; so 
much, that the place furnished a practical illustration of 
the adage, that supply and demand keep pace with each 
other. The soil was good, however, and the continued 
w and in right condition 
to promote growth and rapid increase. But if I could by 
any possibility demonstrate the position, I should say 


that there was a connection some way between liberality 


and increase of plants—as I have observed that generous 
people invariably have the greatest facilities for giving; 
whilst the plants of the selfish seem absolutely to become 
stinted in accordance with the atmosphere around them. 
I trust some one given to speculative philosophy will ob- 
serve this phenomena closely, and deduce from it some 
scientific conclusions, 

After all, this style of flower-gardening cannot be said 


to vary essentially, except in « 


ntity, from the majority 


ry } 


of gardens “where flowers are grown chiefly,” as a walk 
or drive in almost any vicinity w hink, fully demon- 
strate. The greatest number 1 
will be of no particular style—the result of a love for the 
‘e of ad apt ition, 


acquaintanee with 


very similar in expression to what a child might achieve 
if allowed to choose trimmings for her summer hat from 
a milliner’s show-ease and arrange them to please her fancy, 

This love of the beautiful in flowers becomes still more 
difficult to express harmonious t is combined with 
a love of the marvellous—when in n to the pretty 
things we must have all the queer things. If to these are 
wish to outdo, the wish to have everything that 


hance that the combina- 


added the 
others have, there remains smal! 


tion will satisfy one’s-self or anybody else. 


Pousekeepers’ Department, 


HABITS AT THE TABLE. 

T is one of the saddest things in domestic life to see a 
family file into their respective places at the table and 
softly sit down and begin the business of eating. The 

clinking of the glass and tea-ware, and the metallic ring 
of the cutlery, are anything but agreeable sounds; they 
are suggestive of something coarse and piggish when un- 
relieved by laughter and cheerful conversation. 

By all means let the mother or the daughter see to it 
that cheerfulness reigns at the table. Either one can 
bring the sunshine if she tries. Let her say something 
pleasant, or something kind and complimentary, and she 
will soon establish good feeling. If the father ora grown 
brother is morose, think of some funny thing to tell, or 





relate some incident that you have been reading. If he 
is a good deal of a bear—and ten chances to one that will 
speak conciliatory, 
A surly man is 


be his mood—don’t disagree with him; 
and turn the subject when convenient. 
despicable often, and try a3 hard as you may the tears 
will start sometimes. 

3ut we women must make due allowance for peculiari- 
ties, and for painfully sensitive natures, and for outside 
annoyances that never reach or touch ourselves. 

Teach the little ones to avoid all bad habits at the 
table; don’t let them be selfish or noisy when they ask 
for anything. Don't let them eat with their fingers, or be 
wasteful ; and, above all else, don’t let the little dears fall 
into the disgusting habit of smacking their lips. To me, 
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this is positively the meanest habit one can be guilty of. 
Though I am not a bit of a sensitive woman, I have left 
the table dozens of times in my life because I could not 
endure this filthy, hoggish habit in those with whom we 
have come in contact. I believe, too, I-have been driven 
away from the table with glittering eyes and white lips 
oftener by preachers of the gospel than by any other class, 
More than once I have administered rebukes in this way : 
I would say to one of my brothers, “ Now, Bub, if Harry 
or old Rickets smacks such great praise to the cook to- 
day, I won't stand it; I'll scold you roundly, and you must 
take it meekly, too.” He would laugh and say : “ Lay on, 
McDuff; [ will enjoy it.” 
go beyond the point of endurance, I would say pleasantly 


Then when the offender would 


but earnestly: “ Really, Bub, you find a good many bones 
in your pudding, don’t you? You make as much noise 
eating them as a dog would.” Bub would apologize, and 
his smile would have a double meaning. Sometimes 
when the offender would sip and guzzle his tea with that 
same repulsive sound that a pig makes as it stands with 
both fore-feet in the trough enjoying its fill of new butter- 
milk, I would say: “ Bub, one would think to hear you 
swilling down your glass of water that it was a nectar fit 
for the gods.” Then he would endeavor to blush and 
look ashamed, and would make good promises. 

Now I would by no means lay a very close restriction 
on little boys’ habits at the table. We must make allow- 


ance for them. A dear little fellow right home from 


school or from coasting down the hill, is very apt to bring | 


an appetite with him, sharpened almost beyond the reach 
of any sortof management. Bless his heart! bo/ 


lting is 
How he will lean over his plate, and 


the word to use. 
how very greedy he is—how hurried to satisfy the inordi 
nate demand of that poor human appetite! 


Have patience with the growing little man; his boyhood | 


will vanish all too soon; and well will it be for you, mot! 
er sister, if he has treasured up against you no thorny lit 
tls remembrances of times in which you boxed his ears, 
and cuffed him, and gave him unkind words, instead of 
smiles, and patience, and gentle forbearance. 

If he sometimes forgets and smacks over your good 
dinners, charge that all to the little animal in the nature 
of the boy-man, 

Don't preach too much to children. 


children are spoiled by too much governing than by not 


I believe more 


enough. 
live daily that which you would teach your children, and 
they will profit by it, and be al! that you could wish them 
to be. Teach the older ones to set a good example for 
the younger brothers and sisters. 


It is nothing strange to see men who fill high places | 


Jean back at table after a meal and pick their teeth as 
leisurely as though they were doing a polite and graceful 
action. , 

Only last week an elocutionist called here, a man known 
and admired all over the United States. My sisterean- 
Swered the call, and when she came back I said: 
“ Mr. ———! why, why! tell me all about him !” 

“T only remember one thing,” said she, coolly, “and it 
was that he picked his teeth in my presence. I don’t 
want to know anything more of a gentleman, if he will 
stand up and pick his carnivorous teeth right in a lady's 
face. He hasn't learned the first principles yet.” 

I didn’t blame the girl for her just criticism. 
correct. 


She was 


By all means let cheerfulness prevail at the table; it | 
promotes digestion, and makes the food we eat do us | 


One’s own daily example is the best preacher; | 
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double service. If you are a mother, try and scold as lit- 
tle as possible; when you reprimand, let it be done loy- 
ingly; be the frankest, truest friend your children have: 


encourage them in making you their confidant, but never 


allow them to speak ill of their father. If he is hard and 


not sympathetic, smooth over his faults to his children, and 
make them think kindly of him and tenderly of his errors. 


If you are a sister, your influence is not second to your 





mother’s; it is as great as hers, and your work is one of 
Look on 
nothing connected with the welfare of your dear ones as 


magnitude; its end will reach into eternity. 


“a little thing ;” “only brothers 
and sisters.” Endeavor to stand perfect in their estima- 


tion. RoseELLA. 


never speak of them as 


THE REASON WHY. 
Why is the white of egg used to clarify liquids? 
Because the albumen of the egg coagulates, and in deing 
80 it fixes in tts own substance the impurities floating in the 
liquid, 


much clearer. 


When strained off, the liquid therefore becomes 


Why are eqgs that are alightly boiled more digestib.e 
than eggs rendered hard by boiling ? 
Because the albumen, being in a semi-Auid state in the 





soft-egg, is more easily dissolved than when it is rendered 


hard. 
Why doce boiling an coq assist ita digestion? 


Because the stomach would itself partly coogulate a 


raw egg before proceeding to dissolve it. When, there- 


fore, an egg is slightly boiled it is at once fit to undergo 
digestion. 
equently spoiled 


W Ys ta making fruit jellies, are the y fr 


LP the want of sujjicice ite ar? 
Because, when the sugar which is added to them is in- 


sufficient to absorb the watery matter, additional boiling 


lis re quired to evaporate the water. This excessive boil 
ing destroys the coagulative property of the J , and pro- 
luces a mucilage which undergoes fermentation. 

| Why are salads mired with mustard, ei uegar, salt, oil, 


Because raw vegetables are liable to ferment in the sto- 
mach ; they are therefore dressed with condiments, which 
afford a atimulus to the stomach, enabling it to digest the 
| vegetables before fermentation commences. 
| Why should horee-radish be ecray ed Jor the table only 
| just before it ta required ? 
Because the oil of horse-radish quickly evaporates, and 
| leaves the vegetable substance dry and insipid. 
What are the nutritive properties of the internal organs 


of animale? 


| The liver, spleen, sweetbread, brain, kidneys, and tripe 


contain soluble albumen in remarkable abundance. Of 
these, the sweetbread is the most delicate, because, in ad- 
lition toa great quantity of albumen, it contains much 
gelatinous tissue, with a very small proportion of fat: 
while in the brain and liver a considerable quantity of 
phosphorous fat (an indigestible substance) is intermin- 
gled. The heart is indigestible on account of its large 
amount of fibrin. ; 

What are the nutritive properties of eggs? 

No other aliment unites so completely the advantages 
of meat as the eggs of our domestic birds. The yolk and 
white consist chiefly of albuminous matters; the yolk of 
caseine and albumen; the white of soluble albumen con- 
taining some sulphur, and of an albuminous body con- 
taining a large quantity of sulphur. The white contains 
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mere water than the yolk, and the yolk is richer than the 
white in fat and in albuminous substances. The yellow 
oil of the yolk contains a large quantity of oleine. 

What kinds of meat are the most nutritious ? 

All kinds of flesh contain a sufficient proportion of fat 
and salts to restore to the human body the tnorganic con- 
stituents which it needs; but with regard to the organic 
substances, that flesh which contains albuminous matters 
in the greatest abundance is the most nutritious. Venison 
and beef are therefore more nutritious than veal, and veal 
more nutritious than fish. Pigeons and fowls surpass 
beef in nutritiveness, because they contain an equal 
amount of albuminous matters, with less fibrin, from 
which arises their superior digestibility. Pork is less 
nutritious than beef, because it possesses fewer albu 
minous compounds, and these are combined with a pre 
ponderant quantity of fat, which causes it to be indigest 
ible. 

How may a room which has been occupied by many per- 
sons be apeedily purified ? 

By opening the window, and then rapidly opening and 
closing the door for a few minutes, it will act as a pump, 
and speedily remove the air contained in the room. 


Why are crocks and saucepans with rounded sides better 
than those that are straight ? 

Because flame, hot air and heated water ascend. The 
rounded form brings the substances to be heated mort 
perfectly over the heat, a part of which would escape and 
fly up the chimney if the saucepans were straight. 


RECIPES. 


Wuip Syitiasvs.—One pint of cream, sifted white sugar 
to taste, half a tumbler of white wine, the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon; beat all to a stiff froth. 


A Frencn Sovr.—A sheep's head and pluck to a gallon 
of water, boil gently till reduced to half the quantity, 
with a small teacupful of pearl barley, six large onions, 
one carrot, and one turnip, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
few cloves; season it to your taste, add a little catsup, 
thicken with flour and butter. The head must be cleaned 
and boiled the day before it is used; cut the meat off as 
you would for calf’s head, in small pieces; add egg and 
force-meat balls, and a little white wine. 


Dripping Cake.—Mix well together two pounds of 
flour, a pint of warm milk, and a tablespoonful of yeast; 
let it rise about half an hour, then add balf a pound of 
brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, and a 
quarter of a pound of good fresh beef dripping; beat the 
whole well for nearly a quarter of an hour, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. 

Pottsnine Paste ror Woop Frrxitvre.—Eight parts 
of white wax, two parts resin, and half a part of Venice 
turpentine are melted ata gentle heat. The warm wax 
is poured into a stone jar, agitated, and six parts rectified 
oil of turpentine added thereto. After twenty-four hours, 
the wax, having attained the consistency of butter, is 
ready for use. Before using the paste, the furniture 
should be well washed with soap and water and then 
| dried. 








Healt Deparlment. 


SLEEP. 


N answer to the question, “Cana man keep well on 
four hours’ sleep?” the Herald of Health replies: 

“ There may be instances when four hours of sleep 
is sufficient, but for the race it is only about half enough. 
The ill effects of insufficient sleep may be witnessed on 
some of the principal organic functions, but it is the 
brain and nervous system that suffer chiefly and in the 
first instance. The consequences of a very protracted 
vigil are too well known to be mistaken, but many a per- 
son is suffering—unconscious of the cause—from the 
habit of irregular and insuflicient sleep. One of its most 
common effects is a degree of nervous irritability and 


peevishness, which even the happiest self-discipline can | 


scarcely control. 
“That buoyancy of the feelings, that cheerful, hopeful, 


trusting temper that springs far more from organic con- | 


ditions, than from mature and definite convictions, give way 
to a spirit of dissatisfaction and dejection, while the even 


demeanor, the measured activity are replaced either by a | 


lassitude that renders any exertion painful, or an impa- 
tiencé and restlessness not very conducive to happiness. 
Upon the intellectual powers the mischief is still more 
serious. 

They not only lose that healthy activity which combines 
and regulates their movement in the happiest manner, 
but they are no longer capable of efforts once perfectly 
easy. The conceptions cease to be clear and well-defined, 
tue power of endurance is weakened, inward perceptions 


are confounded with outward impressions, and illusory 
images obtrude themselves unbidden upon the mind. 
This kind of disturbance may pass sooner or later into 
actual insanity, and many a noble spirit has been utterly 
prostrated by habitual loss of rest.” 


DANGER FROM A COLD ROOM. 


“YRESH air is good always, but it may be too cool for 
health. Ventilation is important, but it will not be 
safe to secure it by opening windows in winter. 

People may be over-zealous for an object, and push it to 





| great extremes, as many think it unhealthy to sleep in a 
warm room in winter. 
Dt. Hall, of the Journal of Health, has remarkable good 
| sense in his ideas of reform. He protests earnestly 
against sleeping in cold rooms, or opening windows in 
chambers during the winter. One feels the change in- 
| stangly on going from a warm room into the open air in 
winter, and, but for vigorous exercise, the whole system 
would receive a sudden shock from the great change. 
There is equal danger in passing from warm sitting- 
| rooms to cold chambers. The lungs have a temperature 
| of ninety-eight degrees, and if they inhale air all night at 
| forty or thirty degrees, the result may be inflammation of 
| the lungs, or pneumonia. Dr. Hall says: “It is safer to 
| sleep in a bad air, with a temperature over fifty, than in 
& pure air, with a temperature under forty. The bad air 
may sicken you, but cannot kill you; the cold eir can aad 
does kill very often.” 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


{ashion Departnent, 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


(TVWE ingenuity of the fashion-makers is taxed to produce 
that variety in costumes which the changed spirit of 
the times now calls for. All do not now wear dresses 

and wraps cut after the same identical pattern, and in the 

matter of bonnets and hats, there are literally hundreds of 
forms from which to select, instead of the single one of the 
fashions of a score or even half a score of years ago. It is 
the design of the fashion-makers to make styles so infinitely 
varied that no two ladies need be dressed prec 
rtunity for the display of 








And here is afforded an opp 








amateur taste. Any lady may herself vary her cost in 
any way she pleases, and be certain that she is all t more 
in the fashion from the very fact of differing 61 from 





every one else. 
Polonaises and redingotes still hold their own, and every 


possible contrivance in th it and draping is resorted 





to produce variety and originality these seen 
on the streets, but jackets, cloaks, capes and wray very 
conceivable pattern, material and style of trimming, aré 


en suite, 





also worn. The costume is no longer necessar 
as it was a few seasons aco; basques, jackets and cloaks of 
velvet, cloth and other heavy m 





being constantly 


a, serge, cashmere or the lighter 





seen over dresses of alps 
goods. There is a certain advantage in this, inasmuch as 
one basque or jacket will serve for an infinite number of 
dresses. However, it is not forbidden to have the entire 
costume of the same material, if desirable 
patterns, given in another portion of this m 
quite a number of very desirable sacques and jackets 
which may be made of either cloth or velvet, or of 
to match the dress, to suit the fancy of the wearer. 

Of hats and bonnets we have already said there is an 
infinite variety of forms. One fashion chronicle says: 
“ Millinery just now presents three very interesting features 








azine, al 








One is, the endeavor of the bonnet to become a hat, and an- 


Kit Carson, The Pioneer of the West. By John 


8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale in P n 
} he fif 






delphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This i 
volume of the “Pioneers and Patriots of Ameri 








story of his life reads more like romance than rea 


lity. 


history has become a part of that of our country. He wa 


a sturdy mountaineer, a brave man and withal an honest 
one, and his .memory should be held in honor by al 


Americans. 
The Women of the Arabs. By Rev. Henry Harris 
Jessup, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale in Phila 
de!phia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. The author 
this volume has been for seventeen years a missionar} 





Syria, and is eminently qualified to speak of the condi 
of the people among whom he has labored. He represent 

the position of the women of the different.tribes of Syria as 
exceedingly degraded. They are kept in ignorance, and in 
the most servile subjection to their husbands. The accounts 
he gives of the results of missionary work among them are 
very interesting and hopeful for the future. 


Butterick’s 
* 


Dew Publ 


Bound to Rise; or, Harry Walton’s Motto. By | 


Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring, Publisher. This is th: 
title of the second volume of the second series of th 
“Lueck and Pluck” books, which have proved so attractive 
to the young lads for whom they are written, 


What Katy Did at School. By Susan Coolidge, 
author of “ What Katy Did,’etc. Beeston: Roberts Brothers 
VoL, xim.—10. 








is the wild and not altogether futile struggle of the 
to be considered a bonnet. The last of the three is the 
reduction in cost of these luxuries.” The latter will pro- 
duce great satisfaction among those to whom the “ panic” 
has brought reduced means. And certainly it is possible to 
economize on a hat or bonnet with as: little inconvenience 





as in any other way. 


Felt hats are stylishly formed, and possess the advantage 














of req tle trimmi it can be done at home. 
rl nd in the lea ig cloth colors, and deco- 
raied same tint or with black, are decidedly 
attractive. of the latest fancies in trimmings is a gayly- 
colored square kerchief, fringed at th s and tied about 
the crown, with the knot and ends b 16 point 
falls over the crown. This is a pic and will, 
doubtless, | me a favorite with 5 

P becanse it is in excellent y because 
t will serve for almost all occasions lack velvet 
hat or bonnet, which is enlivened by jets, takes the lead in 





» walking-skirt is shorter and scantier this season than 
t relief to 
ing robea, 
all the filth of the streets. The gores of the skirts 
iged with all the fulness at the back. Folds and 
tings trim the bottoms of the skirts and the overskirts, 
which are worn long and full. he front and back of the 
overskirt are seldom trimmedalike. When folds finish the 
front, fringe is used for the back. Puffings, where they are 
used at all, lie much closer to the dress than f 
ays in style. Trimmings of all sorts are used 
rmerly, many ladies avoiding it it on their 
r, or only adopting it in its simplest 


fact will be a gr 








for several seasons past, whi 





those who have been disgusted with the trail 















nerly. 





Ruffles are 





much less t 





dresses alt 


Medici ruches of silk, dress goods or velvet, are as popular 


he standing mi ry collar, a fan at the 


as ever; andtl 





ba also in great favor, 


trations, 





sale in Philadelphia by Sower, Potts & Co. We have 
fi er history of “what Katy did,” telling of her 





school life and the pleasures and trials she there encoun- 
red. It is just the book for young girls approaching 
womanhood. 

Giles’s Minority ; or, Scenes at the Red House. By 
Mrs. Robert O'Reilly, author of “ Daisy's Companions,” ete. 














Boston: Roberts Brothers. For sale in Philadelphia by 

Sower, Potts & Co. / asant story of English life, with a 
mewha re are plot, perhaps, yet with varied incidents 
rd well-drawn racters 





Zoa Rodman; or, The Broken Engagement. By 
Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of “The Jewelled Serpent,” 

New York: The National Temperanee Society and 
Publication House. For sale in Philadelphia at 1018 Arch 


Street 


Work and Reward. By Mrs. M. A. Holt. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. For sale in Philadelphia at 1018 Arch Street. 

These are two excellent temperance stories, which should 

id their way especially into the hands of the young in 

rder to influenee them in the right direction. 


The Temperance Drama. By George. M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in Philadelphia by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This voliime contains a series 
f comedies, dramas and farces intended for the use of 
perance exhibitions and home and school entertaix 
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ment. Among the titles we find “A Little Brown Jug,” “A 
Drop too Much,” and “ The Last Loaf.” 


The Dew of Youth, and other Lectures to Young 
Men and Young Women on Early Discipline and Culture. 
By the Right Rey. Thomas W. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Rhode Island. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Most of these excellent lectures were given several years 
ago, but the qu-stions discussed therein need to be en- 
forced as much now as then. The book cannot be read 
without exerting a good and healthful influence. We would 


La Créme de la Créme. A Collection of Music 
for Advanced Players. New York: J. L. Peters, 599 Broad- 
way. We have received the first number of this new 
monthly. It contains “Alpine Horn,” “Prussian Eagle,” 
“ Sleeping Child,” “ Cujus Animam,” and “La Harpe,” all of 
them productions of noted musical c omposers. It is a valy- 
able number, and well worth the price asked for it. The 
publication will be $4 a year, or 50 cents a single number. 


NEW MUSIC.—Messrs. Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut St 
send us a fine selection of new music, just published 





particularly commend the chapter on “Purity a Source of 
Strength.” 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1874. Rochester, N. Y.: 


James Vick. This floral guide contains two hundred pages | 


of descriptions structions valuable to the florist and 
gardener. It } ive hundred engravings of differen 
varieties of flowers d a colored plate representing differ- 


ent colors of port as. Ji is published quarterly at 25 


cents a year | this is the first number for 1874 which is | 


before us. Vick is one of the most successful and reliable 
seedsmen in the country, and whoever patronizes him will 


never regret it. 


| de Madam Angot Valse, and Quac 
| rill; Grand Masonic March; The Royal Persian March: 


t| Lake; Chant, du Berger 


Among many others we find the following pieces: La Felle 
; Chesney Wold Quad- 


Tamberlick Galop; Colis« Vienna Bloods and High Life 
Waltzes; La Tutelle; Celestial Reveries: Ripples on the 
f the Waves; My First 
Waltz, Song and Chorus; other, let the Angels in; What 
the Daisy Said; The Glorious Stars and Stripes; Baby, what 
do Blossoms Say; and Picking Cherries Down the Lans« 
These are a few of the latest published by the above firr 


and our musical readers will do well to send for their cata- 


logue for 1874, which free to any address. 


he Relormer. 


GRADUATION EXPENSES, | 


N these times of “panic” and “retrenchment,” it does 
one good to read an earnest, indignant protest again 
useless and pernicious extravagance. Perhaps nowh 

are the deman tom in the matter of expend 

more difficult borne than among the honest, hard- 
working class d, if they could, be economical i 
many ways, but who dare not in defiance of the law whi 
these customs ia upon them. 
against these : u »spectable bu 
classes, is the penses which have become necessary at 
the graduating of t r sons and daughters—and espe~ially 
their daughter institutions of learning; expenses | 
not intrinsically ne ary, but declared so by that arbi 

] 


is Immutable as those oft 


| 
One grievous wrong | 


t not wealthy 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


custom, whose 
and Persians 
the name of 
for the educati snitage 
is this wise, in a y in whie} 
established f t fit of those who have not means | 
seek education elsewhere? The tax is sometimes so heavy | 
that the sch perforce obliged to forego graduation 
uniary advantages which her edu- ak 
} 
} 
} 
J 


» schools are made to “ 


j 
! 
| 


is have bee 


and thus lore 
cation was inte i to secure to her, because she 
mect the necessary tlay. A writer in the Woman's s Ji 
nal—Edna Dunkiri 
such a case: 


me—thus foreibly describes just 


Time was when the only anxiety with which graduation | « 


was invested hung about individual scholarship. “Shall I 
pass the dreads uation with credit tomyself?” That | 
was the question. But O! tempora! O! mores! With the as- | 
piring debutante « ¥-a-days, the one momentous thought | 
is, * How shall I lool 
Dora C’s? Shall! I trim it w 
or Valenciennes Shall the white sash be tied over or | 
looped under? Shall I wear white satin slippers or white | 


Will my dress be as handsome as 
ith puffs or flounces, with thread | 


kid boots? Would a handsome fan be au fait or look | 
affected? My lace handkerchief ought to cost ten dollars, | 
at the least. Which would be the more stylish, one-button | 
gloves with full lace frills at the wrists, or four-button | 
gloves with bri How shall I wear my hair, in Grecian 
curls (they are so ming) or in one braid and a coronet? 
If the latter. my switch is not heavy enough, and I shall be 
obliged to have a new one. How shall I dress my hair 
with white rosehuds and smilax, or myrtle and pre ge 
ranium? I do wish they wouldn't wear white so much, it | 
makes one !ook so washed out and colorless 


| lack in the face of pride, 


}eould not at that time be spared 


And here ia a moderate accordingly, of graduation 


€ x pe nhses: 


Underclothing 

1 Tucked Cambr 

1 pair Balbrigga 

1 pair White Kid I 
30 yards Lawn, ( 
2616 yards Valenci 
Making Dress. 

] pair White Ki 
1 Handkerchief 
1 Fan 


oO =-3 po 


1 Switeh 
Yairdressing 
Fiowers 


21 yards Ribbor 


66 mo we os 
“1 & > 
ss 


o 


To Class Ring . ow) a 
“ Photograpl ois owt se 
Collation ind Musi , 1. ae 


TOO 2. 6.2 ie i $99.70 


f course the personal expenses may be indefinitely in- 
eased ; they are often supplemented by a costly watch and 
chain, and articles of jewelry of a greater or less value; and 
it may be safely stated that they can scarcely be reduced, 
ven with the most rigid economy, to a smaller figure than 
thirty dollars, und the young lady fee! herself presentable 


thirt 
among her mates. The class expenses, whatever items they 


| may include, are inexorable, and the mdividual stipend 


must be paid without demur. Poverty may not plead its 
even though it be in the majority, 
as is apt to be the case in many of our } ublie schools. If it 
graduate it must give its pound of flesh as the price, 

Fanny B. could not graduate, because the pound of flesh 
, and now the question 
came up, “ Could they spare it for Eleanor?” 

They ciscussed the indispensables—dress, 
hose, gloves and flowers 

“We must not pay over thirty-seven cents a yard for the 

lawn,” said Mrs. B. 

“ And twenty yards must suffice,” added Fanny. 

‘and, mother, you and I can make the dress.” 

‘Yee. Set it down, Eleanar. How much is that?” 

“Seven dollars anda half. Make it so that it won't need 
an edging, Fanny.” 


skirt, boots, 
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“ We'll ruffie and hem the rufties. Butthere is the cam- 
brie skirt. How will it do, Nell, with just a broad hem ?” 

“Oh, nicely, I think. You know best.” 

“No, we must have the tucks, the dress will be so plain. 


The bare material will cost somewhere about two dollars | 
I must plan to do the tucking myself, evenings, | But they are talking the motto over already, so that is a 


and a half. 
by hand.” 
“That is ten dollars, already,” said Eleanor, “and my 


turned Eleanor, “one never does; and the fineries cost 
more than the graduation is worth. They come out of your 
fiesh and blood and bones, and I should feel so unhappy w 
wear them. Then there is the ring. I don’t want it, there 
is no occasion for one, only that last year’s class had one. 


Five dollars more, certainly ; it is 
“ No, Fanny, father and 


| settled thing, I suppose. 
wicked! wicked!” she burst out. 





boots will come to five dollars more, at the least calculation, | mother and you sha‘n't deny yourselves to that extent for 


and then the gloves. 
needless things? The sash, too, 1 had nearly forgotten that 
Oh, dear, we cannot do it, itis too much! Think how much 
my books have cost; and you won't buy any new clothes for 
yourselves, but put it all on me, so that my feelings may not 
be wounded by looking so much plainer than the other girls. 


No! youwsha’n't make any more sacrifices for me; I'll leave | 


school this term.” 

“And give up your prospect of teaching by and by,” ex- 
claimed Fanny. “That will be throwing away too much. 
Nell. No; we must hold on a little longer, mustn't we, mo- 
ther?” 


“Oh, but you forget that Grace will have to take her turn | 


after me!” 


“ Perhaps you will be able to help us by that time, Elea- | 


nor,” said Mrs. B. 

“ And your graduating fineries will do for her debut,” per- 
sisted Fanny. 

“Oh, 1 sha'n't get a situation to teach under a year,” re- 


dilng’s 


Agassiz. 


The reply had amnovel sound to the 
What 


an American sense. 
ears of most people, with whom “time is money.” 
was time for, if not for good account in money-making 
Doubtless this answer of the great explorer into the myste- 
ries of nature lowered him in the estimation of Dives, and 
set him over into the category of the thriftless and unenter- 
prising. 

But what a noble life, in the higher sense, he led, true al- 
ways to his love of science for the sake of the people, down 
to whose simplest comprehension he was ever ready to 
bring the hidden and marvellous things that were bei: 
Not money but riches were 





perpetually revealed to him. 
his pursuit; the riches of knowledge; and he rested not, 
day nor night, in his pursuit of gain, which, when acquired, 
he distributed among the people with a lavish hand. 

How grandly his life stands out in contrast with that of 


Why must -they have so many silly, | me. 





The free schools were never intended to bear so hard 
They exact usury where they have no right 


| 


upon the poor. 
| to, and more and more every year. Somebody ought to do 
something about it, for the sake of just such people as we 
| are; for it is our class rather than the wealthy that they are 


meant to benefit. I don’t care what the girls want, I'll 


wear just what I please; my figured organdy that-aunt 





gave me, my black boots, and not a glove on my hands, 
them.” 

Fannv shook her head. 

“Tt won't do, Nell, it would look 





| 
| 
| 


just as though you owed 
them some grudge, or else as though you wanted to be con- 
| spicuous. Ifall are in white but you, just think how absurd 

Don’t be troubled. We'll lay by a little at 
us, and go without some things we can just 
it doesn’t hurt anybody to 
more than pay us one of these 


you will appear. 


| atime, each of 





as well as not dispense with. 


make sacrifices, and you'll 





days 1 and Gracie, in your success as teachers.” 


Department, 


* a perpendicular wall of rock two thousand feet high, and 
above this a slope of grass running up to still higher points 
on the Alps. 


from falling by small plantations o/ trees, but often they are 


} 
“ HAVE no time to make money,” was the reply of this | 
emiwent man, a few years ago, when certain enter- 
prising gentlemen laid before him a scheme in which 
his scientific ability could be turned “to good account” in 


On these the cattle feed, sometimes protected 


entirely without any barrier from the awful! chasm beneath. 


In the middle of the slope there is a Swiss cottage and 
farmstead ; the father and mother residing therein are en- 


gaged in their various duties, and the children on these 








dangerous inclines are (as seen in the picture) attending 
the live stock. There you see healthy-looking girls watch- 
ing their flocks or solitary cows, industriously knitting, 
sewing, or embroidering all the while, and occasionally 
making the sublime scenery around echo with the wild mu- 
rts, 









sic of their happy he 


A True Poet. 


| 

| 

YE copy from the Aldine, into our “ Evenixes wirn tne 
| ” " , . . 

| Poers,” a ballad by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, entitled 
“Rena,” that is equal to anything in the language. 


| Its graceful and polished diction, and its almost perfect 


men who have devoted all their energies to getting rich; | word-painting, show the care and skill of an artist, as well 
| 


who, in the work of adding house to house and bond t 
bond, have no time for science, art, or literature; who give 
nothing* to the common steck of the world’s wisdom, and 
nothing to its moral and intellectual progress. How soon the 


world forgets them when they die. But the memory of a man | 


like Agassiz will long be green in the hearts of the people. 


Swiss Peasant Girl. 


PFNAIS charming picture gives us a glimpse of life never | 


seen in our own country. A traveller in Switzerland 

says: “ When crossing the Alps by the Splugen Pass, 
we observed many instances of the tenderness of the pea- 
santry toward animals. On the Via Mala slopes, cows and 
sheep graze with perfect security, although to the’ traveller 
those inclines pppear to be at so sharp an angle that de- 
struction seems inevitable. Imagine a cleft in the rock 
forty to one hundred ‘feet wide, and from three to four thon- | 
sand feet deep. At the bottom rolls a deep, impetuous 
torrent, and half-way up runs a roadway cut out of the 
mountain, over which your carriage passes. On either side | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as the fine inspiration of a poet. Poems like this are a real 
contribution to our literature. 

In Seribner for January, we find a few verses from the same 
pen, that almost startle us. The poet thus questions the 
man who personated our Lord in the “ Passion-Play at 
Oberammergau.” 


“ How does life seem to thee? I long to look 
Into thy inmost soul, and see if thou 

Art even as other men! Oh, set apart 

And consecrate so long to purpose high ; 

Canst thou take up again our common lot, 

And live as we live? Canst thou buy and sell, 
Stoop to small! needs and petty ministries, 

Work and get gain, and eat, and drink, and sleep, 
Sin and repent as theve, thy brethren, do? 

Unto what name less sacred answerest fheu 

Who hast been called the Christ of Nazareth ? 
Thou who hast worn the awful crown of thorna, 
Hanging like Him upon the dreadful tree, 

Canst thou, uncrowned, forget thy royalty?” 


and I'll carry off the real laurels in spite of every one of 


cn wer 








sm anil 
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The Mental Atmosphere, 
HE freque nt 
satisfact 
natural laws 
we have theory 
which to accour phenomena; none of them sat 
isfactory, however ess it be to the mind that 
them. We copy from the Medicaland Surgical Reporter som 
remarks on the pr 
a question which had been discussed in that journal : 


rence of phenomena for which n« 


X} 
s a standing puzzle to scientific men ; an 
aft 


concelvec 


ble 
obable 


* We all know that any mental action results directly ir 
molecular change ; it is performed at the expense of certait 
constituents of the nervous system, notabl 
It transmits a definite wave of motion, at a rate which } 
been accurately measured, to the distal extremity of the 
appropriate nerves w much further, we do not 

any Instances 
force. It can pri 
ulceration or gar 
and aid with eq! 
growth. 

“That the superficie 
tivity numerous fa 
markable and mors 
evidence that those 
called, do possess ¢ 
transcends the s: 


in the remotest parts of the body 


onstrate, 


n To pass by the less re- 
iit 
n undefined power of knowledge whic! 

The presence of danger is often 
felt before any wart saches us through the senses. Men 
who live lives of peril Know this perfectly well, and are the 
last to underrate such feeling. 

“Another form of this external mental power is that by 
which a strong em ora fixed attention on an object will 
excite a similar e1 r the picture of a similar object 
in another wit t any communication. A certain 
natural analogy and a fal training is required to bring 
thisabout. The |} magician’ Houdin has established 
such a menial rv with his son, so that the latter, 
though blindfold, at once name an object shown to 
his father, thoug! idth of a large room intervened. 

“ Undoubtedly tional influences are clearly epide- 
mie and contagious, there is nothing incredible in the be- 
lief that ideas should also possess equal powers beyond the 
superficies of the body or the limits of expression.” 

Undoubtedly the a mental atmosphere on which 
thought may be trar itted as surely as sound on commen 
air; but that atmosphere 
more correctly, wit 
Until scientific men 
fact that there a is, the one spiritual an: 
other natural and phenominal, and that of t 
worlds is thoroughly organized and governed by exact laws, 
they will not be able to 
them. The physical 
terial and spiritual by 
tion. Natural | 
affinities—govern ir 
of thought and feeling 
the limitations of t 
soul, if they wou! 
them. 


erson 


rer 


wi 


lies outside of nature; or, to speak 
« 


nd distinctly separate from nature. 


na 


ise into some comprehension of the 
rl 1 the 


hese 


are two w 


each 
solve the questions that now perplex 
and the natural do not become imma- 
any process of refinement or attenua- 


laws of physics and chemical 
ease, and spiritual laws—the laws 
-in the other. Men must rise out of 
ysical and study the laws of the 
the questions that now perplex 


t 


we 


1 


r 
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Success in Life, 
T cannot be too stron 
parents and tl 


gly impressed on the minds of both 
th owing-up boys, that there is only 

one sure way to succeed, and that is the way of patient 
industry and a thorough and intelligent mastery of the 
trade, business or fession that may be chosen. The 
number of those who sharp enough to live by their wits, 
as people say, is not very large and not very honest, and 
their positions in life not very well assured. They may go 
up like a rocket, but are pretty sure to come down again 
like the stick. Only those who lay a good, honest founda- 
tion in patient, skilful, intelligent work, have any fair assur- 
ance of success in after-lif A writer in one of our papers 
speaks forcibly, and to the point, on this subjects He says: 
“Take twenty boys of sixteen, and let them go to work, 
three or four in a dry 
smith establishments 
they will have becom 
of them will then be al 
they will ever be. Or 
branches will be estat 
connected with some 


elr gr 


re 


rT 
t 


ir 


r e. 


oeds store, boot and shoe or black- 
and printing offices. In ten 
men of twenty-six, and the majority 

ttas far along in the business as 

or two only in each of the above 
lished in business for themselves, 
firm. doing a good business, and the 


years 


snation can be found in what we call 


er theory, more or less ingenious, by 


existence of amental atmosphere ; 


y phosphorous 


as 
know. 
istrate the high quality of mental 
most important changes, even 
wer in processes of restoration and 


s of the body does not bound its ac- 


familiar ones, there Is the most positive 
ed with ‘second sight,’ as it was once | 


or | 
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rest will be barely getting a living, and growling about their 


poor luck, 
} 


Now we assert that th 
and that luck has |t 


If we take the 


us 
with it. 


i ” 


troubl tain the real fact 


young men wl 


their several cases, we s 
bee in the 
pursuits, were not afraid rk 
They looked beyond the 
made themselves valuable an 
| being always faithful, relia 
could for the interest of thos: 
“When a press of busing 
willing to work extra h 
bling, well knowing that busin« 
it came, and that there 
year, which would more 


" oH 


“ 


ame masters tr wiing men in 


] 


t and were determin 


succeed, and week. 


Th 


» theiremy lovers by 


ay y 
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ng to do what they 
m they worked 


l 
ey were ready and 


grum- 
‘attended to when 


ur iw or 


were 


| times dt 


thar ince any 


ip, the 
blishment 


extra 
briskness of the busy seasor 
nen identified themselves wit 
they were employed, be« 
fact ould 
time, having gained experien 
with the already established 
Here, tl 


to become success! 


‘ se young 
' J 


where 


sme u vers in 
fixtures who « be i id in due of 


invited to take 


course 


r else boldly stru 
l mn, Which is, i 
rs, learn first to 


out for themselves, 
you h 
come faithful servants.” 


esac 
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Holman Hunt's New Picture. 
FTE English papers give extended n es of Mr. Hunt's 
“ The Shadow of Death,” a pi that will receive more 
attention and criticism of art that has 


It hrist as a carpenter. 


ture 


sr] 


Ww 
appeared fora long time. ! sf 

; . is a vaulted cl 

Nazare¢ A 

the implements of His trade 
and the weary worker, standing 
Ilimself to His full height 
His head thrown slightly back 
suggesting the act of one wi 
body cramped with long labor 
illuminating the face w 
shadow upon the wall. 


he work-shop and 


are i 


iour of sunset, 


th. m scatters 


ioorway, has drawn 
wit 8 outstretched and 


tude and @X pression 


itens and stretches a 


x own-going sun, while 
casts the figure in 
plifted ; the shadow 
adow of Death.” 
t} of Mary. 
oman of Naza- 


is in the form of a cross. 


There is another figure in t ut 
represented in the ¢ 

reth, kneeling with her back t 
of opening an ivofy coff 
men of the E 
Babe in the manger of t 
moment, her eye is arrested by 


She 


is yi 


ill 

tor, and in the act 
t the one left hy 
the wis nes laid before the 
Just at this 


the wall, and 


} ny } 


em. 

on 
ign 

s figure does ni 


f 


her attitude is one of str el t 


ny 
take so much the form of a 


ing on an invisible « 


likeness of one 
pathos js 
ude. 
od 


almost super 


in the 
It is th 
and yet 


figure of Christ, which is lif 
of a man in the « 

|} there is a majesty about 

human, and the wonderful « 


cating physical une 


e 
| figure vine 


it it 
ountenance, Indl- 
j shadow of death” 
near by, yet strongly sugges itual pereeption of 
narvellously impressive 


the coming agony, is descri 

It requires but little insigh 
cover that our painter intended, as 
his art, to give, in this picture of 
but still a workman in His 
} 


says the Athenaum, “to die- 


lidactic purpose of 


( labor, 


1 illustration of 


g after 


ut 


whe conceives to be the tr 
the It 

and patient work. For: 
has resided in Palestine, and the 
his picture are strictly Orient: 


represented, have been painted f 


1e 
if absorbed 

s time the artist 
sories and details of 
Is and arti 


1s resu ars ¢ 


This picture 
as 


though 


acce 


e tor lea 


ncient models, as far 
as it was pr ssible to obtain then 


“We may safely say,” remarks dar 
no picture will, in the coming s 


rest 


Review, “ that 
so much inte- 


c Iles 
iis startling appari- 
And we may be sure 
work, both in 
versity of opinion will 
The 


or provoke such warm de 
tion of Christ in the carpente 
that as to the merits and demer 
onception and its treatment 


be commensurate with the vast n 


the its 
| the a 


of spectators, 
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= = feecenenasienoa neni agitinnbininaranstitel es et 
¢ ; eu} ly 
1eir picture is a performance which everybody must see and eparate for them- 
talk about. Perhaps the mind may be best prepared to re- | colwas ¢ 
} ; . . ; = s » for 
oor eive this new reading of an old subject by recalling t jomest ( 
rT ¢ ? agomestl 4 a 





lo memory the artist's previous pictures. The Light of the 
: . 2 - | anferine ; ehnt nn ir . a wr m from ww! ) 
Vorld—Christ, with a lantern, knocking at a closed door A suffering invalid, shut up in the lonely 1 ‘ which 























7 : was a conception wh ested attention by its singularity -% ¥, it ever, gocs out, v 4 pt of our } 
eir and its hidden meaning. / The Scapegoat driven into | ne wy icture, Pe ace be unto this Hou i 

) the wilderness moved the imagination by its reali truth ‘The beautiful picture has It ist / 

y and its suggested symbolism. In like manner inding | touching ; is perfec rape Seong hecnnge Abang = i 
by of the Saviour in the Temple was 9 cengees thong out wit I unrolled it, and the sweet, loving face of our Sa ir , 
"y singular independence, and realized with the utmost detail, | h©*™ced upon me, and I saw the uplifted hand, as though i) 
Passing to secular themes, The After-Glow and The Pot of | ?™' ng & blessing upon me, it seemed as thot ras & | 
nd Basil show with what fidelity and ardor the artist has of late ig Saviour right be f oo Mp, filling the whole room i | aj 
ms: been striving for brilliant color illumined by dazzling sun- | ™) heart at once with His real at Thon if 
en light. The remembrance of these works individually and if 
™ collectively tells what we may now expect; in other words, | i 
ra The Shadow of Death is as a sequel which can be best read | ' i 
g and interpreted by its antecedents. It comes as the mature | f 
e fruit of an earnest and laborious life; it is the latest expres- H 


sion of an unfaltering faith; the creed of “ pre-Raffaellit- 


ism,” in which the artist was reared, and of which he now 








werving 





is -iple, has never 





nains perhaps the 












found so thoroughg: me nt.” w led sid i closer a in y 1 the Sa ir. 
. | te! wha 1 suffered and done for me 
Editorial Correspondence. | 1 know I love Him 1 shall serve Him better, and 
Eprrors or Hi te MaGazi rhe apprehensions that must | 'TUSt 441 i str for the sight of this beauti- 

f n the mattitiade at or sratives turned out of em; pict ~; 
ment by the monet crisis now upon the United Stat ve need of just such an exampler over before me; 
3s led me to inquire carefully into many o tle « st st 1 stimulant to help me onward and upward in the 





J omies that are practiced in Paris. Promine: 
) is the restaurant system. People living sing!y, 
; not afford the service required for the 
8, go to these resorts and order 
afford. I should say that, at least 
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| taurants, and a multitude of these p alr nd hen us in sorrow and 
bowl of coffee and ll of bread, o t a dear member of our household 4 
ridge, paying less than ten cents for what comfortably suf- | y ,and some of its contributors seem to us } 
; : ; } 





fices for the morning me 
I have thought how many of our hs 
would take a new lease of 





rd-worked mothers 








if, instead of the elaborate | made to obtain it, yet I would much rath 








enkfasts deemed essential set such a simple | anything but necessities rather than do with 
meal before their fan a eat as thankfully | visit Enclosed you will find a club-list I 
as do the people, both tive and foreignywhen they « for the coming year.” 
to Paris. Amor he enterprises set on foot abit j - 





the series of eat 


-houses, sixteen in number, established | Ana iswer S 4 to Correspondents. 








by a butcher by the name of Duval. | Doc.—A } is an apparatus n : 
Seeing this tender to restaurat " f our r citi There are two kinds, one 
s , . > Ww the other with an arrangens 





sentiment of sy 
ect himself to bu 
than then existed, that should still ac 
limited means. He fini 


rooms, in the centre of which are placed cooking-ranges, 





er can graduate his efforts accor ling to his 
result of th laimed to t 





lding up a better « 









here cooking is going on in sight of the people who are 
eating. By some mysterious process all the fumes are car- 





| 
| 
ile 



































d away, and the air is kept fresh and pure. There is no 
bustle of preparation, no confusion among the servants, and ; 
“a | 
t you are waited on with a promptness that would be } 
ghly gratifying to boarders at our creat American hotels. . { 
. } } ¢ 4 
For five cents, one can get a bow! of broth of excellent | : 
ee ee 1 a plate of beefsteak with potatoes | . © on 
pe" | the evidence we have s ' 
{ i« r fora laborer at fifteen = , : : 
. g¢ age! l ) ay 
cor ph hes, you may command In ra s ¢ ind Ox; 1 Treat- 
e luxuries of the season. At one table you will see t ment, we ove years uve had 
seamstress or copyist eating he r bowl of soup or c} it n + it s fi re ot servi g« ts, and we are 
4 ’ , Sa that 1 ‘ e and resto ve age f at 
iu! reg ¢ ‘ y 1 1 eee s ar liy , F T f ! { at 
id bread, and at another you will see a man dining off [ valu A few wecks agc a at h RdarePeaiton w ‘ 
ters and vegetables, drinking his wines i fi Witwam D. Keciry, who has been using this treatment i 
a delicate dessert on coffee fi red with cognac. he says that it seems to have given him a new lease of 
: run down tl} Paw of llear ~x 
The system, of course, grew up li it reached 1 down that few of his colleagues ex : 
‘ ‘ , wl : m be < in his se eat at the opening ft t Con- 
ts prese atus. and been a immense revenue |. 4 ium evil b , rr 
its present status, a ‘ n e reven ‘ ut ‘What the | was called, Judge Ke vered : 
to the founder, M. Duva swell as of immense benefit to / to his name. and whine n the tim he was j 
the working-classes. His demise leftthis yast wealth in the | 0m the floor, his voice ri sonorou 3 
bands of his only son, who ran a career of proflig Indge Kel ality. We : 
Judge ‘ lition 
hausted even this mense source of wea y to the ‘Compo and ne" TP oes i 
they are now run by assignees, but the method so admirs wish to know all ahout this tme nt write to Dr.G.R 3 
. ; 





zhi 
Starkey, 1116 Girard Street, Pt 
treatise on the oxygen cure. 
lists dertake this r large . 
undertake this fn or la Hail’s Journat of Heatth is publ 
families from distress. Among : 





been carri Lout with entire success. ilade iphia, for his pamphlet : 





established has 

Could some of ow 
cities, it might save man) 
operatives, such a system well carried out would be of in- 





od in New York Cit 
Lizair D If awoman wishes to go asa missior 
y to She Board of Fore ign Missi ins in Ne 





caleulable value, avoiding the waste incident to cooking for 
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ledge, but it is easy to imagine what they would be, when 

the class of people to whom she is sent is taken into con- 

sideration. ie they are ignorant and degraded, they will 
robably be to teach and civilize and Christianize generally 
If the salary we cannot speak, but suppose it is enoug! 

to allow the person to live in comfort. We are dou teat? if TO ADVERTISERS 

they would engage any missionary for a single year. sa 

expenses attendin iissionary labor are he “avy, and a year We call the attention of advertisers to the large increase tn 

would searcely s make a beginning of that labor. our circulation consequent on our purchase of “ Tur Lapy's 
We do not know of any place where a couple of music | Frrenp” subscription list which makes the Home Macazng 

teachers could t classes; or of a church choir where a | Still more valuable as an advertising medium. 


good soprano ger could get a situation. We gave last | . 
month in our “Ar rs to Correspondents” the localities 
of two teacher's “ int rence offices,” through which such HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 
information could be ined, if anywhere. . 
-} . | One re »> time 

We do not know who is the most renowned vocal teacher lH uf cc pes lle . . ° - $100 
in the United States Qt irter “ 3 : : : 7 : : &% 

As to “what openings there are for ladies,” we replied to | Le ® : 

" sa thar age, jo cents a line 

the same question last month. In addition to what we said sige baal page, ; ? 
then we will now say that there are exactly the same open- COVER PAGES 
ings for young women that there are for young men, pro- | Outside—One page, one time 


| 
| 


vided they have requisite training and abilities. If in the “ Half " 

wide range of employments now freely opened to them “ Quarter “ 

there is nothing to which they find themselves competent, | Less than quarter page, $1 
their education or natural abilities must be wofully defi- | Inside—One page, one t 
cient. Business, the mechanical and the fine arts, the pro- ” Half “ “#8 
fessions, in addition to the heretofore accepted special et “ Quarter “ “ 6 
ployments for women, hold out a@ hundred paths to honor | Less than quarter page, $1 a 
and success. An oy rtt unity for immediate and remunera , 
tive employm« nt is tt¢ d to young women of energy and 
ability in canvas f r "books and periodicals be re ar 
s0 many books of a superior sort which only reach the | 

mublic through the hands of the canvasser, that it is an | rT ” 
Soabaandiy proper and remunerative business. THE CHILDREN’ $ HOUR. 


L. B.—The pages of the Home Macazrye are always open | A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM PICTURE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 


to those who hay y comforting, strengthening or encour Our Magazine for the chil continue to be as full 
aging words to say to the “tiredand troubled women among | of beautiful illustrations ar id pleasant rea¢ ling for the little 
its many read We shall be glad to hear from yot nes asever, We have had engraved on stee 1 a charming 
whenever your h« ympts you to write. “ Only to-day,” eture, entitled “DUCKL INé is,” to be presented, free is 
will appear in the “ Home Cincte” next m very subscriber for 1874 _ 
_oeputbebinenae Price of Cumpren's Hovn, $ s year. Home Maoagixe 


‘Rrduer frei?  Depaarhment. id CuttpREn’s Hovn, $3.25 @ year, and @ premium picture 


Ny ith each magazine. 
Seen DIOTRORARY BAOTTEm tne | PORTA 10 AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


thing new and something good. In combination with an| No reliable agent, no matter what eneaged in, should fail 
ordinary writing pad and portfolio, we have a list of over | to know the chance now off if mediate and perma 
25,000 words in common use, to which reference can at | nent employment in New England, where we have taken a 
once be made in case « doubtin regard to the orthography | “ new departure” in earnest. 
of a word, without the a anew eeee On T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON. 
tionary. The convenience and desirableness of this, al — ° ; 
who write letters ; anappreciate. This “ Dictionary Blotter Address D. L. MILLIKEN & ©O,, at our New England 
as it is named, an appendix showing how participles are | Oee, 21 Bromfield Street, Bost 
formed. It contains, also, a listof synonyn aaet bec graphica Full particulars free. 
names, and the common English Christian names of men 
and women. Also a perpetual calendar. 

As an addition to a lady's secretary, or a gentleman's PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
writing-table, we know of nothing more desirable than this 2 , . 
Dictionary Portfolio. It is ms sauiee ‘tured and sold by Dreka For those who wish to» si » premiams, We 
1033 Chestnut Street, an i can be ordered through any book- 
seller or stationer 


For yearly, half. rly o7 rly advertisements 
liberal discount is made. 


i 
| 


| have prepared a pre mium | it les the tollowing 
} articles of the very best manuf It will be sent to all 
who write for it: 
‘4 _— T AL ) 8 Prawoe 
AMUSEMENT, FOR OLD AND YOUNG, can be | }.¥t Hatuer & Davis Praxos. nten cn 
had during the long winte r evenings at little cost, by pro- | and is adapted to every variet a a v4 - the ' : at 
curing one of McAllister's Artopticon’s, and a set of those neil tends tothe heneiant cloths. and Will even seu tae J 
beautiful slides for the same. Make home happy and cheer- | medina AmERicaN Oncaxs. te ea 
ful, and the smal! outlay of money will not be felt when the | Ry verpn’s Compnenensive Fant 
bright faces of children show how much they appreciate the Cuamnen’s Excyciorepia 
efforts put forth for t amusement. Musical boxes ofall Weneren's Ganae Unanets 
sizes, and in Ht es fr $2 to $3000, can be had also of Mr Pha terme on which we offer t . niume { t 
W. Mitchell M’A! 1314 Chestnut Street; and we know | ainarily |: a A sae = 
our readers can fin mething they wish in the catalogue ond for P , 
: eC} : Send for Premium Cire 

of novelties, which he will send free to all who ask for it ‘ aging 
We were pleased wi great variety of musical boxes, 
musical albums, mu il clocks, etc., ete., which were shown 
us on a recent visit to 1914 Chestnut Street. BUTTERICK’ . PATTERNS. 

THE “HOME” SEWING MACHINE.—While « We have made arrancemer irnish euch of our 

om Ww BLE ’ | readers as may wi hem with at f the rE 

ee sewing machine companies claim a eminence for | 334, rick ACO ay ipt of ul : t a Seater otthe 
machines of their manufacture, it seems like presumption ttern. we will immediate ve it forwarded by még ail 
to award the palm of superiority to any particular machine. e patterns are acknowlede the n ost practic val 

The “ Home” Sewing Machine has not been in the market | , 4 rellable that are issuex ) enable any lady to & a t 
as long as some of its worthy rivals, but is comparatively 8 | . ni. her own dre se wipes r aeiiniiieal anemia ee 
new machine. Hence it combines all the valuable improve , fatty ner : we dr esmake rs . ar as well and tants 

. | fully dressed as any of her 


ments thus far known to the sewing machine art 
MR. ARTHUR’ Sh NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. 


The “Home” has been extensively sold in various parts 

of the United States during the past two years, and whe: 

The manufacturess of the “ Home” have been eminently Onanae Briossoms, Presi anv Faprn, $2.59 

successful in establishing a reputation for their machine. | ‘Tuer Yrans tn a Man-Trap, $2.06 

nounce it capable of a greater range of work than any other We wilt send by mail any of the above new books by T. 8. 
sewing machine. It is e as ially adapted to the require- | Arthur, on receipt of the price 

turers of all kinds of thing. The advertisemont of the | Trap.” or “Cast Adrift.” F the “Man-Trap” and 
For $5.60 the th vlumes W.il be sent. 


ever introduced, has given entire snmotion. 

Those who have tested its working qualities invariably pro- Cast Aprirt, $2.00, 

ments of families, dressmakers, seamstresses and manufac- For $4.00 we will send Orange Bi soms” and the “ Man- 
mavufastwrers ean be found elsewhere, | * Cust-Adrift 














The Great Household Magazine of America! 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1874. 


Arthur's Ilustrated Home Magazine! 


BRIGHT, CHEERFUL, EARNEST, PROGRESSIVE, and always up to the advancing thought of the 
times, the * HOME ” TAKES RANK WITH THE LEADING and MOST INFLUENTIAL MAG- 


AZINES of the DAY. It is on the side 
is hurtful to society it condemns without fear or fav 


of Temperance, Christian pp and all true reforms, Whatever 


D MAKES ITSELF FELT IN THE COM- 


MUNITY AS A POWER FOR GOOD. Iii: laims ¢ to : te 


The Great Household Magazine of America, 


and is more thoroughly IDENTIFIED WITH THE PEOPLE in their home and social life than ANY 


OTHER PERIODICAL in the country. 
for 1874: 


“RACHEL DILLOWAY'S SON.” 


new serial story by Mrs. Julia ( Dorr, author of 
5 Seybll Huntington,” “ Expiation,” ete., ete. 


““WINDOW-CURTAINS.” S292" 


Arruvre, Commenced in January namber. 


‘i ” the inimitable 

PIPSISSIWAY POTTS” ‘eiisestor’ or 

home-life and character, will have an article in every 
number. 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND == me Weading 


her charming historic portraits 


THE STORY-TELLER, iescrncats wil 


contain some of the best stories of ‘the y« 


“MY GIRLS AND I? assso*paperiteaty 


sensible and good, 
RA A whole book on Flower Culture, from an 
original manuscript, by a lady of refine- 
ment and experience, will be given during 1874. 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS, *2*s: 


Duffey. A series of illustrated articles that will attract 
no small degree of interest. 


“TALKS WITH MOTHERS,” «ie pen 


of a lady of wide observation and experience. 


BUTTERICK’S 32st nantes for 


given by special arrangement every month. These are 
acknowledged to be the most practical and useful of any 
in the country; and as they are always accompanied w ith | 
full descriptions of the garment, material to be used, etc. 
and cost of pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if ood 
chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see 
that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ 
clothing are always given in these reports. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS? weti'ic incs 


and contain’ contributions from experienced | 


States 


ii BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” a magnificent 
steel engraving,” the English copy of 


which for $14, is sent free to every subseriber. Or, | 
f preferred, either one of the following choice and elegant | 


“THe 


steel ‘cor Pxace™ viz.: “Tee Curtrian Graces,” 
” Bro-Tiwe, " or “ Tye Wreath or Immor- | 


ANGEL 
reiies.” If more than oh oo picture is desired, the price 
00 


to subseribers will be . Engravings of this 
style, size and quality ‘cannot be had at the print stores | 


for less than $5.00 each. 


ae 


809 & 811 








We give, in brief, some of the many attractions of the “ HOME” 


DEPARTMENT A large amount of reading 

matter, not indicated in the 
foregoing programme, will be given under various classi- 
fied heads; such as 


The Home Circle, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 
Health Department, 
The Observer, 
Mothers’ Department, 


Evenings with the Poets, 
The Reformer, 
General Literature: 


. ote. 
$2 5 AYE AR is the price of “ Anrnun's ILtvstratep 
’ Home Macaztne. Each subscriber receives 

an elegant steel engraving free. 


CLUB RATE 3 copies for $6.00, 6 copies and 
s One to getter-up of club $12.00, 


| 12 copies and one to getter-up of club $24.00. For every 


$24.00 club we will send the club-getter, besides an extra 


| copy of the magazine, all of our elegant premium en- 


cravings, rive in number. This is one of the best pre 
miums to club-getters ever offered. See above for title 
of engravings. Every cluh subscriber gets a picture fre 

Bw Add 10 cents to each subscription for meihag picture 


A CHOICE OF PICTURES, ,ssiscrr 


tions, say which picture is desired. If no choice is made, 
“ Peace Be unto tus House” will be sent. 


‘PREMIUM LIST, We havea SPECIAL 

—"PREMIUM LIST, 
ine luding many useful and valuable articles, such as 
Sewing Machines, Cabinet Organs, Encye lopaedias, Books, 
&c., &e., which we will mail, on application, to any who 
wish to receive it. 

Most of these premiums are offered on easier and bet- 
ter terms than we have ever before given. If you want 
a first-claxs Sewing Machine or Parlor Organ, you can 
now get one with but a small expense of time and effort. 
Send for our Premium List and Judge for yourself. 

“Tue Curtpren’s Hour” and “Homer Macazine” sent 
one year (ine lauding a pic ture with each) for $3.25. 

“ Gopry’s Lapy's Boox” and “ Home Magazine” sent one 
year (including a picture with each) for $4.50. 


R EM ITTA N C ES. Send Post-office order or 
draft on Philadelphia, New 

York or Boston, If you cannot get a Post-Office order 
or draft, then, if the sum be five dollars or upward, have 


' your letter registered at the Post-Office. 


S. ARTHUR & SON. 


CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY T. Ss. ARTHUR. 








The CH =N’S HOUR will maintain in all things its purity, attractiveness and interest. The choicest 
reading wil! n, and all the numbers will be elegantly illustrated. 
Every ver for 1874 will receive, free 
A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING i, 
This char ig picture cannot fail to delight every one who receives it, It is called 
“DUCE LIN GCs 
And represents a brood of young ducks taking to the water for the first time. A lovely i sits on the bank 
looking at the: i forms the centre of the picture, giving to it a life and grace peculiarly attractive 
Terms of The Children’s Hour. 
l copy o ar, i ~ advance . : $1.25 | 5 copies one year, in edvan e $5.00 
copies, and one to getter up of clab $10.00 


ae F seriber whether single or in clubs, will receive a copy “of our new steel engraving, “DUCK. 
LINGS,”’ fe 
aa ft PRE MIUM TO CLUB GETTERS—Every person who sends usa club will receive asa premium a copy 


of our large and splendid Steel Engraving ** PE AC BE UNTO THIS HOL sk.” Or, if preferred, a copy 
of any othe or of elegant t eee . (See Pros tus of “HOME MAGAZINE,”) 
For $3.25 w | send THU *S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” and “CHILDREN’S HOUR” one year in- 
eluding a picture free with each Magazine. 
Ag Send ten cents extra with each sabseription for mailing picture. 
Special Premiums. 
To all who wish to work for Premiums, we will send, on application, our Special Prernium List which ineludes 


SEWING MA‘ NES, CABINET ORGANS, TOOL CHESTS, BOOKS, ete. ete. These Premiums are offered on 


Remarkably Easy Terms! 


Easier, we believe, than ever before given by any publication. Don't fail to send for our list if you wish to se 
cure any of t! ible articles we offer - 
i TT ES.—Send Post-Office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Bostor If you cannot get a 
Poast-Office or iraft, then, if the sum be five ad sare or upward, have your letter registered at the Post Office, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


We publish, i: nection with onr magazines, the fol- ts THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. . 


lowing elegant «' engravings, which are furnished to 
subscribers to our periodicals at the low price of $1 each. Size, 18 by 28 ir 
Geet sneravings unnot be bought at the print stores for It ie a long time since anything has ap pe ared in Chris 
— tian hae ey ae 80 exquisite in design ng nae 
Rca as this elegant steel engraving, r venting, ine 
ue THE ANGEL OF PEACE. " of three female figures, the Christian graces of © Fare ten 
Hore anp Caarity.” The grouping and pose of the figures 
This picture r nts Life Stine lovely child, | *@  grenaon beyond description, and the faces of the 
passing over « = ng city. The soft light of a crescent | ™™est beauty. 
moon and the { of stars rest ~ ag city and its 46 2 
seful inhab e a benediction. It is one of the 1 
mderest and : eantiful creations of art, worthy to PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE. ’ 
take its place « walis of f any parlor in the land. Sine, 22 by 33 in 
‘i This splendid picture, whic h is larger than the pre- 
5 F D- TI M 3 9 ceding, represents the Saviour entering a home, and, with 
g 21 by 27 inches.- lifted an saouners His divine ber ery tion of ** Prace 
A mother with h« ep ng babe in her arms, carrying | BE UNTO THIS ouss.” For a home picture, it would be diffi- 
it lovingly up to its nightly resting-place. An older child, cult to find anything more beautiful, tender or appro- 
itself almost a baby, is clambering up the stairs before | priate. 
This is the picture; and the artist has given it a/| — 
tender interest that appeals to avy mother’s heart, and | 
: 


to the heart of every lover ef children, In the “Anos. ice! } 
or Peace” the babe is borne to its Heavenly rest—in this, | Rice S Steel Portrait of T. S. Arthur. 
to its nightly slumber A large, finely-stippled head, from a Crayon by Ferris, 
aden wt the « ibje ct of this beautiful engraving, it | and prays tre hi seg Bich Sani 
has rare excellence as « work of art, and is a great favor- ee 
ite among picture ouyers. Every subsoriber to Arthur's Illustrated Magazine fs 
‘ elles - | entitled to a choice of o of the above elegant — en- 
| grevings, premium. In addition to thi has 
THE WREATH. OF. IMMORTELLES. | Se tee i feeder aay —— of the rest at $1 each, They 
t by mail, on ng rollers, to any address, on 
As a work of art, this ae ‘amre is beyond criti- | a 
. Ib represents two Fated Ese of ir | | Feceipt of the price. 
mortelles to place | m the ve of their mother e 
Ssfull of sweet oad tender interest, and wil! win | T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


way to every heart. The original is one of the most 
charming pictures of the season. 








Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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